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PREFACE. 

Prefaces  many  times  seem  altogether  superfluous;  for  every  book, 
after  all  has  been  said  about  it  and  for  it  that  can  be  said,  must  be, 
in  itself,  its  own  best  explanation  and  the  best  reason  for  its  own 
existence.  And  yet  a  preface  may  often  be  of  good  service  in 
giving  an  author  or  editor  an  opportunity  either  for  a  word  of 
introduction  to  his  book  or  of  giving  in  br^f,  especially  these  busy 
times,  his  reasons  for  making  it. 

In  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  a  preface,  the  editors 
of  this  book  desire  both  to  speak  a  word  of  introduction  to  it  and 
to  give  some  reasons  for  making  it.  And  they  hope  to  compass 
both  these  purposes  by  setting  forth  some  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  selections  of  the  book  have  been  made  and  by  calling 
attention  to  certain  features  of  the  work. 

(1)  The  intention  has  been  to  allow  no  selection  a  place  the  liter- 
ary quality  of  which  is  not,  at  least,  good;  and  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  highest  grade  of  literary  excellence. 

(2)  It  has  been  a  special  desire  that  each  selection  should  have 
in  itself  J  some  purpose,  some  point,  some  reason  for  a  place  in  the 
book,  i,  6.,  should  (1)  teach  a  good  lesson,  as  ''A  Sermon  Without  a 
Text;"  or  (2)  inspire  to  noble  deeds,  as  "The  Children  of  Blentarn 
Ghyll;"  or  (3)  contain  high  thought,  as  "The  Chambered  Nautilus;" 
or  (4)  serve  as  an  index  to  an  author's  works  or  as  an  inducement 
to  know  more  of  him,  as  "The  Legend  of  the  Moor's  Legacy"  or 
*'The  Sea  Fight."  By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  same  selection 
might  not  serve  more  than  one  of  these  purposes,  nor  that  the 
purposes  mentioned  include  all  that  a  selection  might  serve,  but  that 
it  must  serve  one  of  these  or  one  equally  good.  The  fourth  one 
mentioned  has  not  been  considered  the  least,  for  the  editors  feel 
that  to  be  directed  to  good  authors  and  to  be  led  into  a  larger 
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acquaintance  with  them  is  a  work  the  importance  of  which  is  by 
no  means  yet  fully  realized,  in  school  life. 

(3)  The  purpose  has  been  to  admit  only  such  selections  as  are 
interesting  in  themselves;  and  this  does  not  mean  that  the  interest 
should  always  be  instantaneous,  but  such  as  may^  at  least,  be  gained 
by  a  fair  amount  of  hard  work  and  thought.  For  sudden  and  easy 
interest,  interest  which  costs  little  or  no  labor  to  gain,  is  likely  to 
be  superficial  and  temporary,  while  that  for  which  labor  and  work 
must  be  given  is  deeper  and  more  permanent.  On  the  other  hand 
the  editors  have  sought  tQ  avoid,  in  general,  selections  the  interest 
of  which  lies  too  deep  for  the  average  pupil,  and  yet  believing  that 
it  is  better  and  wiser  for  pupils  to  read  "up"  than  "down"  they 
have  retained  some  selections  the  depths  of  whose  interest  will  not 
be  sounded  by  any  pupil,  but  which  have  in  them  a  never-failing 
spring  of  interest. 

(4)  Every  selection,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  "strays"  which 
were  too  good  to  be  left  out,  has  been  made  from  some  good  stand- 
ard edition  of  the  author's  works  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
special  car<e  has  been  taken  to  preserve,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
paragraphing,  arrangement  and  punctuation  of  the  author.  For 
it  was  felt  to  be  decidedly  dishonest  towards  the  author  and  to  all 
others  concerned  not  to  allow  him  to  be  represented  as  he  is,  if  he 
were  to  be  represented  at  all.  For  convenience  in  the  class  room 
the  lines  on  each  page  have  been  numbered  on  the  margin. 

(5)  Following  the  text  will  be  found  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  authors  of  the  different  selections,  together  with  such  notes 
as  seemed  necessary  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  text.  The 
pronunciation  of  some  of  the  most  difiicult  proper  names  is  also 
given.  Both  the  biographical  sketches  and  the  notes  have  been 
made  from  the  latest  and  most  reliable  sources.  It  is  believed  that 
a  careful  study  of  these  notes  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to 
teachers  and  pupils  while  they  are  preparing  the  various  lessons. 
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The  editors  believe  there  are  many  other  features  of  the  book 
that  will  commend  themselves  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  the  authors  and  publishers  by 
whose  kind  permission  the  many  valuable  copyright  selections 
liave  been  allowed  to  appear  in  this  volume.  Editors. 

March,  1898. 
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PART   L 


A  SERMON  WITHOUT  A  TEXT. 

Sitting  in  a  station  the  other  day  I  had  a  little 
sermon  preached  in  the  way  I  like,  and  I'll  repeat  it 
for  your  benefit,  because  it  taught  me  one  of  the  les- 
sons which  we  all  should  learn,  and  taught  it  in  such 

5  a  natural,  simple  way,  that  no  one  could  forget  it.  It 
was  a  bleak,  snowy  day.  The  train  was  late ;  the 
ladies'  room  dark  and  smoky,  and  the  dozen  women, 
old  and  young,  who  sat  waiting  impatiently,  all  looked 
cross,   low-spirited,  or  stupid.     I  felt  all  three,  and 

10  thought,  as  I  looked  around,  that  my  fellow-beings 
were  a  very  unamiable,  uninteresting  set. 

Just  then  a  forlorn  old  woman,  shaking  with  palsy, 
came  in  with  a  basket  of  wares  for  sale,  and  went 
about  mutely  offering  them  to   the  sitters.     Nobody 

15  bought  anything,  and  the  poor  old  soul  stood  blinking 
at  the  door  a  minute,  as  if  reluctant  to  go  out  into  the 
bitter  storm  again.  She  turned  presently  and  poked 
about  the  room  as  if  trying  to  find  something ;  and 
then  a  pale  lady  in  black,  who  lay  as  if  asleep  on  a 

20  sofa,  opened  her  eyes,  saw  the  old  woman  and  iu- 

13 
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stantly  asked  in  a  kind  tone,  "Have  you  lost  any- 
thing, ma'am?" 

"No,  dear.  I'm  looking  for  the  heatin'  place  to 
have  a  warm  'fore  I  goes  out  again.  My  eyes  is  poor 
and  I  don't  seem  to  find  the  furnace  nowheres."  ^ 

"Here  it  is,"  and  the  lady  led  her  to  the  steam 
radiator,  placed  a  chair,  and  showed  her  how  to  warm 
her  fe^t. 

"  Well,  now,  is  not  that  nice?"  said  the  old  woman, 
spreading  her  ragged  mittens  to  dry.      "Thank  you,  *® 
dear.     This  is  comfortable,  isn't  it?     I'm  most  froze 
to-day,  bein'  lame  and  wimbly,  and  not  selling  much 
makes  me  kind  of  down-hearted." 

The  lady  smiled,  went  to  the  counter,  bought  a 
cup  of  tea  and  some  sort  of  food,  carried  it  herself  to  *^ 
the  old  woman,  and  said  as  respectfully  and  kindly  as 
if  the  poor  woman  had  been  dressed  in  silk  and  fur, 
"  Won't  you  have  a  cup  of  tea?  It's  very  comforting 
such  a  day  as  this." 

"  Sakes  alive!  Do  they  give  tea  to  this  depot?"  '-" 
cried  the  old  lady  in  a  tone  of  innocent  surprise  that 
made  a  smile  go  'round  the  room,  touching  the  gloom- 
iest face  like  a  streak  of  sunshine.  "  Well,  now,  this 
is  just  lovely,"  added  the  old  lady,  sipping  away  with 
a  relish.     "  This  does  warm  my  heart !"  '^* 

While  she  refreshed  herself,  telling  her  story  mean- 
while, the  lady  looked  over  the  poor  little  wares  in  the 
basket,  bought  soap  and  pins,  shoe-strings  and  tape 
and  cheered  the  old  soul  by  paying  well  for  them.  As 
I  watched  her  doing  tliis  I  thought  what  a  sweet  face  ^ 
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she  had,  though  I'd  considered  her  rather  plain  before. 
I  felt  dreadfully  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  had  grimly 
shaken  my  head  when  the  basket  was  offered  to  me  ; 
and  as  I  saw  the  look  of  interest,  sympathy  and  kind- 

^  liness  come  into  the  dismal  faces  all  around  me,  I  did 
wish  that  I  had  been  the  magician  to  call  it  out. 

It  was  only  a  kind  word  and  a  friendly  act,  but 
somehow  it  brightened  that  dingy  room  wonderfully. 
It  changed  the  faces  of  a  dozen  women  and  I  think  it 

*^  touched  a  dozen  hearts,  for  I  saw  many  eyes  follow 
the  plain,  pale  lady  with  sudden  respect ;  and  when 
the  old  woman  got  up  to  go,  several  persons  beckoned 
to  her  and  bought  something,  as  if  they  wanted  to 
repair  their  first  negligence.     That  simple  little  charity 

^  was  as  good  as  a  sermon  to  those  who  saw  it,  and  I 
think  each  traveler  went  on  her  way  better  for  that 
half-hour  in  the  dreary  station.  I  can  testify  that  one 
of  them  did,  and  nothing  but  the  emptiness  of  her 
purse  prevented  her  from  "comforting  the  heart"  of 

^  every  forlorn  old  woman  she  met  for  a  week  after. 

Louisa  May  Alcott. 
PermisifUm  of  Rohert»  Brothers, 


NEGLECTED  ONCE,  I  COME  NO  MORE. 

There  was  a  man  who  dreamed  one  day 
Of  great  things  that  he  meant  to  do  ; 

But  idly  in  the  sunshine  lay 

The  while  he  dreamt,  and  never  knew 
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What  proud,  bright  shape  was  drawing  nigh 
Nor  listened  to  its  thrilling  cry — 

"Arise,  arise,  and  follow  me,    - 
And  make  your  dream  reality !", 
Until  it  passed  away  again, 
And  passing,  smote  the  dreamer's  brain 
With  sudden  sense  of  loss  and  pain. 

"  Who  calls  me?"  anxiously  he  cried  ; 

"  Oh,  speak  I     Oh,  come  once  more  to  me  !" 

But  far  away  a  voice  replied  : 
' '  My  name  is  Opportunity — 

Who  welcomes  me  with  swift  embrace 

Shall  meet  me  always  face  to  face ; 

But  the  stern  truth  is  known  of  yore. 
Neglected  once,  I  come  no  more !" 

And  still  the  dreamer  in  the  sun 

Imagines  great  deeds  to  be  done. 

Yet  sees,  alas,  the  fruit  of  none. 

Mary  Bradley. 


THE  UGLY  DUCKLING. 

It  was  lovely  summer  weather  in  the  country,  and 
the  golden  corn,  the  green  oats,  and  the  haystacks 
piled  up  in  the  meadows  looked  beautiful.  The  stork 
walking  about  on  his  long  red  legs  chattered  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  which  he  had  learnt  from  his 
mother,     The  corn-fields    and    meadows  were   sur- 
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rounded  by  huge  forests,  in  the  midst  of  which  were 
deep  pools.  It  was,  indeed,  delightful  to  walk  about 
in  the  country.  In  a  sunny  spot  stood  a  pleasant  old 
farm-house  close  by  a  deep  river,  and  from  the  house 
^  down  to  the  water  side  grew  great  burdock  leaves,  so 
high,  that  under  the  tallest  of  them  a  little  child  could 
stand  upright.  The  spot  was  as  wild  as  the  centre  of 
a  thick  wood.  In  this  snug  retreat  sat  a  duck  on  her 
nest,  watching  for  her  young  brood  to  hatch  ;  she  was 

*®  beginning  to  get  tired  of  her  task,  for  the  little  ones 
were  a  long  time  coming  out  of  their  shells,  and  she 
seldom  had  any  visitors.  The  other  ducks  liked  much 
better  to  swim  about  in  the  river  than  to  climb  the 
slippery  banks,  and  sit  under  a  burdock  leaf,  to  have 

*^  a  gossip  with  her.  At  length  one  shell  cracked,  and 
then  another,  and  from  each  egg  came  a  living, 
creature  that  lifted  its  head  and  cried,  *'  Peep,  peep." 
"Quack,  quack,"  said  the  mother,  and  then  they  all 
quacked  as  well  as  they  could,  and  looked  about  them 

^  on  every  side  at  the  large  green  leaves.  Their  mother 
allowed  them  to  look  as  much  as  they  liked,  because 
green  is  good  for  the  eyes.  "  How  large  the  world  is, " 
said  the  young  ducks,  when  they  found  how  much 
more  room  they  now  had  than  while  they  were  inside 

^  the  egg-shell.  "Do  you  imagine  this  is  the  whole 
world?"  asked  the  mother  ;  "  Wait  till  you  have  seen 
the  garden  ;  it  stretches  far  beyond  that  to  the  parson's 
field,  but  I  have  never  ventured  to  such  a  distance. 
Are  you   all    out?"    she  continued,  rising;    "no,   I 

^  declare,  the  largest  egg  lies  there  still.     I  wonder  how 
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long  this  is  to  last,  I  am  quite  tired  of  it;"   and  she 
seated  herself  again  on  the  nest. 

''Well,  how  are  you  getting  on?"  asked  an  old 
duck,  who  paid  her  a  visit. 

"  One  egg  is  not  hatched  yet,"  said  the  duck,  "it  ^ 
will  not  break.     But  just  look  at  all  the  others,  are 
they  not  the  prettiest  little  ducklings  you  ever  saw? 
They  are  the  image  of  their  father,  who  is  so  unkind, 
he  never  comes  to  see  me." 

"  Let  me  see  the  egg  that  will  not  break,"  said  the  *® 
old  duck ;  ''I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  turkey's  egg.  I 
was  persuaded  to  hatch  some  once,  and  after  all  my 
care  and  trouble  with  the  young  ones,  they  were  afraid 
of  the  water.  I  quacked  and  clucked,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  I  could  not  get  them  to  venture  in.  Let  me  ^ 
look  at  the  egg.  Yes,  that  is  a  turkey's  egg ;  take  my 
advice,  leave  it  where  it  is,  and  teach  the  other 
children  to  swim." 

''  I  think  I  will  sit  on  it  a  little  while  longer,"  said 
the  duck  ;   "as  I  have  sat  so  long  already,  a  few  days  ^ 
will  be  nothing. ' ' 

"Please  yourself,"  said   the   old   duck,   and   she 
went  away. 

At  last  the  large  egg  broke,  and  a  young  one  crept 
forth,  crying,  "Peep,  peep."  It  was  very  large  and  ^ 
ugly.  The  duck  stared  at  it,  and  exclaimed,  "It  is 
very  large,  and  not  at  all  like  the  others.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  really  a  turkey.  We  shall  soon  find  it  out,  how- 
ever, when  we  go  to  the  water.  It  must  go  in,  if  I 
have  to  push  it  in  myself."  ^ 
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On  the  next  day  the  weather  was  delightful,  and 
the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  green  burdock  leaves,  so 
the  mothegp  duck  took  her  young  brood  down  to  the 
water,    and   jumped   in    with    a    splash.     "Quack, 

^  quack,"  cried  she,  and  one  after  another  the  little 
ducklings  jumped  in.  The  water  closed  over  their 
heads,  but  they  came  up  again  in  an  instant,  and  swam 
about  quite  prettily  with  their  legs  paddling  under 
them  as  easily  as  possible,  and  the  ugly  duckling  was 

^®  also  in  the  water  swimming  with  them. 

"Oh,"  said  the  mother,  "that  is  not  a  turkey; 
how  well  he  uses  his  legs,  and  how  upright  he  holds 
himself !  He  is  my  own  child,  and  he  is  not  so  very 
ugly  after  all  if  you  look  at  him  properly.     Quack, 

^  quack  !  come  with  me  now,  I  will  take  you  into  grand 
society,  and  introduce  you  to  the  farmyard,  but  you 
must  keep  close  to  me  or  you  may  be  trodden  upon  ; 
and,  above  all,  beware  of  the  cat." 

When  they  reached  the  farmyard,  there  was  a  great 

^  disturbance,  two  families  were  fighting  for  an  eel's 
head,  which,  after  all,  was  carried  off  by  the  cat. 
"See,  children,  that  is  the  way  of  the  world,"  said 
the  mother  duck,  whetting  her  beak,  for  she  would 
have  liked  the  eel's  head  herself.     "Come,  now,  use 

^  your  legs,  and  let  me  see  how  well  you  can  behave. 
You  must  bow  your  heads  prettily  to  that  old  duck 
yonder ;  she  is  the  highest  born  of  them  all,  and  has 
Spanish  blood,  therefore  she  is  well  off.  Don't  you 
see  she  has  a  red  rag  tied  to  her  leg,  which  is  some- 

^  thing  very  grand,  and  a  great  honor  for  a  duck ;  it 
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shows  that  every  one  is  anxious  not  to  lose  her,  as  she 
can  be  recognized  both  by  man  and  beast.  Come, 
now,  don't  turn  in  your  toes,  a  well-bred  duckling 
spreads  his  feet  wide  apart,  just  like  his  father  and 
mother,  in  this  way ;  now  bend  your  neck,  and  say  ^ 
'quack.'  " 

The  ducklings  did  as  they  were  bid,  but  the  other 
ducks  stared,  and  said,  ''Look,  here  comes  another 
brood,  as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  us  already  I  and 
what  a  queer  looking  object  one  of  them  is ;  we  don't  *® 
want  him  here,"  and  then  one  flew  out  and  bit  him  in 
the  neck. 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  the  mother;  "he  is  not 
doing  any  harm." 

"Yes,  but  he  is  so  big  and  ugly,"  said  the  spite-  ^ 
ful  duck,  "and  therefore  he  must  be  turned  out." 

"The  others  are  very  pretty  children,"  said  the 
old  duck  with  the  rag  on  her  leg,  "all  but  that  one ; 
I  wish  his  mother  could  improve  him  a  little." 

"That  is  impossible,  your  grace,"  replied  the  ^ 
mother ;  "  he  is  not  pretty ;  but  he  has  a  very  good 
disposition,  and  swims  as  well  or  even  better  than  the 
others.  I  think  he  will  grow  up  pretty,  and  perhaps 
be  smaller ;  he  has  remained  too  long  in  the  egg,  and 
therefore  his  figure  is  not  properly  formed;"  and  ^ 
then  she  stroked  his  neck  and  smoothed  the  feathers, 
saying,  "  It  is  a  drake,  and  therefore  not  of  so  much 
consequence.  I  think  he  will  grow  up.  strong,  and 
able  to  take  care  of  himself." 

"The  other  ducklings  are  graceful  enough,"  said  ^ 
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the  old  duck.     "Now  make  yourself  at  home,  and  if 
you  find  an  eel's  head,  you  can  bring  it  to  me." 

And  so  they  made  themselves  comfortable ;  but 
the  poor  duckling,  who  had  crept  out  of  his  shell  last 

^  of  all,  and  looked  so  ugly,  was  bitten  and  pushed  and 
made  fun  of,  not  only  by  the  ducks,  but  by  all  the 
poultry.  "He  is  too  big,"  they  all  said,  and  the 
turkey  cock,  who  had  been  bom  into  the  world  with 
spurs,  and  fancied  himself  really  an  emperor,  puffed 

*°  himself  out  like  a  vessel  in  full  sail,  and  flew  at  the 
duckling,  and  became  quite  red  in  the  head  with  pas- 
sion, so  that  the  poor  little  thing  did  not  know  where 
to  go,  and  was  quite  miserable  because  he  was  so  ugly 
and  laughed  at  by  the  whole  farmyard.     So  it  went 

^  on  from  day  to  day  till  it  got  worse  and  worse.  The 
poor  duckling  was  driven  about  by  every  one ;  even 
his  brothers  and  sisters  were  unkind  to  him,  and 
would  say,  "Ah,  you  ugly  creature,  I  wish  the  cat 
would  get  you,"  and  his  mother  said  she  wished  he 

*  had  never  been  born.  The  ducks  pecked  him,  the 
chickens  beat  him,  and  the  girl  who  fed  the  poultry 
kicked  him  with  her  feet.  So  at  last  he  ran  away, 
frightening  the  little  birds  in  the  hedge  as  he  flew  over 
the  palings. 

^  "  They  are  afraid  of  me,  because  I  am  so  ugly," 
he  said.  So  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  flew  still  farther, 
until  he  came  out  on  a  large  moor,  inhabited  by  wild 
ducks.  Here  he  remained  the  whole  night,  feeling 
very  tired  and  sorrowful. 

"        In  the  morning,  when  the  wild  ducks  rose  in  the 
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air,  they  stared  at  their  new  comrade.     ''What  sort 
of  a  duck  are  you?"  they  all  said,  coming  round  him. 

He  bowed  to  them^'ahd  was  as  polite  as  he  could 
be,  but  he  did  not  reply  to  their  question.     ''  You  are 
exceedingly  ugly,"  said  the  wild  ducks,  "but  that  ® 
will  not  matter  if  you  do  not  want  to  marry  one  of 
our  family." 

Poor  thing  !  he  had  no  thoughts  of  marriage  ;  all 
he  wanted  was  permission  to  lie  among  the  rushes, 
and  drink  some  of  the  water  on  the  moor.  After  he  *® 
had  been  on  the  moor  two  days,  there  came  two  wild 
geese,  or  rather  goslings,  for  they  had  not  been  out  of 
the  egg  long,  and  were  very  saucy.  "  Listen,  friend," 
said  one  of  them  to  the  duckling,  ''you  are  so  ugly, 
that  we  like  you  very  well.  Will  you  go  with  us,  and  ^ 
become  a  bird  of  passage?  Not  far  from  here  is  an- 
other moor,  in  which  there  are  some  pretty  wild 
geese,  all  unmarried.  It  is  a  chance  for  you  to  get  a 
wife  ;  you  may  be  lucky,  ugly  as  you  are." 

"  Pop,  pop,"  sounded  in  the  air,  and  the  two  wild  ^ 
geese  fell  dead  among  the  rushes,  and  the  water  was 
tinged  with  blood.  "  Pop,  pop,"  echoed  far  and  wide 
in  the  distance,  and  whole  flocks  of  wild  geese  rose  up 
from  the  rushes.  The  sound  continued  from  every 
direction,  for  the  sportsmen  surrounded  the  moor,  and  ^ 
some  were  even  seated  on  branches  of  trees,  overlook- 
ing the  rushes.  The  blue  smoke  from  the  guns  rose 
like  clouds  over  the  dark  trees,  and  as  it  floated  away 
across  the  water,  a  number  of  sporting  dogs  bounded 
in   among    the    rushes,    which    bent    beneath   them " 
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wherever  they  went.  How  they  terrified  the  poor 
duckling  I  He  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  it  under 
his  wing,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  large  terrible  dog 
passed  quite  near  him.  His  jaws  were  open,  his  tongue 
^  hung  from  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  glared  fearfully. 
He  thrust  his  nose  closer  to  the  duckling,  showing  his 
sharp  teeth,  and  then  ''  splash,  splash,"  he  went  into 
the  water  without  touching  him.  *'  Oh,"  sighed  the 
duckling,  '*  how  thankful  I  am  for  being  so  ugly ;  even 

*®  a  dog  will  not  bite  me."  And  so  he  lay  quite  still, 
while  the  shot  rattled  through  the  rushes,  and  gun 
after  gun  was  fired  over  him.  It  was  late  in  the  day 
before  all  became  quiet,  but  even  then  the  poor  young 
thing  did  not  dare  to  move.     He  waited  quietly  for 

*^  several  hours,  and  then,  after  looking  carefully  around 
him,  hastened  away  from  the  moor  as  fast  as  he  could. 
He  ran  over  field  and  meadow  till  a  storm  arose,  and 
he  could  hardly  struggle  against  it.  Towards  even- 
ing, he  reached  a  poor  little  cottage  that  seemed  ready 

*  to  fall,  and  only  remained  standing  because  it  could 
not  decide  on  which  side  to  fall  first.  The  storm  con- 
tinued so  violent  that  the  duckling  could  go  no  far- 
ther ;  he  sat  down  by  the  cottage,  and  then  he  noticed 
that  the  door  was  not  quite  closed  in  consequence  of 

25  one  of  the  hinges  having  given  way.  There  was  there- 
fore a  narrow  opening  near  the  bottom  large  enough 
for  him  to  slip  through,  which  he  did  very  quietly, 
and  got  a  shelter  for  the  night.  A  woman,  a  tom  cat, 
and  a  hen  lived  in  this  cottage.     The  tom  cat,  whom 

^  his   mistress   called,  *'My  little   son,"  was   a  great 
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favorite ;  he  could  raise  his  back,  and  purr,  and  could 
even  throw  out  sparks  from  his  fur  if  it  were  stroked 
the  wrong  way.  The  hen  had  very  short  legs,  so  she 
was  called  "Chickie  short  legs."  She  laid  good  eggs, 
and  her  mistress  loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  her  own 
child.  In  the  morning,  the  strange  visitor  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  tom  cat  began  to  purr,  and  the  hen 
to  cluck. 

*'  What  is  that  noise  about?"  said  the  old  woman, 
looking  round  the  room,  but  her  sight  was  not  very 
good ;  therefore,  when  she  saw  the  duckling  she 
thought  it  must  be  a  fat  duck,  that  had  strayed 
from  home.  "Oh  what  a  prize  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
hope  it  is  not  a  drake,  for  then  I  shall  have  some  duck's 
eggs.  I  must  wait  and  see."  So  the  duckling  was  ^ 
allowed  to  remain  on  trial  for  three  weeks,  but  there 
were  no  eggs.  Now  the  tom  cat  was  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  the  hen  was  mistress,  and  they  always 
said,  "We  and  the  world,"  for  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  half  the  world  and  the  better  half  too.  ^ 
The  duckling  thought  that  others  might  hold  a  differ- 
ent opinion  on  the  subject,  but  the  hen  would  not 
listen  to  such  doubts.  "Can  you  lay  eggs?"  she 
asked.  "No."  "Then  have  the  goodness  to  hold 
your  tongue."  "Can  you  raise  your  back,  or  purr,  ^ 
or  throw  out  sparks?"  said  the  tom  cat.  "No." 
"  Then  you  have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  when 
sensible  people  are  speaking."  So  the  duckling  sat 
in  a  corner,  feeling  very  low-spirited,  till  the  sunshine 
and  the  fresh  air  came  into  the  room  through  the  open 
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door,  and  then  he  began  to  feel  such  a  great  longing 
for  a  swim  on  the  water,  that  he  could  not  help  tell- 
ing the  hen. 

''What   an   absurd  idea,"  said  the   hen.     ''You 

^  have  nothing  else  to  do,  therefore  you  have  foolish 
fancies.  If  you  could  purr  or  lay  eggs,  they  would 
pass  away. 

"But  it  is  so  delightful  to  swim  about  on  the 
water,"  said  the  duckling,  "  and  so  refreshing  to  feel 

^®  it  close  over  your  head,  while  you  dive  down  to  the 
bottom," 

"Delightful  indeed!"  said  the  hen,  "why,  you 
must  be  crazy  I  Ask  the  cat,  he  is  the  cleverest  ani- 
mal I  know,  ask  him  how  he  would  like  to  swim  about 

^  on  the  water,  or  to  dive  under  it,  for  I  will  not  speak 
of  my  own  opinion  ;  ask  our  mistress,  the  old  Woman 
— there  is  no  one  in  the  world  more  clever  than  she  is. 
Do  you  think  she  would  like  to  swim,  or  let  the  water 
close  over  her  head?" 

^        "  You  don't  understand  me,"  said  the  duckling. 

"We  don't  understand  you?    Who  can  understand 

you,  I  wonder?     Do  you  consider  yourself  more  clever 

than  the  cat,  or  the  old  woman?     I  will  say  nothing 

of  myself.     Don't  imagine  such  nonsense,  child,  and 

^  thank  your  good  fortune  that  you  have  been  received 
liere.  Are  you  not  in  a  warm  room,  and  in  society 
from  which  you  may  learn  something?  But  you  are  a 
chatterer,  and  your  company  is  not  very  agieeable. 
Believe  me,  I  speak  only  for  your  good.     I  may  tell 

^  you   unpleasant   truths,  but   that  is   a '  proof  of  my 
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friendship.  I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  lay  eggs,  and 
learn  to  purr  as  quickly  as  possible." 

''I  believe  I  must  go  out  into  the  world  again," 
said  the  duckling. 

''Yes,  do,"  said  the  hen.  So  the  duckling  left 
the  cottage,  and  soon  found  water  on  which  it  could 
swim  and  dive,  but  was  avoided  by  all  other  animals, 
because  of  its  ugly  appearance.  Autumn  came,  and 
the  leaves  in  the  forest  turned  to  orange  and  gold ; 
then,  as  winter  approached,  the  wind  caught  them  as 
they  fell  and  whirled  them  in  the  cold  air.  The 
clouds,  heavy  with  hail  and  snow-flakes,  hung  low  in 
the  sky,  and  the  raven  stood  on  tlie  ferns  crying, 
"Croak,  croak."  It  made  one  shiver  with  cold  to 
look  at  him.  All  this  was  very  sad  for  the  poor  little 
duckling.  One  evening,  just  as  the  sun  set  amid  radi- 
ant clouds,  there  came  a  large  flock  of  beautiful  birds 
out  of  the  bushes.  The  duckling  had  never  seen  any 
like  them  before.  They  were  swans,  and  they  curved 
their  graceful  necks,  while  their  soft  plumage  shone 
with  dazzling  whiteness.  They  uttered  a  singular 
cry,  as  they  spread  their  glorious  wings  and  flew  away 
from  those  cold  regions  to  warmer  countries  across  the 
sea.  As  they  mounted  higher  and  higher  in  the  air, 
the  ugly  little  duckling  felt  quite  a  strange  sensation 
as  he  watched  tliem.  He  whirled  himself  in  the 
water  like  a  wheel,  stretched  out  his  neck  towards 
them,  and  uttered  a  cry  so  strange  that  it  frightened 
himself.  Could  he  ever  forget  those  beautiful,  happy 
birds?  and  when  at  last  they  were  out  of  his  sight. 
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he  dived  under  the  water,  and  rose  again  almost  be- 
side himself  with  excitement.  He  knew  noib  the 
names  of  these  birds,  nor  where  they  had  flown,  but 
lie  felt  towards  them  as  he  had  never  felt  for  any  other 

^  bird  in  the  world.  He  was  not  envious  of  these  beau- 
tiful creatures,  but  wished  to  be  as  lovely  as  they. 
Poor  ugly  creature,  how  gladly  he  would  have  lived 
even  with  the  ducks  had  they  only  given  him  encour- 
agement.    The   winter   grew  colder   and  colder ;  he 

^®  was  obliged  to  swim  about  on  the  water  to  keep  it  from 
freezing,  but  every  night  the  space  on  which  he  swam 
became  smaller  and  smaller.  At  length  it  froze  so 
hard  that  the  ice  in  the  water  crackled  as  he  moved, 
and  the  duckling  had  to  paddle  with  his  legs  as  well 

^^  as  he  could,  to  keep  the  space  from  closing  up.  He 
became  exhausted  at  last,  and  lay  still  and  helpless, 
frozen  fast  in  the  ice. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  peasant,  who  was  passing 
by,  saw  what  had  happened.     He  broke  the  ice  in 

^  pieces  with  his  wooden  shoe,  and  carried  the  duck- 
ling home  to  his  wife.  The  warmth  revived  the  poor 
little  creature  ;  but  when  the  children  wanted  to  play 
with  him,  the  duckling  thought  they  would  do  him 
some  harm  ;  so  he  started  up  in  terror,  fluttered  into 

^  the  milk-pan,  and  splashed  the  milk  about  the  room. 
Then  the  woman  clapped  her  hands,  which  frightened 
him  still  more.  He  flew  first  into  the  butter-cask  then 
into  the  meal-tub,  and  out  again.  What  a  condition 
he  was  in  !     The  woman  screamed,  and  struck  at  him 

^  with  the  tongs ;   the  children  laughed  and  screamed, 
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and  tumbled  over  each  other,  in  their  efforts  to  catch 
him  ;  but  luckily  he  escaped.  The  door  stood  open  ; 
the  poor  creature  could  just  manage  to  slip  out  among 
the  bushes,  and  lie  down  quite  exhausted  in  the  newly 
fallen  snow.  ^ 

It  would  be  very  sad,  were  I  to  relate  all  the  misery 
and  privations  which  the  poor  little  duckling  endured 
during  the  hard  winter ;  but  when  it  had  passed,  he 
found  himself  lying  one  morning  in  a  moor,  amongst 
the  rushes.  He  felt  the  warm  sun  shining,  and  heard  *® 
the  lark  singing,  and  saw  that  all  around  was  beauti- 
ful spring.  Then  the  young  bird  felt  that  his  wings 
were  strong,  as  he  flapped  them  against  his  sides,  and 
rose  high  into  the  air.  They  bore  him  onwards,  until 
he  found  himself  in  a  large  garden,  before  he  well  ^ 
knew  how  it  had  happened.  The  apple-trees  were  in 
full  blossom,  and  the  fragrant  elders  bent  their  long 
green  branches  down  to  the  stream  which  wound 
round  a  smooth  lawn.  Everything  looked  beautiful, 
in  the  freshness  of  early  spring.  From  a  thicket  close  ^ 
by  came  three  beautiful  white  swans,  rustling  their 
feathers,  and  swimming  lightly  over  the  smooth  water. 
The  duckling  remembered  the  lovely  birds,  and  felt 
more  strangely  unhappy  than  ever. 

"I  will  fly  to  these  royal  birds,"  he  exclaimed,  '^ 
"  and  they  will  kill  me,  because  I  am  so  ugly,  and 
dare  to  approach  them  ;  but  it  does  not  matter  :  better 
be  killed  by  them  than  pecked  by  the  ducks,  beaten 
by  the  hens,  pushed  about  by  the  maiden  who  feeds 
the  poultry,  or  starved  with  hunger  in  the  winter."      * 
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Then  he  flew  to  the  water,  and  swam  towards  the 
beautiful  swans.  The  moment  they  espied  the 
stranger,  they  rushed  to  meet  him  with  outstretched 
wings. 

^  "Kill  me,"  said  the  poor  bird,  and  he  bent  his 
head  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  awaited 
death. 

But  what  did  he  see  in  the  clear  stream  below? 
His  own  image  ;  no  longer  a  dark,  gray  bird,  ugly  and 

^®  disagreeable  to  look  at,  but  a  graceful  and  beautiful 
swan.  To  be  born  in  a  duck's  nest,  in  a  farmyard,  is 
of  no  consequence  to  a  bird,  if  it  is  hatched  from  a 
swan's  egg.  He  now  felt  glad  at  having  suffered 
sorrow  and  trouble,  because  it  enabled  him  to  enjoy  so 

^^  much  better  all  the  pleasure  and  happiness  around 
him ;  for  the  great  swans  swam  round  the  new- 
comer, and  stroked  his  neck  with  their  beaks  as  a 
welcome. 

Into  the  garden  presently  came  some  little  chil- 

^  dren,  and  threw  bread  and  cake  into  the  water. 

"See,"  cried  the  youngest,  "there  is  a  new 
one ; "  and  the  rest  were  delighted,  and  ran  to  their 
father  and  mother,  dancing  and  clapping  their  hands, 
and  shouting  joyously,  "  There  is  another  swan  come  ; 

^  a  new  one  has  arrived." 

Then  they  threw  more  bread  and  cake  into  the 
water,  and  said,  "The  new  one  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all;  he  is  so  young  and  pretty."  And  the  old 
swans  bowed  their  heads  before  him. 

^       Then  he  felt  quite  ashamed,  and  hid  his  head 
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under  his  wing;  for  he  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
he  was  so  happy,  and  yet  not  at  all  proud.  He  had 
been  so  persecuted  and  despised  for  his  ugjiness,  and 
now  he  heard  them  say  he  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  birds.  Even  the  elder-tree  bent  down  its 
boughs  into  the  water  before  him,  and  the  sun  shone 
warm  and  bright.  Then  he  rustled  his  feathers, 
curved  his  slender  neck,  and  cried  joyfully,  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  "  I  never  dreamed  of  such  happi- 
ness as  this,  while  I  was  an  ugly  duckling." 

Hans  Christian  Andsbsbn. 
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''  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch-Tree  I 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  0  Birch-Tree  ! 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 
Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley  I 
I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me,  ^ 

Build  a  swift  Cheemaun  for  sailing, 
That  shall  float,  upon  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily  ! 

"  Lay  aside  your  cloak,  O  Birch-Tree  I  ^ 

Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wrapper. 
For  the  Summer-time  is  coming. 
And  the  sun  is  warm  in  heaven, 
And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper  I" 
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Thus  aloud  cried  Hiawatha 

In  the  solitary  forest, 

By' the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 

When  the  birds  were  singing  gayly, 
^  In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  were  singing, 

And  the  sun,  from  sleep  awaking, 

Started  up  and  said,  ''  Behold  me  I 

Geezis,  the  great  Sun,  behold  me !" 
And  the  tree  with  all  its  branches 
*®  Rustled  in  the  breeze  of  morning. 

Saying,  with  a  sigh  of  patience, 

*'  Take  my  cloak,  0  Hiawatha !" 
With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled ; 

Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches, 
^  Just  above  the  roots,  he  cut  it, 

Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward ; 

Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom, 

Sheer  h^  cleft  the  bark  asunder. 

With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it, 
^  Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken. 

"  Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar  I 

Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches. 

My  canoe  to  make  more  steady, 

Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me !" 
^  Through  the  summit  of  the  Cedar 

Went  a  sound,  a  cry  of  horror. 

Went  a  murmur  of  resistance  ; 

But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 

"Take  my  boughs,  O  Hiawatha !" 
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Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  cedar, 
Shaped  them  straightway  to  a  framework, 
Like  two  bows  he  formed  and  shap^  them. 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

''  Give  me  of  your  roots,  0  Tamarack  1 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larch-Tree  I 
My  canoe  to  bind  together, 
So  to  bind  the  ends  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me  I" 

And  the  Larch,  with  all  its  fibres, 
Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning, 
Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tassels, 
Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 
"Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha  I" 

From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres, 
V  Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch-Tree, 

Closely  sewed  the  bark  together, 
Bound  it  closely  to  the  framework. 

"  Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir-Tree  I 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin, 
So  to  close  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me  !" 

And  the  Fir-Tree,  tall  and  sombre, 
Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  darkness. 
Rattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles. 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 
''  Take  my  balm,  0  Hiawatha  1" 
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And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam, 
Took  the  resin  of  the  Fir-Tree, 
Smeared  therewith' each  seam  and  fissure. 
Made  each  crevice  safe  from  water. 

"  Give  me  of  your  quills,  0  Hedgehog ! 
All  your  quills,  O  Kagh,  the  Hedgehog! 
I  will  make  a  necklace  of  them. 
Make  a  girdle  for  my  beauty, 
And  two  stars  to  deck  her  bosom  !  " 

From  a  hollow  tree  the  Hedgehog 

.With  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  at  him, 

Shot  his  shining  quills,  like  arrows. 

Saying,  with  a^ drowsy  murmur. 

Through  the  tangle  of  his  whiskers, 

13  ''  Take  my  quills,  O  Hiawatha  !  " 

From  the  gi'ound  the  quills  he  gathered, 
All  the  little  shining  arrow^s, 
Stained  them  red  and  blue  and  yellow, 
With  the  juice  of  roots  and  berries ; 
20  Into  his  canoe  he  wrought  them. 

Round  its  waist  a  shining  girdle, 
Round  its  bows  a  gleaming  necklace, 
On  its  breast  two  stars  resplendent. 

Thus  the  Bircl;i  Canoe  was  builded 
^  In  the  valley,  by  the  river. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  forest ; 
And  the  forest's  life  -v^as  ii?i  it, 
AU  its  mystery  and  its  magic. 
All  the  lightness  of  the  birch-tree, 
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All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 

All  the  larch's  supple  sinews ; 

And  it  floated  on  the  river 

Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 

Like  a  yellow  water-lily.  ^ 

Paddles  none  had  Hiawatha, 
Paddles  none  he  had  or  needed, 
For  his  thoughts  as  paddles  served  him, 
And  his  wishes  served  to  guide  him  ; 
Swift  or  slow  at  will  he  glided,  ^° 

Veered  to  right  or  left  at  pleasure. 

Then  he  called  aloud  to  Kwasind, 
To  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Saying,  "  Help  me  clear  this  river 
Of  its  sunken  logs  and  sand-bars."  ^ 

Straight  into  the  river  Kwasind 
Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Dived  as  if  he  were  a  beaver. 
Stood  up  to  his  waist  in  water. 
To  his  arm-pits  in  the  river,  *^ 

Swam  and  shouted  in  the  river. 
Tugged  at  sunken  logs  and  branches. 
With  his  hands  he  scooped  the  sand-bars, 
With  his  feet  the  ooze  and  tangle. 

And  thus  sailed  my  Hiawatha  ® 

Down  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
Sailed  through  all  its  bends  and  windings, 
Sailed  through  all  its  deeps  and  shallows, 
While  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Swam  the  deeps,  the  shallows  waded.  ^ 
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Up  and  down  the  river  went  they, 
In  and  out  among  its  islands, 
Cleared  its  bed  of  root  and  sand-bar, 
Dragged  the  dead  trees  from  its  channel, 
Made  its  passage  safe  and  certain. 
Made  a  pathway  for  the  people. 
From  its  springs  among  the  mountains, 
To  the  waters  of  Pauwating, 
To  the  bay  of  Taquamenaw. 

Hbnby  Wadswobth  Longfellow. 
From  ••  HiawcUha.'* 

Permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 


OF  AVOIDING  CURIOUS  INQUIRY   INTO   THE 
LIVES  OF  OTHERS. 

10  My  son,  be  not  curious,  nor  trouble  thyself  with 
idle  cares. 

What  is  this  or  that  to  thee?    follow  thou  Me. 

For  what  is  it  to  thee,  whether  that  man  be  such 

or  such,  or  whether  this  man  do  or  speak  this  or  that? 

15        Thou  shalt  not  need  to  answer  for  others,  but  shalt 

give   account   for   thyself;  why  therefore   dost  thou 

entangle  thyself  ? 

Behold,  I  know  every  one,  and  do  see  all  things 
that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  also  I  understand  how 
20  it  is  with  every  one,  what  he  thinks,  what  he  wishes, 
and  at  what  his  intentions  aim. 

Unto  Me  therefore  all  things  are  to  be  committed  ; 
but  do  thou  keep  thyself  in  peace,  and  leave  the 
unquiet  to  be  as  unquiet  as  they  will. 
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WhatsoevGt  they  shall  have  done  or  said,  shall 
come  upon  themselves,  for  Me  they  cannbt  deceive. 

Be  not  fcareful  for  the  shadow  of  d  great  name, 
or  for  the  familiar  friendship  of  many,  or  for  the  par- 
ticular and  separate  affection  of  men. 

For  these  things  both  distract  the  heart,  and 
greatly  darken  it. 

Be  thou  circumspect,  and  watchful  in  prayfer,  and 
in  all  things  humble  thyself. 

Thomas  X  Kempis. 
From  "  The  ImitatUm  of  Christ" 


NAT'S  PUNISHMENT. 

One  fault  of  Nat's  gave  thfe  Bha^rs  much  anxiety,  ^ 
although  they  saw  how  it  had  been  strengthened  by 
fear  and  ighbrarice.  I  regret  to  say  that  Nat  some- 
tiines  told  lies.  Not  very  black  ones,  seldom  getting 
deepfer  than  gray,  and  often  the  mildest  of  ivhite  fibs ; 
but  that  did  not  matter,  a  lie  is  a  lie,  and  though  is 
we  all  tell  riiany  polite  untruths  in  this  q[ueer  world 
of  ours,  it  is  not  right,  and  everybody  knows  ii. 

"  You  cannot  be  too  careful ;  watch  your  tongue, 
and  eyes,  and  hailds,  for  it  is  easy  to  tell,  and  look, 
and  act  untruth,"  said  Mr.  Bhaer,  iti  one  of  the  talks  20 
he  had  with  Nat  about  his  chief  temptation. 

**  I  know  it,  and  I  don't  iheari  to,  biit  it's  so  much 
easier  to  get  along  if  yotl  ain't  very  fussy  about  being 
exactly  true.     I  ttsed  to  tell  'em  because  I  was  afraid 
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of  fatbQi:  and  N^cplo,  and  nqw  I  do  sometimes  because 
the  boys  Jaugh  at  me.     I  ki^ow  it's  bad,  but  ^  for- 
get," and  Nat  looked  much  depressed  by  his  sij^^. 
"When  I  we\s  a  liftle  1^4  I  used  to  telj  liea  1    Ach  I 

^  what  fibs  they  ^er^,  aiici  ^y  plji  grandmother  pured 
me  pf  ^t>r-hpw,  4^  ypu  thxj^}^?  My  parents  had 
talked,  and  cried,  and  punished,  but  gtill  did  I  fpr- 
gQj}  as  you.  Tl^en  said  the  dear  pl(d  grandipother, 
'  I  shall  help  ypu  to  remember,  and  put  a  check  ou 

*^  this  ui^ruly  part,'  i^th  that  she  drew  put  my  tqngue 
and  snipped  the  en4  with  lier  scigsor^  till  the  blood 
ran.  Tliat  was  terrible,  ypvi  may  believe,  but  it  did 
me  iiiucb  good,  because  it  waa  gore  for  days,  and 
every  wprd  I  said  came  so  slowly  that  I  bad  time  to 

*^  think.  After  that  I  was  ipore  careful,  and  got  pn 
better,  fpr  I  feared  the  big  scissor^.  Yet  the  dear 
gr£|;ndmpther  w^  n^p^t  kind  to  me  in  all  things,  and 
when  she  lay  dying  far  away  in  Nuremberg,  she 
pr^ypd  that  little  Frit?  might  love  God  and  tell  the 

20  truth." 

*'  I  never  hs^  any  grandmothers,  but  if  ypu  think 
it  will  cure  nie,  J '11  let  you  snip  my  tongue,"  said 
Nat  herpically,  for  he  dreaded  pain,  yet  did  wish  to 
stop  fibbing. 

^        Mr.  Bhaer  smiled,  but  shook  his  hpad. 

''I  have  a  better  'Vfay  l^han  that.     I  tried  it  once 
before  and  it  wprked  well,     gee  now,  when  you  tell  a 
Up  I  will  not  punish  ypu,  but  ypu  shall  punish  me." 
"  How?  "  asked  Nat,  st£|,^tled  at^  the  idea. 

^        "You  shall  ferule  me  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
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way ;  I  seldom  do  it  myself,  but  it  may  make  you 
remember  better  to  give  me  pain  than  to  feel  it 
yourself." 

"  Strike  you?     Oh,  I  couldn't !  "  cried  Nat. 

"Then  mind   that   tripping   tongue  of   thine.     I   ^ 
have  no  wish  to  be  hurt,  but  I  would  gladly  bear 
much  pain  to  cure  this  fault." 

This  suggestion  made  such  an  impression  on  Nat, 
that  for  a  long  time  he  set  a  watch  upon  his  lips,  and 
was  desperately  accurate,  for  Mr.  Bhaer  judged  ^^ 
rightly,  that  love  of  him  would  be  more  powerful 
with  Nat  than  fear  for  himself.  But  alas !  one  sad 
day  Nat  was  off  his  guard,  and  when  peppery  Emil 
threatened  to  thrash  him,  if  it  was  he  who  had  run 
over  his  garden  and  broken  down  his  best  hills  of  *^ 
corn,  Nat  declared  he  didn't,  and  then  was  ashamed 
to  own  up  that  he  did  do  it,  when  Jack  was  chasing 
him  the  night  before. 

He  thought  no  one  would  find  it  out,  but  Tommy 
happened  to  see  him,  and  when  Emil  spoke  of  it  a  ^ 
day  or  two  later,  Tonjmy  gave  his  evidence,  and  Mr. 
Bhaer  heard  it.  School  was  over,  and  they  were  all 
standing  about  in  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Bhaer  had  just 
sat  down  on  the  straw  settee,  to  enjoy  his  frolic  with 
Teddy ;  but  when  he  heard  Tommy,  and  saw  Nat  '^ 
turn  scarlet,  and  look  at  him  with  a  frightened  face, 
he  put  the  little  boy  down,  saying,  "Go  to  thy 
mother,  biibchen,  I  will  come  soon,"  and  taking  Nat 
by  the  hand  led  him  into  the  school,  and  shut  the 
door.  ^ 
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The  boys  looked  at  one  another  in  silence  for  a 
minute,  then  Tommy  slipped  out  and  peeping  in  at 
the  half-closed  blinds,  beheld  a  sight  that  quite  bewil- 
dered him.  Mr.  Bhaer  had  just  taken  down  the  long 
^  rule  that  hung  over  his  desk,  so  seldom  used  that  it 
was  covered  with  dust. 

"  My  eye  !  he's  going  to  come  down  heavy  on  Nat 
this  time.    Wish  I  hadn't  told,"  thought  good-natured 
Tommy,  for  to  be  feruled  was  the  deepest  disgrace  at 
*°  this  school. 

"  You  remember  what  I  told  you  last  time?"  said 
Mr.  Bhaer,  sorrowfully,  not  angrily. 

'*  Yes  ;  but  please  don't  make  me,  I  can't  bear  it," 
cried  Nat,  backing  up   against  the  door  with  both 
*®  hands  behind  him,  and  a  face  full  of  distress. 

"Why  don't  he  up  and  take  it  like  a  man?  I 
would,"  thought  Tommy,  though  his  heart  beat  fast 
at  the  sight. 

"  I  shall  keep  my  word,  and  you  must  remember 
^  to  tell  the  truth.     Obey  me,  Nat,  take  this  and  give 
me  six  good  strokes." 

Tojnmy  was  so  staggered  by  this  last  speech  that 
he  nearly  tumbled  down  the  bank,  but  saved  himself, 
and  hung  on  to  the  window  ledge,  staring  in  with 
^  eyes  as  round  as  the  stuffed  owl's  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

Nat  took  the  rule,  for  when  Mr.  Bhaer  spoke  in  that 

tone  every  one  obeyed  him,  and,  looking  as  scared  and 

guilty  as  if  about   to   stab  his  master,  he  gave  two 

^  feeble  blows  on  the  broad  hand  held  out  to  him.    Then 
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he  Stopped  and  looked  up  half-blind  with  tears,  but 
Mr.  Bhaer  said  steadily, — 

*'  Go  on,  and  strike  harder." 

As  if  seeing  that  it  must  be  done,  and  e^ger  to 
have  the  hard  t^sk  soon  over,  Nat  drew  his  sleeve 
across  his  eyes  and  gave  two  more  (^uick  halrd  strokes 
that  reddened  the  hand,  yet  hilrt  the  giver  more. 

*'  Isn't  that  enough?"  lie  asked  in  a  breathless  sort 
of  tone. 

"Two  more,"  was  all  the  answer,  and  he  gave 
them,  hardly  seeing  where  they  fell,  then  threw  the 
rule  all  across  the  room,  and  hugging  the  kind  hand 
in  both  his  own,  laid  his  face  down  on  it  sobbing  out 
in  a  passion  of  love,  and  shame,  and  peMtence — 

"  I  will  remember !  Oh  !  I  will !" 

L()iTi9A  May  Alcott. 
From '' IdtUe  Men.'' 

PermUfdim  of  UolterU  Brothers, 


SUNBEAMS. 
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Who  does  not  love  the  sunbeams,  and  feel  brighter 
arid  merrier  as  he  Watches  them  playing  on  the  wall, 
sparkling  like  diamonds  on  the  ripples  of  the  sea,  or 
making  bo^s  of  colored  light  on  the  waterfall?  Is 
not  the  sunbeam  so  dear  to  iis  that  it  has  become  a  * 
household  word  for  all  that  is  merry  and  gay?  And 
when  We  want  to  describe  the  dearest,  busiest  little 
spHte  amongst  liis,  who  wakes  a  smile  on  all  faces 
^vherever  she  goes,  do  we  not  call  her  the  "  sunbeam 
of  the  house?"  ^ 
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And  yet  how  little  even  the  wisest  among  us  know 
about  the  nature  and  work  of  these  bright  messen- 
gers of  the  sun  as  they  dart  across  space  1 

Did  you  ever  wake  quite  early  in  the  moriiing, 
^  when  it  was  pitch-dark  and  you  could  see  nothing,  liot 
even  your  own  hand ;  and  then  lie  watching  as  time 
went  on  till  the  light  came  gradually  creeping  in  at 
the  Window?  If  you  have  done  this  you  will  have 
noticed  th^'t  yoli  can  at  first  only  jiist  distinguish  the 

^^  dini  outline  61  the  furniture )  then  you  can  tell  the 
difference  between  the  white  cloth  on  the  table  and  the 
dark  Wardrobe  beside  it ;  then  by  degrees  all  the 
smaller  details,  the  handles  of  the  drawer,  the  pattern 
oh  the  wall,  and  the  different  colors  of  all  the  objects 

^^  in  the  room  become  clearer  and  clearer  till  at  last  you 
see  all  distinctly  in  broad  daylight. 

What  has  been  happening  here?  and  why  have 
the  things  in  the  room  become  visible  by  such  slow 
degrees?     we  say  that  the  sun  is  rising,  but  we  know 

^  very  well  that  it  is  not  the  sun  which  moves,  but  that 
oUr  earth  has  been  turning  slowly  around,  and  bring- 
ing the  little  sjpot  on  which  we  live  face  to  face 
with  the  great  fiery  ball,  so  that  his  beams  can  fall 
ujion  us. 

^  Take  a  small  globe,  and  stick  a  piece  of  black  plaster 
over  England,  then  le't  a  lighted  lam  J)  represent  the 
sun,  and  turn  the  globe  slowly,  so  that  the  spot  creeps 
round  from  the  dark  side  away  from  the  lamp,  until  it 
catches,  first  the  rays  which  ^ass  along  the  side  of  the 

*  globe,  then  the  more  direct  rays,  and  at  last  stands 
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fully  in  the  blaze  of  the  light.  Just  this  was  happen- 
ing to  our  spot  of  the  world  as  you  lay  in  bed  and  saw 
the  light  appear ;  and  we  have  to  learn  to-day  what 
those  beams  are  which  fall  upon  us  and  what  they  do 
for  us.  -6 

First  we  must  learn  something  about  the  sun  itself, 
since  it  is  the  starting-place  of  all  the  sunbeams.  If 
the  sun  were  a  dark  mass  instead  of  a  fiery  one  we 
should  have  none  of  these  bright  cheering  messengers, 
and  though  we  were  turned  face  to  face  with  him  *® 
every  day  we  should  remain  in  one  cold  eternal  night. 
Now  you  will  remember  that  it  is  heat  which  shakes 
apart  the  little  atoms  of  water  and  makes  them  float 
up  in  the  air  to  fall  again  as  rain ;  and  that  if  the 
day  is  cold  they  fall  as  snow,  and  all  the  water  is  ^ 
turned  into  ice.  But  if  the  sun  were  altogether  dark, 
think  how  bitterly  cold  it  would  be ;  far  colder  than 
the  most  wintry  weather  ever  known,  because  in  the 
bitterest  night  some  warmth  comes  out  of  the  earth, 
where  it  has  been  stored  from  the  sunlight  which  fell  ^ 
during  the  day.  But  if  we  never  received  any  warmth 
at  all,  no  water  would  ever  rise'  up  into  the  sky,  no 
rain  over  fall,  no  rivers  flow,  and  consequently  no 
plants  could  grow  and  no  animals  live.  All  water 
would  be  in  the  form  of  snow  and  ice,  and  the  earth  ^ 
would  be  one  great  frozen  mass  with  nothing  moving 
upon  it. 

So  you  see  it  becomes  very  interesting  for  us  to 
learn  what  the  sun  is,  and  how  he  sends  us  his  beams. 
How  far  away  from  us  do  you  think  he  is?    On  a  fine  ^ 
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summer's  day  when  we  can  see  him  clearly,  it  looks 
as  if  we  had  only  to  get  into  a  balloon  and  reach  him 
as  he  sits  in  the  sky,  and  yet  we  know  roughly  that  he 
is  more    than    ninety-one   naillions   of   miles   distant 

^  from  our  earth. 

These  figures  are  so  enormous  that  you  cannot 
really  grasp  them.  But  imagine  yourselves  in  an 
express  train,  traveling  at  the  tremendous  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  and  never  stopping.     At  that  rate,  if 

*®  you  wished  to  arrive  at  the  sun  to-day  you  would  have 
been  obliged  to  start  171  years  ago.     .     . '    . 

And  when  you  arrived  there,  how  large  do  you 
think  you  would  find  him  to  be?  Anaxagoras,  a 
learned  Greek,  was  laughed  at  by  all  his  fellow  Greeks 

*^  because  he  said  that  the  sun  was  as  large  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  is  about  the  size  of  Middlesex.  How 
astonished  they  would  have  been  if  they  could  have 
known  that  not  only  is  he  bigger  than  the  whole  of 
Greece,  but  more  than  a  million  times  bigger  than  the 

20  whole  world. 

Our  world  itself  is  a  very  large  place,  so  large  that 
our  own  country  looks. only  like  a  tiny  speck  upon  it, 
and  an  express  tfain  would  take  nearly  a  month  to 
travel  round  it.     Yet  even  our  whole  globe  is  nothing 

25  in  size  compared  to  the  sun,  for  it  only  measures  8,000 
mil6s  across,  while  the  sun  measures  more  than 
852,000. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  could  cut  the  sun 
and  the  earth  each  in  half  as  you  would  cut  an  apple ; 

^  then  if  you  were  to  lay  the  flat  side  of  the  half-earth 
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on  the  flat  side  of  the  half-sun  it  wQuld  take  1P6  such 
earths  to  stretch  across  the  face  of  the  sun. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole 
size  of  the  sun  is  to  imagine  it  to  be  hollow,  like  au 
air-ball,  and  then  see  how  many  earths  it  would  take  ^ 
to  fill  it.     Yoij  would  hardly  believe  that  it  would 
take  one  million,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  thou- 
sand globes  the  gize  of  qur  world  squeezed  together. 
Just  think,  if  a  huge  giant  could  travel  all  over  the 
universe  and  gather  worlds,  all  as  big  as  purs,  and  *® 
were  to  make  first  a  heap  of  inerely  ten  such  worlds, 
how  huge  it  would  be  I     Then  he  must  have  a  hundred 
such  heaps  of  ten  to  make  a  thousand  worlds ;  and 
then  he  must  collect  again  a  thousand  times  that 
thousand  to  make  a  million,  and  when  he  had  stuffed  ^ 
them  all  into  the  sun-ball  he  would  still  have  only 
Qlled  three-quarters  pf  it ! 

After  hearing  this  you  will  pot  be  astonished  that 
such  a  monster  should  give  out  ^n  enormous  quantity 
of  light  and  heat ;  so  enormous  that  it  is  aljpost  * 
inapossible  to  form  any  ides^,  of  it.  Sir  John  Her^chel 
has,  indeed,  tried  to  picture  it  for  us.  He  found  that 
a  ball  of  lime  with  a  flame  of  pxygen  t^pd  hydrogen 
playing  arpund  it  (such  ^s  we  use  in  magic  lanterns 
and  call  oxy-hydrogen  light)  becomes  so  violently  hot  ^ 
that  it  gives  the  most  brilliant  artificial  light  we -can 
get — such  that  you  cannot  put  your  eye  near  it  without 
il^Jury.  Yet  if  you  wanted  to  give  a  light  as  strong  as 
that  of  our  sun,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  make  such 
a  lime-ball  as  big  as  the  sun  is.     No,  you  must  make  ^ 
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it  as  big  as  146  suns,  or  more  than  146,000,000  times 
as  big  as  our  earth,  in  order  to  get  the  right  amount 
of  light.  Thetl  y6u  would  have  a  tolerably  good  arti- 
ficial sUn ;    for  we  know  that  the  body  of  the   sun 

®  gives  out  an  intense  white  light,  just  as  the  liitie-ball 
does,  and  that,  like  it,  it  has  an  atmosphere  of  glow- 
ing gases  routid  it. 

But  perhaps  we  get  the  best  idea  of  the  mighty 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun  by  remembering  how  few 

^®  of  the  rays  which  dart  out  on  all  sides  from  this  fiery 
ball  can  reach  our  tiny  globe,  and  yet  how  powerful 
they  are.  Look  at  the  globe  of  a  lamp  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  see  how  its  light  pours  out  on  all 
sides   ahd  into  fevery  corner ;  theh  take  A  grain  of 

*^  ifittstaird-seed,  which  will  very  well  represent  the  bom- 
parative  size  of  our  earth,  and  hold  it  up  at  a  distance 
from  the  lamp.  How  very  few  of  all  those  rays  which 
are  fllling  the  room  fall  on  the  little  mustai-d-seed,  and 
just  so  few  does  our  earth  catch  of  the  l*ays  which  dart 

^  oiit  from  the  sun.  And  yet  this  small  quantity  (one 
two-thousand-millionth  part  of  the  whole)  does  tiearly 
all  the  work  of  our  world. 

In  order  to  see  how  powerful  the  sun's  rays  are, 
you  have  only  to  take  a  magnifying  glass  and  gather 

^  them  to  a  point  on  a  j)iece  of  brown  paper,  for  they 
will  set  the  paper  alight.  Sir  John  Herschel  tells  us 
that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  heat  was  even  so 
great  that  he  cooked  a  beefsteak  and  roasted  soriie  eggs 
by  merely  putting  them  in  the  sttti,  in  a  bo:?^  with  a 

^  glass  lid  !     Indeed,  just  as  we  should  all  be  frozen  to 
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death  if  the  sun  were  cold,  so  we  should  all  be  burnt 
up  with  intolerable  heat  if  his  fierce  rays  fell  with  all 
their  might  upon  us.  But  we  have  an  invisible  veil 
protecting  us,  made— of  what  do  you  think?  Of  those 
tiny  particles  of  water  which  the  sunbeams  draw  up 
and  scatter  in  the  air,  and  which  cut  off  part  of  the 
intense  heat  and  make  the  air  cool  and  pleasant  for  us. 

Mrs.  Arabella  Burton  Fishrr. 
From  "  TIte  Fairy  Land  of  Science." 
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We  were  now  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
village  of  Ujiji,  and  the  crowds  are  dense  about  me. 
Suddenly  I  hear  a  voice  on  my  right  say ;  *o 

*'  Good  morning,  sir  !" 

Startled  at  hearing  this  greeting  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  crowd  of  black  people,  I  turn  sharply  around 
in  search  of  the  man,  and  see  him  at  my  side,  with 
the  blackest  of  faces,  but  animated  and  joyous — a  man  ^ 
dressed  in  a  long  white  shirt,  with  a  turban  of  Amer- 
ican sheeting  around  his  woolly  head,  alid  I  ask  ; 

"  Who  the  mischief  are  you?" 

"  I  am  Susi,  the  servant  of  Dr.  Livingstone,"  said 
he,  smiling  and  showing  a  gleaming  row  of  teeth.  20 

''What,  is  Dr.  Livingstone  here?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  In  this  village?" 

'*Yes,  sir." 
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*' Are  you  sure?" 

"  Sure,  sure,  sir.     Why,  I  leave  him  just  now." 

*'  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  another  voice. 

"  Hallo,"  said  I,  "  is  this  another  one?" 
^        ''Yes,  sir." 

'*  Well,  what  is  your  name?" 

"  My  name  is  Chumah,  sir." 

"What!  are  you  Chumah,   the  friend  of  Weko- 
tani?" 
'**        "Yes,  sir." 

"  And  is  the  Doctor  well?" 

"  Not  very  well,  sir." 

"  Where  has  he  been  so  long?" 

'*  In  Manyuema." 
^        "Now,  you,  Susi,  run,  and  tell  the  Doctor  I  am 
coming." 

"Yes,    sir,"      and    off    he    darted    like   a   mad- 
man.    .     .     . 

Soon  Susi  came  running  back,  and  asked  me  my 
'^  name  ;  he  had  told  the  Doctor  that  I  was  coming,  but 
the  Doctor  was  too  surprised  to  believe  him,  and  when 
the  Doctor  asked  him  my  name,  Susi  was  rather  stag- 
gered. 

But,  during  Susi's  absence,  the  news  had  been 
*^  conveyed  to  the  Doctor  that  it  was  surely  a  white  man 
that  was  coming,  whose  guns  were  firing  and  whose 
flag  could  be  seen ;  and  the  great  Arab  magnates  of 
Ujiji  .  .  .  had  gathered  together  before  the . 
Doctor's  house,  and  the  Doctor  had  come  out  from  his 
^  veranda  to  discuss  the  matter  and  await  my  arrival. 
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In  the  meantime  the  head  of  the  expedition  had 
halted,  and  the  Kirangozi  was  out  of  the  ranks  hold- 
ing his  flag  aloft,  and  Selim  (the  interpi-eter)  said  to 
me:  "  I  see  the  Doctor,  sir.  Oh,  what  an  old  man! 
He  has  got  a  white  beard." 

And  I — ^what  would  I  not  have  given  for  a  bit  of 
friendly  wilderness,  where,  unseen,  I  miglit  vent  my  joy 
in  sora6  mad  freak,  such  as  idiotically  biting  my  hand, 
turning  a  somersault,  or  slashing  at  trees,  in  order 
to  allay  those  exciting  feelings  that  were  well  nigh 
uncontrollable.  My  heart  beats  fast,  but  I  must  not 
let  my  face  betray  my  emotions,  lest  it  shall  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  a  white  man  appearing  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

So  I  did  that  which  I  thought  was  most  dignified. 
I  pushed  back  the  crowds  and  passing  from  the  rear, 
walked  down  a  living  avenue  of  people,  until  I  came 
in  front  of  the  semicircle  of  Arabs,  in  the  front  of 
which  stood  the  white  man  Math  the  gray  beard. 

As  I  advanced  slowly  toward  hiiii  I  noticed  he  was 
pale,  looked  wearied,  wore  a  bluish  cap  with  a  faded 
gold  band  round  it,  had  on  a  red-sleeved  waistcoat, 
and  a  pair  of  gray  tweed  trousers.  I  would  have  run 
to  him,  only  I  was  a  coward  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
mob— would  have  embraced  him,  only,  he  being  an 
Englishman,  I  did  not  know  how  he  would  receive 
me  ;  so  I  did  what  cowardice  and  false  pride  suggested 
was  the  best  thing — walked  deliberately  to  him,  took 
oflf  my  hat,  and  said  : 

"Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  he,  with  a  kind  smile,  lifting  his  cap 

slightly.     I  replace  my  hat  on  my  head  and  he  puts  on 

his  cap,  and  we  both  grasp  hands  and  then  I  say  aloud : 

*'I  thank  God,  Doctor,  I  have  been  permitted  to 

^  see  you." 

He  answered  :     ''I  feel  thankful  that  I  am  here  to 
welcome  you." 

I  turn  to  the  Arabs,  take  off  my  hat  to  them  in 
response  to  the  saluting  of  "  Yambos  "  I  receive,  and 

*®  the  Doctor  introduces  them  to  me  by  name.  Then, 
oblivious  of  the  crowds,  oblivious  of  the  men  who 
shared  with  me  my  dangers,  we — Livingstone  and  I — 
turn  our  faces  toward  his  tembe.  He  points  to  the 
veranda,  or  rather  mud  platform,  under  the  broad, 

^^  overhanging  eaves ;  he  points  to  his  own  particular 
seat,  which  I  see  his  age  and  experience  in  Africa 
have  suggested,  namely,  a  straw  mat  with  a  goat-skin 
over  it,  and  another  skin  nailed  against  the  wall  to 
protect  his  back  from  contact  with  the  cold  mud.     I 

^  protest  against  taking  this  seat,  which  so  much  more 
befits  him  than  me,  but  the  Doctor  will  not  yield — 
I  must  take  it. 

We  are  seated — ^the  Doctor  and  I — with  our  backs 
to  the  wall.     The  Arabs  take  seats  on  our  left.     More 

*  than  a  thousand  natives  are  in  our  front,  filling  the 
whole  square  densely,  indulging  their  curiosity,  and 
discussing  the  fact  of  two  white  men  meeting  at  Ujiji 
— one  just  come  from  Manyuema,  in  the  west,  the 
other  from  Unyanyembe,  in  the  east. 

^        Conversation  began.     What   about?     I  declare  I 
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have  forgotten.  Oh  !  we  simultaneously  asked  ques- 
tions of  one  another,  such  as  "  How  did  you  come 
here?"  and  "  Where  have  you  been  all  this  long  time? 
— the  world  has  believed  you  to  be  dead."  Yes,  that 
was  the  way  it  began ;  but  whatever  the  Doctor 
informed  me,  and  that  which  I  communicated  to  him, 
I  cannot  correctly  report,  for  I  found  myself  gazing  at 
him,  conning  the  wonderful  man  at  whose  side  I  now 
sat  in  Central  Africa. 

Every  hair  of  his  head  and  beard,  every  wrinkle 
of  his  face,  the  wanness  of  his  features  and  the  slightly 
wearied  look  he  wore,  were  all  imparting  intelligence 
to  me — the  knowledge  I  craved  for  so  much  ever  since 
I  heard  the  words,  "Take  what  you  want,  but  find 
Livingstone." 

Henby  Moreland  Stanley. 
From  "  Ubw  I  Found  Livingstone,'* 


THE  BRUCE  AND  THE  SPIDER. 

For  Scotland's  and  for  freedom's  right 

The  Bruce  his  part  had  played. 
In  five  successive  fields  of  fight 

Been  conquered  and  dismayed. 
Once  more  against  the  English  host 
His  band  he  led,  and  once  more  lost 

The  meed  for  which  he  fought ; 
And  now,  from  battle,  faint  and  worn, 
The  homeless  fugitive  forlorn 

A  hut's  lone  shelter  sought. 
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And  cheerless  was  that  resting-place 
For  him  who  claimed  a  throne  ; 

His  canopy,  devoid  of  grace, 
The  rude,  rough  beams  alone ; 
^  The  heather,  couch  his  only  bed, — 

Yet  well  I  ween  had  slumber  fled 
From  couch  of  eider-down  : 

Through  darksome  night  till  dawn  of  day, 

Absorbed  in  wakeful  thoughts  he  lay 
*®  Of  Scotland  and  her  crown. 

The  sun  rose  brightly,  and  its  gleam 

Fell  on  that  hapless  bed. 
And  tinged  with  light  each  shapeless  beam 

Which  roofed  the  lowly  shed ; 
15  When,  looking  up  with  wistful  eye, 

The  Bruce  beheld  a  spider  try 

His  filmy  thread  to  fling 
From  beam  to  beam  of  that  rude  cot ; 
And  well  the  insect's  toilsome  lot 
^  Taught  Scotland's  future  king. 

Six  times  his  gossamery  thread 

The  wary  spider  threw ; 
In  vain  the  filmy  line  was  sped. 

For  powerless  or  untrue 
25  Each  aim  appeared,  and  back  recoiled 

The  patient  insect,  six  times  foiled, 

And  yet  unconquered  still ; 
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And  soon  the  Bruce,  with  eager  eye, 
Saw  him  prepare  once  more  to  try 
His  courage,  strength  and  skill. 

One  effort  more,  his  seventh  and  last ; 

The  hero  hailed  the  sign ; 
And  on  the  wished-for  beam  hung  fast 

That  slender,  silken  line ; 
Slight  as  it  was,  his  spirit  caught 
The  more  than  omen,  for  his  thought 

The  lesson  well  could  trace, 
Which  even  "he  who  runs  may  read," 
That  perseverance  gains  its  meed, 

And  patience  wins  the  race. 

Brrkaro  Barton. 


THE  LITTLE  SICK  SCHOLAR. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  form — the  post  of  honor  in 
the  school — was  the  vacant  place  of  the  little  sick  ^ 
scholar,  and  at  the  head  of  the  row  of  pegs  on  which 
those  who  came  in  hats  or  caps  were  wont  to  hang 
them  up,  one  was  left  empty.  No  boy  attempted  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  seat  or  peg,  but  many  a  one 
looked  from  the  empty  spaces  to  the  schoolqiaster,  and  '^ 
whispered  his  idle  neighbor  behind  his  hand.- 

Then  began  the  hum  of  conning  over  lessons  and 
getting  them  by  heart,  the  whispered  jest  and  stealthy 
game,  and  all  the  noise  and  drawl  of  school ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  din  sat  the  poor  schoolmaster,  the  ^ 
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very  image  of  meekness  and  simplicity,  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  to 
forget  his  little  friend.  But  the  tedium  of  his  office 
reminded  him  more  strongly  of  the  willing  scholar, 

^  and  his  thoughts  were  rambling  from  his  pupils — it 
was  plain. 

None  knew  this  better  than  the  idlest  boys,  who, 
growing  bolder  with  impunity,  waxed  louder  and  more 
daring ;  playing  odd-or-even  under  the  master's  eye, 

*®  eating  apples  openly  and  without  rebuke,  pinching 
each  other  in  sport  or  malice  without  the  least  reserve, 
and  cutting  their  autographs  in  the  very  legs  of  his 
desk.  The  puzzled  dunce,  who  stood  beside  it  to  say 
his  lesson  out  of  book,  looked  no  longer  at  the  ceiling 

**  for  forgotten  words,  but  drew  closer  to  the  master's 
elbow  and  boldly  cast  his  eye  upon  the  page  ;  the  wag 
of  the  little  troop  squinted  and  made  grimaces  (at  the 
smallest  boy  of  course) ,  holding  no  book  before  his 
face,  and  his  approving  audience  knew  no  constraint 

^  in  their  delight.  If  the  master  did  chance  to  rouse 
himself  and  seem  alive  to  what  was  going  on,  the 
noise  subsided  for  a  moment  and  no  eyes  met  his  but 
wore  a  studious  and  a  deeply  humble  look ;  but  the 
instant  he  relapsed  again,  it  broke  out  afresh,  and  ten 

^  times  louder  than  before. 

Oh  I  how  some  of  those  idle  fellows  longed  to  be 
outside,  and  how  they  looked  at  the  open  door  and 
window,  as  if  they  half  meditated  rushing  violently 
out,  plunging  into  the  woods,  and  being  wild  boys  and 

^  savages    from    that    time    forth.     What    rebellious 
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thoughts  of  the  cool  river,  and  some  shady  bathing- 
place  beneath  willow  trees  with  branches  dipping  in 
the  water,  kept  tempting  and  urging  that  sturdy  boy, 
who,  with  his  shirt  collar  unbuttoned  and  flung  back 
as  far  as  it  could  go,  sat  fanning  his  flushed  face  with 
a  spelling-book,  wishing  himself  a  whale,  or  a  tittle- 
bat, or  a  fly,'  or  anything  but  a  boy  at  school  on  that 
hot,  broiling  day  !  Heat !  Ask  that  other  boy,  whose 
seat  being  nearest  to  the  door,  gave  him  opportunities 
of  gliding  out  into  the  garden  and  driving  his  com- 
panions to  madness  by  dipping  his  face  into  the  bucket 
of  the  well  and  then  rolling  on  the  grass — ask  him  if 
there  was  ever  such  a  day  as  that,  when  even  the  bees 
were  diving  deep  down  into  the  cups  of  flowers  and 
stopping  there,  as  if  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
retire  from  business  and  be  manufacturers  of  honey  no 
more.  The  day  was  made  for  laziness,  and  lying  on 
one's  back  in  green  places,  and  staring  at  the  sky  till 
its  brightness  forced  one  to  shut  one's  eyes  and  go  to 
sleep ;  and  was  this  a  time  to  be  poring  over  musty 
books  in  a  dark  room,  slighted  by  the  very  sun  itself? 
Monstrous ! 

Nell  sat  by  the  window  occupied  with  her  work, 
but  attentive  still  to  all  that  passed,  though  some- 
times rather  timid  of  the  boisterous  boys.  The  ^ 
lessons  over,  writing  time  began ;  and  there  being 
but  one  desk  and  that  the  master's,  each  boy  sat  at 
it  in  turn  and  labored  at  his  crooked  copy,  while  the 
master  walked  about.  This  was  a  quieter  time ;  for 
he  would  come  and  look  over  the  writer's  shoulder,  * 
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and  tell  him  mildly  to  observe  how  such  a  letter  was 
turned  in  such  a  copy  on  the  wall,  praise  such  an 
up-stroke  here  and  such  a  down-stroke  there,  and  bid 
him  take  it  for  his  model.     Then  he  would  stop  and 

°  tell  them  what  the  sick  child  had  said  last  night,  and 
how  he  had  longed  to  be  among  them  once  again ; 
and  such  was  the  poor  schoolmaster's  gentle  and 
affectionate  manner,  that  the  boys  seemed  quite 
remorseful  that  they  had  worried  him  so  much,  and 

*°  were  absolutely  quiet ;  eating  no  apples,  cutting  no 
names,  inflicting  no  pinches,  and  making  no  grim- 
aces, for  full  two  minutes  afterwards. 

"I  think,  boys,"  said  the  schoolmaster  when  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  *'  that  I  shall  give  an  extra  half- 

^^  holiday  this  afternoon." 

At  this  intelligence,  the  boys,  led  on  and  headed 
by  the  tall  boy,  raised  a  great  shout,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  master  was  seen  to  speak,  but  could  not  be 
heard.     As  he  held  up  his  hand,  however,  in  token 

^  of  his  wish  that  they  should  be  silent,  they  were  con- 
siderate enough  to  leave  off,  as  soon  as  the  longest- 
winded  among  them  were  quite  out  of  breath. 

''You  must  promise  me  first,"  said  the  school- 
master, "that  you'll  not  be  noisy,  or  at  least,  if  you 

^  are,  that  you'll  go  away  and  be  so^away  out  of  the 
village  I  mean.  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  disturb  your 
old  playmate  and  companion." 

There  was  a  general  murmur,  (and  perhaps  a 
very  sincere  one,  for  they  were  but  boys)  in  the  nega- 

^  tive,  and  the  tall  boy,  perhaps  as  sincerely  as  any  of 
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them,  called  those  about  him  to  witness  that  he  had 
only  shouted  in  a  whisper. 

**Then  pray  don't  forget,  there's  my  dear  schol- 
ars," said  the  schoolmaster,  *' what  I  have  asked  you, 
and  do  it  as  a  favor  to  me.      Be  as  happy  as  you  ^' 
can,   and  don't  be  unmindful  that  you  are  blessed 
with  health.     Good  by,  all  I  " 

'*Thank'ee  sir,"  and  **good  by,  sir,"  were  said  a 
great  many  times  in  a  variety  of  voices,  and  the  boys 
went  out  very  slowly  and  softly.  But  there  was  the  '  * 
sun  shining  and  there  were  the  birds  singing,  as  the 
sun  only  shines  and  the  birds  only  sing  on  holidays  and 
half-holidays  ;  there  were  the  trees  waving  to  all  free 
boys  to  climb  and  nestle  among  their  leafy  branches  ; 
the  hay,  entreating  them  to  come  and  scatter  it  to  the  ^^ 
pure  air ;  the  green  corn,  gently  beckoning  towards 
wood  and  stream ;  the  smooth  ground,  rendered 
smoother  still  by  blending  lights  and  shadows,  invit- 
ing to  runs  and  leaps,  and  long  walks  God  knows 
whither.  It  was  more  than  boy  could  bear,  and  with  ^ 
a  joyous  whoop  the  whole  cluster  took  to  their  heels 
and  spread  themselves  about,  shouting  and  laughing 
as  they  went. 

"It's   natural,    thank   Heaven!"    said   the   poor 
schoolmaster  looking  after  them.     *'  I'm   very   glad  ^ 
they  didn't  mind  me  !" 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  please  everybody,  as 
most  of  us  would  have  discovered,  even  without  the 
fable  which  bears  that  moral ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  several  mothers  and  aunts  looked  in  to  ^ 
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express  their  entire  disapproval  of  the  schoolmaster's 
proceeding.  A  few  confined  themselves  to  hints,  such 
as  politely  inquiring  what  red-letter  day  or  saint's  day 
the  almanac  said  it  was  ;  a  few  (these  were  the  pro- 

'^  found  village  politicians)  argued  that  it  was  a  slight 
to  the  throne  and  an  affront  to  church  and  state,  and 
savored  of  revolutionary  principles,  to  grant  a  half- 
holiday  upon  any  lighter  occasion  than  the  birthday 
of  the  Monarch  ;  but  the  majority  expressed  their  dis- 

*®  pleasure  on  private  grounds  and  in  plain  terms,  argu- 
ing that  to  put  the  pupils  on  this  short  allowance  of 
learning  was  nothing  but  an  act  of  downright  robbery 
and  fraud ;  and  one  old  lady,  finding  that  she  could 
not  inflame  or  irritate  the  peaceable  schoolmaster  by 

'^  talking  to  him,  bounced  out  of  his  house  and  talked  at 
him  for  half-an-hour  outside  his  own  window,  to 
another  old  lady,  saying  that  of  course  he  would 
deduct  this  half-holiday  from  his  weekly  charge,  or  of 
course  he  would  naturally  expect  to  have  an  opposi- 

^  tion  started  against  him  ;  there  was  no  want  of  idle 
chaps  in  that  neighborhood  (here  the  old  lady  raised 
her  voice) ,  and  some  chaps  who  were  too  idle  even  to 
be  schoolmasters,  might  soon  find  that  there  were 
other  chapis  put  over  their  heads,  and  so  she  would 

^  have  them  take  care,  and  look  pretty  sharp  about 
them.  But  all  these  taunts  and  vexations  failed  to 
elicit  one  word  from  the  meek  schoolmaster,  who  sat 
with  the  child  by  his  side, — a  little  more  dejected  per- 
haps, but  quite  silent  and  uncomplainingly. 

*        Towards  night  an  old  woman  came  tottering  up  the 
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garden  as  speedily  as  she  could,  and  meeting  the 
schoolmaster  at  the  door,  said  he  was  to  go  to  Dame 
West's  directly  ;  and  had  best  run  on  before  her.  He 
and  the  child  were  on  the  point  of  going  out  together 
for  a  walk,  and  without  relinquishing  her  hand,  the  ^ 
schoolmaster  hurried  away,  leaving  the  messenger  to 
follow  as  she  might. 

They  stopped  at  a  cottage-door,  and  the  school- 
master knocked  softly  at  it  with  his  hand.  It  was 
opened  without  loss  of  time.  They  entered  a  room  *° 
where  a  little  group  of  women  were  gathered  about 
one,  older  than  the  rest,  who  was  crying  very  bitterly, 
and  sat  wringing  her  hands  and  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro. 

"  Oh  dame  !"  said  the  schoolmaster,  drawing  near  ^^ 
her  chair,  ''  is  it  so  bad  as  this?" 

"He's  going  fast,"  cried  the   old  woman;  "my 
grandson's    dying.      It's    all    along    of    you.      You 
shouldn't  see  him  now,  but  for  his  being  so  earnest  on 
it.     This  is  what  his  learning  has  brought  him  to.  ^ 
Oh  dear,  dear,  dear,  what  can  I  do  !" 

"Do  not  say  that  I  am  in  any  fault,"  urged  the 
gentle  schoolmaster.  "I  am  not  hurt,  dame.  No,  no. 
You  are  in  great  distress  of  mind,  and  don't  mean 
what  you  say.     I  am  sure  you  don't."  ^ 

"  I  do,"  returned  the  poor  woman.  "I  mean  it 
all.  If  he  hadn't  been  poring  over  his  books  out  of 
fear  of  you,  he  would  have  been  well  and  merry  now, 
I  know  he  would." 

The  schoolmaster  looked  round  among  the  other  ^ 
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women  as  if  to  entreat  some  one  among  them  to  say  a 
kind  word  for  him,  but  they  shook  their  heads,  and 
murmured  to  each  other  that  they  never  thought  there 
was  much  good  in  learning,  and  that  this  convinced 

^  them.  Without  saying  a  word  in  reply,  or  giving 
them  a  look  of  reproach,  he  followed  the  old  woman 
who  had  summoned  him  (and  who  had  now  rejoined 
them)  into  another  room,  where  his  infant  friend, 
half-dressed,  lay  stretched  upon  a  bed. 

*®  He  was  a  very  young  boy :  quite  a  little  child. 
His  hair  still  hung  in  curls  about  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  were  very  bright ;  but  their  light  was  of  Heaven, 
not  earth.  The  schoolmaster  took  a  seat  beside  him, 
and  stooping  over  the  pillow,  whispered  his  name. 

*^  The  boy  sprang  up,  stroked  his  face  with  his  hand, 
and  threw  his  wasted  arms  around  his  neck,  crying 
out  that  he  was  his  dear,  kind  friend. 

"I  hope  I  always  was.  I  meant  to  be,  God 
knows,"  said  the  poor  schoolmaster. 

^  '"'Who  is  that?"  said  the  boy,  seeing  Nell.  "I 
am  afraid  to  kiss  her,  lest  I  make  her  ill.  Ask  her 
to  shake  hands  with  me." 

The  sobbing  child  came  closer  up,  and  took  the 
little   languid   hand  in   hers.      Releasing  his   again 

'^  after  a  time,  the  sick  boy  laid  him  gently  down. 

'*You  remember  the  garden,  Harry,"  whispered 
the  schoolmaster,  anxious  to  rouse  him,  for  a  dullness 
seemed  gathering  upon  the  child,  '*  and  how  pleasant 
it  used  to  be  in  the  evening  time  ?    You  must  make 

^  haste  to  visit  it  again,  for  I  think  the  very  flowers 
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have  missed  you,  and  are  less  gay  than  they  used  to 
be.  You  will  come  soon,  my  dear,  very  soon  now, — 
won't  you?" 

The  boy  smiled  faintly — so  very,  very  faintly — and 
put  his  hand  upon  his  friend's  grey  head.     He  moved  ^ 
his  lips  too,  but  no  voice  came  from  them ;  no,  not  a 
sound. 

In  the   silence  that  ensued,  the   hum  of  distant 
voices  borne   upon    the  evening  air    came    floating 
through  the  open  window.     **  What's  that?"  said  the  " 
sick  child,  opening  his  eyes. 

''  The  boys  at  play  upon  the  green." 

He  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pillow,  and  tried 
to  wave  it  above  his  head.  But  the  feeble  arm  dropped 
powerless  down.  ^ 

"•  Shall  I  do  it?"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

''Please  wave  it  at  the  window,"  was  the  faint 
reply.  "  Tie  it  to  the  lattice.  Some  of  them  may  see  it 
there.    Perhaps  they'll  think  of  me,  and  look  this  way. ' ' 

He  raised  his  head,  and  glanced  from  the  flutter-.^ 
ing  signal  to  his  idle  bat,  that  lay  with  slate  and  book 
and  other  boyish  property  upon  a  table  in  the  room. 
And  then  he  laid  him  softly  down  once  more,  and  asked 
if  the  little  girl  were  there,  for  he  could  not  see  her. 

She  stepped  forward,  and  pressed  the  passive  hand  " 
that  lay  upon  the  coverlet.  The  two  old  friends  and 
companions — for  such  they  were,  though  they  were 
man  and  child — held  each  other  in  a  long  embrace, 
and  then  the  little  scholar  turned  his  face  towards  the 
wall,  and  fell  asleep.  ^ 
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The  poor  schoolmaster  sat  in  the  same  place,  hold- 
ing the  small  cold  hand  in  his,  and  chafing  it.  It  was 
but  the  hand  of  a  dead  child.  He  felt  that ;  and  yet 
he  chafed  it  still,  and  could  not  lay  it  down. 

CHARL.RH  DiCKKNS. 

FVrim  '•  Old  Curioifity  Shop," 
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^  0  the  days  gone  by  !  0  the  days  gone  by ! 
The  apples  in  the  orchard,  and  the  pathway  through 

the  rye ; 
The  chirrup  of  the  robin,  and  the  whistle  of  the  quail 
As  he  piped  across  the  meadows  sweet  as  any  night- 
*®         ingale ; 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  clover,  and  the  blue  was 

in  the  sky, 
And  my  happy  heart  brimmed   over,  in   the   days 

gone  by. 

^  In  the  days  gone  by,  when  my  naked  feet  were  tripped 
By  the  honey-suckle 's  tangles  where  the  water-lilies 

dipped. 
And  the  ripples  of  the  river  lipped  the  moss  along  the 
brink 
^  Where   the  placid-eyed  and  lazy-footed  cattle  came  to 
drink. 
And  the  tilting  snipe  stood   fearless  of   the  truant's 

wayward  cry 
And  the  splashing  of  the  swimmer,  in  the  days  gone  by. 
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0  the  days  gone  by !  0  the  days  gone  by  I 

The  music  of  the  laughing  lip,  the  luster  of  the  eye ; 

The  childish   faith  in  fairies,   and  Aladdin's  magic 

ring— 
The  simple,  soul-reposing,  glad  belief  in  everything, — 
When  life  was  like  a  story,  holding  neither  sob  nor 

sigh. 
In  the  golden  olden  glory  of  tlie  days  gone  by. 

„  Jambs  Whitcomb  Bilby. 

From  "  Rhymes  of  Childhood.'' 

PermistfUm  of  the  Bf)U>en- Merrill  Co, 
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WASHINGTON  SEA-EAGLE. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  1814,  that  I 
obtained  the  first  sight  of  this  noble  bird  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  delight  which  it  gave  me.  Not  even 
Herschel,  when  he  discovered  the  planet  which  bears 
his  name,  could  have  experienced  more  rapturous 
feelings.  We  were  on  a  trading  voyage,  ascending  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  The  keen  wintry  blasts  whistled 
around  us,  and  the  cold  from  which  I  suffered  had,  in 
a  great  degree,  extinguished  the  deep  interest  which, 
at  other  seasons,  this  magnificent  river  has  been  wont 
to  awake  in  me.  I  lay  stretched  beside  our  patroon. 
The  safety  of  the  cargo  was  forgotten,  and  the  only  ^ 
tiling  that  called  my  attention  was  the  multitude  of 
ducks,  of  different  species,  accompanied  by  vast  flocks 
of  swans,  which  from  time  to  time  passed  us. 

My  patroon,  a  Canadian,  had  been  engaged  many 
years  in  the  fur  trade.     He  was  a  man  of  much  intel-  ^ 
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ligence,  and,  perceiving  that  these  birds  had  engaged 
my  curiosity,  seemed  anxious  to  find  some  new  object 
to  divert  me.  An  Eagle  flew  over  us.  '*  How  fortu- 
nate!" he  exclaimed;    '*this  is  what  I  could  have 

^  wished.  Look,  sir  !  the  Great  Eagle,  and  the  only  one 
I  have  seen  since  I  left  the  lakes."  I  was  instantly 
on  my  feet  and  having  observed  it  attentively,  con- 
cluded, as  I  lost  it  in  the  distance,  that  it  was  a  species 
quite  new  to  me.     My  patroon  assured  me  that  such 

^^  birds  were  indeed  rare  ;  that  they  sometimes  followed 
the  hunters,  to  feed  on  the  entrails  of  animals  which 
they  had  killed  when  the  lakes  were  frozen  over,  but 
that  when  the  lakes  were  open,  they  would  dive  in  the 
daytime  after  fish,  and  snatch  them  up  in  the  manner 

^  of  the  Fishing  Hawk  ;  and  that  they  roosted  generally 
on  the  shelves  of  the  rocks,  where  they  built  their 
nests.     .     .     . 

Convinced  that  the  bird  was  unknown  to  natural- 
ists, I  felt  particularly  anxious  to  learn  its  habits,  and 

20  to  discover  in  what  particulars  it  differed  from  the 
rest  of  its  genus.  My  next  meeting  with  this  bird 
was  a  few  years  afterwards,  whilst  engaged  in  collect- 
ing crayfish  on  one  of  those  flats  which  border  and 
divide  Geeen   river,  in  Kentucky,  near  its   junction 

25  with  the  Ohio.  .  .  .  I  had  a  perfect  view  of  this  noble 
bird  as  he  held  himself  to  the  edging  rock,  hanging 
like  the  Barn,  Bank,  or  Social  Swallow, — his  tail 
spread,  and  his  wings  partly  so.  I  trembled  lest  a 
word  should  escape  from  my  companions.    The  slight- 

*  est    murmur    had    been   treason   from  them.     They 
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entered  iuto  my  feelings,  and,  although  little  inter- 
ested, gazed  with  me.  In  a  few  moments  the  other 
parent  joined  her  mate,  and  from  the  difference  in 
size  (the  female  of  rapacious  birds  being  largest) ,  we 
knew  this  to  be  the  mother  bird.  She  also  had  ^ 
brought  a  fish ;  but,  more  cautious  than  her  mate, 
she  glanced  her  quick  and  piercing  eye  around,  and 
instantly  perceived  that  her  abode  had  been  discov- 
ered. She  dropped  her  prey,  with  a  loud  shriek  com- 
municated the  alarm  to  the  male,  and,  hovering  with  ^^ 
him  over  our  heads,  kept  up  a  growling  cry,  to  intim- 
idate us  from  our  suspected  design.  This  watchful 
solicitude  I  have  ever  found  peculiar  to  the  female  : — 
must  I  be  understood  to  speak  only  of  birds?  The 
young  having  concealed  themselves,  w©  went  and  ^ 
picked  up  the  fish  which  the  mother  had  let  fall.  It 
was  a  white  perch,  weighing  about  5i  lbs.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head  was  broken  in,  and  the  back  torn  by 
the  talons  of  the  Eagle.  We  had  plainly  seen  her 
bearing  it  in  the  manner  of  the  Fish  Hawk.  ^ 

This  day's  sport  being  at  an  end,  as  we  journeyed 
homewards,  we  agreed  to  return  the  next  morning, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  both  the  old  and  young 
birds  ;  but  rainy  and  tempestuous  weather  setting  in, 
it  became  necessary  to  defer  the  expedition  till  the  ^ 
third  day  following,  when,  with  guns  and  men  all  in 
readiness,  we  reached  the  rock.  Some  posted  them- 
selves at  the  foot,  others  upon  it,  but  in  vain.  We 
passed  the  entire  day,  without  either  seeing  or  hear- 
ing an  Eagle,  the  sagacious  birds,  no  doubt,  having  ^ 
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anticipated  an  invasion,  and  removed  their  young  to 
new  quarters.  I  came  at  last  to  the  day  which  I  had 
so  often  and  so  ardently  desired.  Two  years  had  gone 
by  since  the  discovery  of  the  nest,  in  fruitless  excur- 
^  sions ;  but  my  wishes  were  no  longer  to  remain  un- 
gratified.  In  returning  from  the  little  village  of  Hen- 
derson, to  the  house  of  Doctor  Rankin,  about  a  mile 
distant,  I  saw  an  Eagle  rise  from  a  small  enclosure 
not  a  hundred  yards  before  me,  where  the  Doctor  had 

'®  a  few  days  before  slaughtered  some  hogs,  and  alight 
upon  a  low  tree  branching  over  the  road.  I  prepared 
my  double-barreled  piece,  which  I  constantly  carry, 
and  went  slowly  and  cautiously  towards  him.  Quite 
fearlessly  he  awaited  my  approach  looking  upon  me 

^  with  undaunted  eye.  I  fired  and  he  fell.  Before  I 
reached  him  he  was  dead.  With  what  delight  did  I 
survey  the  magnificent  bird  !  Had  the  finest  salmon 
ever  pleased  him  as  he  did  me? — Never.  I  ran,  and 
presented  him  to  my  friend  with  a  pride  which  they 

*  alone  can  feel,  who,  like  me,  have  devoted  themselves 
from  their  earliest  childhood  to  such  pursuits,  and  who 
have  derived  from  them  their  first  pleasures.  .  .  . 
The  Doctor,  who  was  an  experienced  hunter,  examined 
the  bird  with  much  satisfaction,  and  frankly  acknowl- 

^  edged  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  it.  The  name 
which  I  have  chosen  for  this  new  species  of  Eagle, 
"The  Bird  of  Washington,"  may,  by  some,  be  con- 
sidered as  preposterous  and  unfit;  but  as  it  is  in- 
disputably the  noblest  bird  of  its  genus  that  has  yet 

^  been  discovered  in  the  United  States,  I  trust  I  shall 
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be  allowed  to  honor  it  with  the  name  of  one  yet  nobler, 
who  was  the  saviour  of  his  country,  and  whose  name 
\\dll  ever  be  dear  to  it.  To  those  who  may  be  curious 
to  know  my  reasons,  I  can  only  say,  that,  as  the  new 
world  gave  me  birth  and  liberty,  the  great  man  w^ho 
ensured  its  independence  is  next  to  my  heart.  He  had 
a  nobility  of  mind,  and  a  generosity  of  soul,  such  as 
are  seldom  possessed.  He  was  brave,  so  is  the  Eagle  ; 
like  it,  too,  he  was  the  terror  of  his  foes ;  and  his 
fame,  extending  from  pole  to  pole,  resembles  the 
majestic  soarings  of  the  mightiest  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  If  America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
Washington,  so  has  she  to  be  proud  of  her  great 
Eagle. 

John  James  Audubon. 


THE  HILL  DIFFICULTY. 

I  beheld,  then,  that  they  all  went  on  till  they  came  ^^ 
to  the  foot  of  the  Hill  Difficulty,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  a  spring.  There  were  also  in  the  same 
place  two  other  ways  besides  that  which  came  straight 
from  the  gate ;  one  turned  to  the  left  hand,  and  the 
other  to  the  right,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but  the  ^ 
narrow  way  lay  right  up  the  hill,  and  the  name  of  the 
going  up  the  side  of  the  hill  is  called  Difficulty. 
Christian  now  went  to  the  spring  and  drank  thereof  to 
refresh  himself  and  then  began  to  go  up  the  hill ; 
saying,—  25 
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"  This  hill,  though  high,  I  covet  to  ascend  ; 
The  difficulty  will  not  me  offend, 
For  I  perceive  the  way  to  life  lies  here : 
Come,  pluck  up  heart,  let's  neither  faint  nor  fear  : 
^  Better,  though  difficult,  the  right  way  to  go, 

Than  wrong,  though  easy,  where  the  end  is  woe." 

The  other  two  also  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
But  when  they  saw  that  the  hill  was  steep  and  high, 
and  that  there  were  two  other  ways  to  go,  and  suppos- 

^°  ing  also  that  these  two  ways  might  meet  again  with 
that  up  which  Christian  went,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  therefore  they  were  resolved  to  go  in  those  ways. 
Now  the  name  of  one  of  those  ways  was  Danger,  and 
the  name  of  the  other  Destruction.     So  the  one  took 

^^  the  way  which  is  called  Danger,  which  led  him  into  a 
great  wood  ;  and  the  other  took  directly  up  the  way  to 
Destruction,  which  led  him  into  a  wide  field  full  of 
dark  mountains,  where  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  rose 
no  more. 

20  I  looked  then  after  Christian,  to  see  him  go  up  the 
hill,  where  I  perceived  he  fell  from  running  to  going, 
and  from  going  to  clambering  upon  his  hands  and 
his  knees,  becTtuse  of  the  steepness  of  the  place. 
Now  about  the  midway  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a 

25  pleasant  arbor,  made  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  for  the 
refreshment  of  weary  travelers.  Thither  therefore 
Christian  got,  where  also  he  sat  down  to  rest  him. 
Then  he  pulled  his  roll  out  of  his  bosom,  and  read 
therein  to  his  comfort ;  he  also  now  began  afresh  to 
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take  a  review  of  the  coat  or  garment  that  was  given 
him  as  he  stood  by  the  cross.  Thus  pleasing  himself 
a  while,  he  at  last  fell  into  a  slumber,  and  thence  into 
a  fast  sleep,  which  detained  him  in  that  place  until  it 
was  almost  night,  and  in  his  sleep  his  roll  fell  out  of  '^ 
his  hand.  Now  as  he  was  sleeping,  there  came  one  to 
him,  and  awaked  him,  saying,  ''Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise."  And 
with  that  Christian  suddenly  started  up,  and  sped 
him  on  his  way,  and  went  apace  till  he  came  to  the  *® 
top  of  the  hill. 

Now  when  he  was  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
there  came  two  men  running  to  meet  him  amain. 
The  name  of  the  one  was  Timorous,  and  of  the  other 
Mistrust;  to  whom  Christian  said,  "  Sirs,  what's  the  ^ 
matter  you  run  the  wrong  way?"  Timorous 
answered,  that  they  were  going  to  the  City  of  Zion, 
and  had  got  up  that  difficult  j)lace  ;  "  but,"  said  he, 
"the  farther  we  go,  the  more  danger  we  meet  with, 
wherefore  we  turned,  and  are  going  back  again."  '^ 

"Yes,"  said  Mistrust;  "for  just  before  us  lie  a 
couple  of  lions  in  the  way,  whether  sleeping  or  wak- 
tng  we  know  not ;  and  we  could  not  think,  if  we  came 
within  reach,  but  they  would  presently  pull  us  in 
pieces."  ^ 

Then  said  Christian,  "  Ydu  make  me  afraid;  but 
whither  shall  I  fly  to  be  safe  ?  If  I  go  back  to  mine 
own  country,  that  is  prepared  for  fire  and  brimstone  ; 
and  I  shall  certainly  perish  there.  If  I  can  get  to  the 
Celestial  City,  I  am  sure  to  be  in  safety  there,     I  must  ^ 
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venture  :  to  go  back  is  nothing  but  death  ;  to  go  for- 
ward is  fear  of  deatli,  and  life  everlasting  beyond  it. 
I  will  yet  go  forward." 

So  Mistrust  and  Timorous  ran  down  the  hill ;  and 

^  Christain  went  on  his  way.  But  thinking  again  of 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  men,  he  felt  in  his  bosom 
for  his  roll,  that  he  might  read  therein,  and  be  com- 
forted ;  but  he  felt  and  found  it  not.  Then  was 
Christian  in  great  distress,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  ; 

^®  for  he  wanted  that  which  used  to  relieve  him  and  that 
which  should  have  been  his  pass  into  the  Celestial 
City.  Here,  therefore,  he  began  to  be  much  perplexed 
and  knew  not  what  to  do ;  at  last  he  bethought  him- 
self that  he  had  slept  in  the  arbor,  that  is  on  the  side 

^^  of  the  hill ;  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  he 
asked  God  forgiveness  for  that  his  foolish  act,  and 
then  went  back  to  look  for  his  roll.  But  all  the  way 
he  went  back,  who  can  sufficiently  set  forth  the  sor- 
row of  Christian's    heart  I     Sometimes    he    sighed, 

^  sometimes  he  wept,  and  oftentimes  he  chid  himself 
for  being  so  foolish  to  fall  asleep  in  that  place  which 
was  erected  only  for  a  little  refreshment  for  his 
weariness. 

Thus,  therefore,  he  went  back ;   carefully  looking 

'-^  on  this  side  and  on  that,  all  the  way  as  he  went,  if 
happily  he  might  find  his  roll,  that  had  been  his  com- 
fort so  many  times  in  his  journey.  He  went  thus, 
till  he  came  again  within  sight  of  the  arbor  where  he 
sat  and  slept ;  but  that  sight  renewed  his  sorrow  the 

^  more,  by  bringing  again  even  afresh  his  evil  of  sleep- 
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ing  into  his  mind.  Thus,  therefore,  he  now  went 
on  bewailing  his  sinful  sleep,  saying,  "Oh  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  that  I  should  sleep  in  the  daytime ! 
that  I  should  sleep  in  the  midst  of  difficulty !  that 
I  should  so  indulge  the  flesh,  as  to  use  that  rest  ^ 
for  ease  to  my  flesh,  which  the  Lord  of  the  hill  hath 
erected  only  for  the  relief  of  the  spirits  of  pilgrims ! 
How  many  steps  have  I  took  in  vain  !  Thus  it  hap- 
pened to  Israel ;  for  their  sin  they  were  sent  back 
again  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  I  am  made  to  *® 
tread  those  steps  with  sorrow,  which  I  might  have 
trod  with  delight,  had  it  not  been  for  this  sinful  sleep. 
How  far  might  I  have  been  on  my  way  by  this  time ! 
I  am  made  to  tread  those  steps  thrice  over  which  I 
needed  not  to  have  trod  but  once ;  yea,  now  also  I  *^ 
am  like  to  be  benighted,  for  the  day  is  almost  spent. 
Oh,  that  I  had  not  slept !  " 

Now,  by  this  time  he  was  come  to  the  arbor  again, 
where  for  awhile  he  sat  down  and  wept ;  but  at  last, 
as  Christian  would  have  it,  looking  sorrowfully  down  ^ 
under  the  settle,  there  he  espied  his  roll,  the  which  he 
with  trembling  and  haste  catched  up,  and  put  it  into 
his  bosom ;  but  who  can  tell  how  joyful  this  man  was 
when  he  had  gotten  his  roll  again !  For  this  roll  was 
the  assurance  of  his  life  and  acceptance  at  the  desired  '^'^ 
haven.  Therefore  he  laid  it  up  in  his  bosom,  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  directing  his  eye  to  the  place  where 
it  lay,  and  with  joy  and  tears  betook  himself  again  to 
his  journey.  But  oh,  how  nimbly  now  did  he  go  up 
the  rest  of  the  hill !     Yet,  before  he  got  up,  the  sun  '-^ 
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went  down  upon  Christian,  and  this  made  him  again 
recall  the  vanity  of  his  sleeping  to  his  remembrance, 
and  thus  he  again  began  to  condole  with  himself. 
* '  Oh  thou  sinful  sleep !  how  for  thy  sake  am  I  like  to 

^  be  benighted  in  my  journey  !  I  must  walk  without 
the  sun,  darkness  must  cover  the  path  of  my  feet,  and 
I  must  hear  the  noise  of  the  doleful  creatures,  because 
of  my  sinful  sleep ! ' '  Now  also  he  remembered  the 
story  that  Mistrust  and  Timorous  told  him  of,  how 

^®  they  were  frighted  with  the  sight  of  the  lions.  Then 
said  Christian  to  himself  again,  "  These  beasts  range 
in  the  night  for  their  prey,  and  if  they  should  meet 
with  me  in  the  dark,  how  should  I  shift  them?  How 
should  I  escape  being  by  them  torn  in  pieces?"    Thus 

^  he  went  on  his  way ;  but  while  he  was  thus  bewailing 
his  unhappy  miscarriage,  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and 
behold,  there  was  a  very  stately  palace  before  him, 
the  name  of  which  was  Beautiful,  and  it  stood  just  by 
the  highway  side. 

^  So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  he  made  haste  and  went 
forward,  that  if  possible  he  might  get  lodging  there. 
Now  before  he  had  gone  far,  he  entered  into  a  very 
narrow  passage,  which  was  about  a  furlong  off  of  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  looking  very  narrowly  before  him 

'^  as  he  went,  he  espied  two  lions  in  the  way.  Now, 
thought  he,  I  see  the  dangers  that  Mistrust  and 
Timorous  were  driven  back  by.  The  lions  were 
chained,  but  he  saw  not  the  chains.  Then  he  was 
afraid,  and  thought  also  himself  to  go  back  after  them, 

^  for  he  thought  nothing  but  death  was  before  him  ;  but 
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the  porter  at  the  lodge,  whose  name  is  Watchful,  per- 
ceiving that  Christian  made  a  halt  as  if  he  would  go 
back,  cried  unto  him,  saying,  "Is  thy  strength  so 
small?  Fear  not  the  lions,  for  they  are  chained,  and 
are  placed  there  for  trial  of  faith  where  it  is,  and  for  ^ 
discovery  of  those  that  had  none.  Keep  in  the  midst 
of  the  path,  and  no  hurt  shall  come  unto  thee." 

Then  I  saw  that  he  went  on,  trembling  for  fear  of 
the  lions,  but  taking  good  heed  of  the  directions  of  the 
porter ;    he  heard  them  roar,  but  they  did   him   no  *® 
harm.     Then  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  went  on,  till 
he  came  and  stood  before  the  gate  where  the  porter   *  - 
was.     Then  said  Christian  to  the  porter,  "Sir,  what 
house  is  this,  and  may  I  lodge  here  to-night?"     The 
porter  answered,  "  This  house  was  built  by  the  Lord  ^ 
of  the  hill,  and  he  built  it  for  the  relief  and  security  of 
pilgrims."     The  porter  also  asked  whence  he  was,  and 
whither  he  was  going? 

John  Bunyan. 
From  '^PUgrim'g  Progress." 


THE    DEATH   OF   THE   FLOWERS. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  ^ 

brown  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves 

lie  dead ; 
They  rustle  to  tlie  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's 

tread :  ^ 
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The  robin   and   the  wren   are   flown,  and  from  the 

shrubs  the  jay, 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the 

gloomy  day. 

^  Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that 
lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sister- 
hood ? 
Alas !  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of 
10  flowers 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  tlie  fair  and  good 

of  ours. 
The    rain   is   falling   where    they   lie,    but   the   cold 
November  rain 
^  Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  tlie  lovely  ones 
again. 

The  wind-flower  and   the  violet,  they  perished  long 

ago. 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  sum- 
-0  mer  glow ; 

But  on  the  hills  the  golden-rod,  and  tlie  aster  in  the 

wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook  in  autumn 

beauty  stood, 
25  Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls 

the  plague  on  men. 
And   the   brightness  of   their  smile  was  gone,  from 

upland,  glade,  and  glen. 
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And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such 
days  will  come, 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter 
home ; 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  ^ 
the  trees  are  still, 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 

The  south  wind  searches  for  tlie  flowers  whose  fra- 
grance late  he  bore, 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  " 
no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty 

died, 
The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my 

side.  ^ 

In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forest 

cast  the  leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so 

brief : 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  ?? 

of  ours. 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,   should  perish  with  the 

flowers. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

From  Bryant's  Poetical  Works. 
Permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co, 
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AN   EXTKACT. 

One  Sunday,  at  daybreak,  their  mothers  having 
gone  to  mass  at  the  church  of  tlie  Shaddock  Grove, 
the  children  perceived  a  negro  woman  beneath  the 
plantains   which   surrounded   their   habitation.     She 

^  appeared  almost  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  had  no 
other  garment  than  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  thrown 
around  her.  She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  preparing  the  family  breakfast,  and 
said,  "  My  good  young  lady,  have  pity  on  a  poor  run- 

*®  away  slave.  For  a  whole  month  I  have  wandered 
among  these  mountains,  half  dead  with  hunger,  and 
ofteii  pursued  by  the  hunters  and  their  dogs.  I  fled 
from  my  master,  a  rich  planter  of  the  Black  River, 
who  has  used  me  as  you  see ; "  and  she  showed  her 

^  body  marked  with  scars  from  the  lashes  she  had 
received.  She  added,  "  I  was  going  to  drown  myself, 
but  hearing  you  lived  here,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Since 
there  are  still  some  good  white  people  in  this  country, 
I  need  not  die  yet.'  "     Virginia  answered  with  emo- 

'-'"tion, — ''Take  courage,  unfortunate  creature!  here  is 
something  to  eat — "  and  she  gave  her  the  breakfast 
she  had  been  preparing,  which  the  slave  in  a  few 
minutes  devoured.  When  her  hunger  was  appeased, 
Virginia  said  to  her, — "  Poor  woman  !  I  should  like 

25  to  go  and  ask  forgiveness  for  you  of  your  master. 
Surely  the  sight  of  you  will  touch  him  with  pity. 
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Will  you  show  me  the  way?  " — "  Angel  of  heaven  !  " 
answered  the  poor  negro  woman,  *'  I  will  follow  you 
where  you  please ! "  Virginia  called  her  brother, 
and  begged  him  to  accompany  her.  The  slave  led 
the  way,  by  winding  and  difficult  paths,  through  the  ^ 
woods,  over  mountains,  which  they  climbed  with 
difficulty,  and  across  rivers,  through  which  they  were 
obliged  to  wade.  At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  they  reached  the  foot  of  a  steep  descent  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Black  River.  There  they  perceived  a  *° 
well-built  house,  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations, 
and  a  number  of  slaves  employed  in  their  various 
labors.  Their  master  was  walking  among  them  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  switch  in  his  hand.  He 
was  a  tall  thin  man,  of  a  brown  complexion ;  his  eyes  ^ 
were  sunk  in  his  head,  and  his  dark  eyebrows  were 
joined  in  one.  Virginia,  holding  Paul  by  the  hand, 
drew  near,  and  with  much  emotion  begged  him,  for 
the  love  of  God,  to  pardon  his  poor  slave,  who  stood 
trembling  a  few  paces  behind.  The  planter  at  first  ^ 
paid  little  attention  to  the  children,  who,  he  saw, 
were  meanly  dressed.  But  when  he  observed  the  ele- 
gance of  Virginia's  form,  and  the  profusion  of  her 
beautiful  light  tresses  which  had  escaped  from  beneath 
her  blue  cap ;  when  he  heard  the  soft  tone  of  her  ^ 
voice,  which  trembled,  as  well  as  her  whole  frame, 
while  she  implored  his  compassion,  he  took  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  lifting  up  his  stick,  swore,  with 
a  terrible  oath,  that  he  pardoned  his  slave,  not  for 
the  love  of  Heaven,  but  of  her  who  asked  his  forgive-  ^ 
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ness.  Virginia  made  a  sign  to  the  slave  to  approach 
her  master,  and  instantly  sprang  away  followed  by 
Paul. 

They  climbed  up  the  steep  they  had  descended ; 

*  and  having  gained  the  summit,  seated  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  overcome  with  fatigue,  hunger  and 
thirst.  They  had  left  their  home  fasting,  and  walked 
five  leagues  since  sunrise.  Paul  said  to  Virginia, — 
"  My  dear  sister,  it  is  past  noon,  and  I  am  sui-e.  you 

*®  are  thirsty  and  hungry ;  we  shall  find  no  dinner  here  ; 
let  us  go  down  the  mountain  again,  and  ask  the 
master  of  the  poor  slave  for  some  food." — "  Oh,  no," 
answered  Virginia,  "he  frightens  me  too  much. 
Remember  what  mamma  sometimes  says,  *  The  bread 

^  of  the  wicked  is  like  stones  in  the  mouth.'  " — '*  What 
shall  we  do  then?"  said  Paul;  '* these  trees  produce 
no  fruit  fit  to  eat ;  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  even 
a  tamarind  or  a  lemon  to  refresh  you." — "  God  will 
take  care  of  us,"  replied  Virginia ;  '*  He  listens  to  the 

^  cry  even  of  the  little  birds  when  they  ask  Him  for 
food."  Scarcely  had  she  pronounced  these  words 
when  they  heard  the  noise  of  water  falling  from  a 
neighboring  rock.  They  ran  thither,  and  having 
quenched   their   thirst   at   this   crystal   spring,    they 

®  gathered  and  ate  a  few  cresses  which  grew  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  stream.  Soon  afterwards,  while  they  were 
wandering  backwards  and  forwards  in  search  of  more 
solid  nourishment,  Virginia  perceived  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest  a  young  palm-tree.     The  kind  of 

*  cabbage  which  U  found  at  the    top  of    the   palm, 
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enfolded  within  its  leaves,  is  well  adapted  for  food ; 
but,  although  the  stock  of  the  tree  is  not  thicker  than 
a  man's  leg,  it  grows  to  above  sixty  feet  in  height. 
The  wood  of  the  tree,  indeed,  is  composed  of  very  fine 
filaments ;  but  the  bark  is  so  hard  that  it  turns  the  ^ 
edge  of  the  hatchet,  and  Paul  was  not  furnished  even 
with  a  knife.  At  length  he  thought  of  setting  fire  to 
the  palm-tree  ;  but  a  new  difficulty  occurred  ;  he  had 
no  steel  with  which  to  strike  fire ;  and  although  the 
whole  island  is  covered  with  rocks,  I  do  not  believe  it  *° 
is  possible  to  find  a  single  flint.  Necessity,  however, 
is  fertile  in  expedients,  and  the  most  useful  inventions 
have  arisen  from  men  placed  in  the  most  destitute  situa- 
tions. Paul  determined  to  kindle  a  fire  af ter  the'man- 
ner  of  the  negroes.  With  the  sharp  end  of  a  stone  he  ^ 
made  a  small  hole  in  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  was  quite 
dry,  and  which  he  held  between  his  feet ;  he  then,  with 
the  edge  of  the  same  stone,  brought  to  a  point  another 
dry  branch  of  a  different  sort  of  wood,  and,  after- 
wards, placing  the  piece  of  pointed  wood  in  the  small  * 
hole  of  the  branch  which  he  held  with  his  feet  and 
turning  it  rapidly  between  his  hands,  in  a  few 
minutes  smoke  and  sparks  of  fire  issued  from  the 
point  of  contact.  Paul  then  heaped  together  dried 
grass  and  branches,  and  set  fire  to  the  foot  of  the  ^ 
palm-tree,  which  soon  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash.  The  fire  was  further  useful  to  him 
in  stripping  off  the  long,  thick,  and  pointed  leaves, 
within  which  the  cabbage  was  inclosed.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  obtaining  this  fruit,  they  ate  part  of  it  ^ 
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raw,  and  part  dressed  upon  the  ashes,  which  they 
found  equally  palatable.  They  made  this  frugal 
repast  with  delight,  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
benevolent  action  they  had  performed  in  the  morning ; 

®  yet  their  joy  was  embittered  by  the  thoughts  of  the 
uneasiness  which  their  long  absence  from  home  would 
occasion  their  mothers.  Virginia  often  recurred  to 
this  subject ;  but  Paul,  who  felt  his  strength  renewed 
by  their  meal,  assured  her  that  it  would  not  be  long 

*°  before  they  reached  home,  and,  by  the  assurance  of 

their  safety,  tranquilized  the  minds  of  their  parents. 

After  dinner  they  were  much  embarrassed  by  the 

recollection  that  they  had  now  no  guide,  and  that  they 

were  ignorant  of  the  way.     Paul,  whose  spirit  was  not 

^  subdued  by  difficulties,  said  to  Virginia, — "  The  sun 
shines  full  upon  our  huts  at  noon ;  we  must  pass,  as 
we  did  this  morning,  over  that  mountain  with  its 
three  points,  which  you  see  yonder.      Come,  let  us  be 

"  moving."     This    mountain   was   that   of  the    Three 

^  Breasts,  so  called  from  the  form  of  its  three  peaks. 
They  then  descended  the  steep  bank  of  the  Black  River, 
on  the  northern  side ;  and  arrived,  after  an  hour's 
walk,  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river,  which  stopped 
their   further  progress.      This   large   portion   of  the 

^  island,  covered  as  it  is  with  forests,  is  even  now  so 
little  known  that  many  of  its  rivers  and  mountains 
have  not  yet  received  a  name.  The  stream,  on  the 
banks  of  which  Paul  and  Virginia  were  now  standing, 
rolls  foaming  over  a  bed  of  rocks.     The  noise  of  the^ 

"  water  frightened  Virginia,  and  she  was  afraid  to  wade 
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tlirough  the  current ;  Paul  therefore  took  her  up  in 
his  arms,  and  went  thus  loaded  over  the  slippery  rocks, 
which  formed  the  bed  of  the  river,  careless  of  the 
tumultuous  noise  of  its  waters.  '*  Do  not  be  afraid," 
cried  he,  to  Virginia;  '*  I  feel  very  strong  with  you.  ^ 
If  that  planter  at  the  Black  River  had  refused  you  the 
pardon  of  his  slave,  I  would  have  fought  with  him." 
-r-**WhatI"  answered  Virginia,  *'with  that  great 
wicked  man?  To  what  have  I  exposed  you  I  Gracious 
heaven  !  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  good  :  and  yet  it  is  so  *® 
easy  to  do  wrong." 

When  Paul  had  crossed  the  river,  he  wished  to 
continue  the  journey  carrying  his  sister ;  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  could  ascend  in  that  way  the 
mountain  of  the  Three  Breasts,  which  was  still  at  the  ^ 
distance  of  half  a  league  ;  but  his  strength  soon  failed, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  set  down  his  burden,  and  to 
rest  himself  by  her  side.  Virginia  then  said  to  him, 
"  My  dear  brother,  the  sun  is  going  down  ;  you  have 
still  some  strength  left,  but  mine  has  quite  failed ;  do  " 
leave  me  here,  and  return  home  alone  to  ease  the 
fears  of  our  mothers." — *'0h,  no,"  said  Paul,  *'I 
will  not  leave  you  if  night  overtakes  us  in  the  wood. 
I  will  light  a  fire  and  bring  down  another  palm-tree  ; 
you  shall  eat  the  cabbage,  and  I  will  form  a  covering  ^ 
of  the  leaves  to  shelter  you."  In  the  meantime,  Vir- 
ginia being  a  little  rested,  she  gathered  from  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree,  which  overhung  the  bank  of  the 
river,  some  long  leaves  of  the  plant  called  hart's 
tongue,  which  grew  near  its  root.     Of  these  leaves  * 
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she  made  a  sort  of  buskin,  with  which  she  covered 
her  feet,  that  were  bleeding  from  the  sharpness  of  the 
stony  paths  ;  for  in  her  eager  desire  to  do  good,  she  had 
forgotten  to  put  on  her  shoes.    Feeling  her  feet  cooled 

^  by  the  freshness  of  the  leaves,  she  broke  off  a  branch 
of  bamboo  and  continued  her  walk,  leaning  with  one 
hand  on  the  staff,  and  with  the  other  on  Paul. 

They  walked  on  in  this  manner  slowly  through  the 
woods ;    but  from  the  height  of  the  trees,  and  the 

*®  thickness  of  their  foliage,  they  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Three  Breasts,  by  which  they  had 
directed  their  course,  and  also  of  the  sun,  which  was 
now  setting.  At  length  they  wandered,  without  per- 
ceiving it,  from  the  beaten  path  in  which  they  had 

^  hitherto  walked,  and  found  themselves  in  a  labyrinth 
of  trees,  underwood  and  rocks,  whence  there  appeared 
to  be  no  outlet.  Paul  made  Virginia  sit  down,  while 
he  ran  backwards  and  forwards,  half  frantic  in  search 
of  a  path  which  might  lead  them  out  of  this  thick 

^  wood ;  but  he  fatigued  himself  to  no  purpose.  He 
then  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree,  whence  he 
hoped  at  least  to  perceive  the  mountain  of  the  Three 
Breasts ;  but  he  could  discern  nothing  around  him 
but  the  tops  of  trees,  some  of  which  were  gilded  with 

25  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  Already  the  shadows 
of  the  mountains  were  spreading  over  the  forests  in 
the  valleys.  The  wind  lulled,  as  is  usually  the  case  at 
sunset.  The  most  profound  silence  reigned  in  those 
awful  solitudes,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the 

^  cry  of  the  deer,  who  came  to  their  lairs  in  that  unfre- 
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quented  spot.  Paul,  in  the  hope  that  some  hunter 
would  hear  his  voice,  called  out  as  loud  as  he  was 
able, — ''Come,  come  to  the  help  of  Virginia."  But 
the  echoes  of  the  forest  alone  answered  his  call  and 
repeated  again  and  again,"  Virginia — Virginia."  ^ 

Paul  at  length  descended  from  the  tree,  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  vexation.  He  looked  around  in  order 
to  make  some  arrangement  for  passing  the  night  in  that 
desert ;  but  he  could  find  neither  fountain,  nor  palm- 
tree,  nor  even  a  branch  of  dry  wood  fit  for  kindling  a  *^ 
fire.  He  was  then  impressed  by  experience  with  the 
sense  of  his  own  weakness,  and  began  to  weep.  Vir- 
ginia said  to  him, — ''  Do  not  weep,  my  dear  brother, 
or  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  grief.  I  am  the 
cause  of  all  your  sorrow,  and  of  all  that  our  mothers  ^ 
are  suff'ering  at  this  moment.  I  find  we  ought  to 
do  nothing,  not  even  good,  without  consulting  our 
parents.  Oh,  I  have  been  very  imprudent!" — and 
she  began  to  shed  tears.  "  Let  us  pray  to  God,  my 
dear  brother,"  she  again  said,  "  and  he  will  hear  us."  ^ 
They  had  scarcely  finished  their  prayer,  when  they 
heard  the  barking  of  a  dog.  "  It  must  be  the  dog  of 
some  hunter,"  said  Paul,  "  who  comes  here  at  night 
to  lie  in  wait  for  the  deer."  Soon  after,  the  dog  began 
barking  again  with  increased  violence.  "Surely,"^ 
said  Virginia,  "it  is  Fidele,  our  own  dog;  yes,  now 
I  know  his  bark.  Are  we  then  so  near  home? — at  the 
foot  of  our  own  mountain?"  A  moment  after  Fidele 
was  at  their  feet,  barking,  howling,  moaning,  and 
devouring  them   with    caresses.     Before   they   could  ^ 
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recover  from  their  surprise,  they  saw  Domingo  run- 
ning towards  them.  At  the  sight  of  tihe  good  old 
negro,  who  wept  for  joy,  they  began  to  weep  too,  but 
had  not  the  power  to  utter  a  syllable.  When  Domingo 
'^  had  recovered  himself  a  little,  "Oh,  my  dear  chil- 
dren," said  he,  "  how  miserable  have  you  made  your 
mothers  I  how  astonished  they  were  when  they 
returned  with  me  from  the  mass,  on  not  finding  you 
at  home.     Mary,  who  was  at  work  a  little  distance, 

*®  could  not  tell  us  where  you  were  gone.  I  ran  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  plantation,  not  knowing 
where  to  look  for  you.  At  last  I  took  some  of  your 
old  clothes,  and  showing  them  to  Fidele,  the  poor 
animal,  as  if  he  understood  me,  immediately  began  to 

^  scent  your  path ;  and  conducted  me,  wagging  his 
tail  all  the  while,  to  the  Black  River.  I  there  saw  a 
planter,  who  told  me  you  had  brought  back  a  Maroon 
negro  woman,  his  slave,  and  that  he  had  par- 
doned her  at  your  request.     But  what  a  pardon  !  he 

^  showed  her  to  me  with  her  feet  chained  to  a  block  of 
wood,  and  an  iron  collar  with  three  hooks  fastened 
round  her  neck !  After  that,  Fidele,  still  on  the 
scent,  led  me  up  the  steep  bank  of  the  Black  River, 
where   he   again   stopped,  and  barked   with   all  his 

^  might.  This  was  on  the  brink  of  a  spring,  near 
which  was  a  fallen  palm-tree,  and  a  fire  still  smok- 
ing. At  last  he  led  me  to  this  very  spot.  We  are 
now  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  Three  Breasts, 
and  still  four  good  leagues  from  home.     Come  eat, 

^  and  recover  your    strength."     Domingo    then    pre- 
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sented  them  with  a  cake,  some  fruit,  and  a  large 
gourd  full  of  beverage  composed  of  wine,  water, 
lemon-juice,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  which  their  mothers 
had  prepared  to  invigorate  and  refresh  them.  Vir- 
ginia sighed  at  the  recollection  of  the  poor  slave,  and  ^ 
at  the  uneasiness  they  had  given  their  mothers.  She 
repeated  several  times,  "Oh,  how  difficult  it  is  to  do 
good  1"  While  she  and  Paul  were  taking  refreshment, 
it  being  already  night,  Domingo  kindled  a  fire ;  and 
having  found  among  the  rocks  a  particular  kind  of  *® 
twisted  wood,  called  bois  de  ronde,  which  burns 
when  quite  green,  and  throws  out  a  great  blaze,  he 
made  a  torch  of  it,  which  he  lighted.  But  when  they 
prepared  to  continue  their  journey,  a  new  difficulty 
occurred ;  Paul  and  Virginia  could  no  longer  walk,  ^ 
their  feet  being  violently  swollen  and  inflamed.  Do- 
mingo knew  not  what  to  do ;  whether  to  leave  them 
and  go  in  search  of  help,  or  remain  and  pass  the 
night  with  them  on  that  spot.  "  There  was  a  time," 
said  he,  "when  I  could  carry  you  both  together  in  ^ 
my  arms — But  now  you  are  grown  big,  and  I  am 
grown  old."  While  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  a 
troop  of  Maroon  negroes  appeared  at  a  short  distance 
from  them.  The  chief  of  the  band,  approaching 
Paul  and  Virginia,  said  to  them, — "  Good  little  white  ^ 
people,  do  not  be  afraid.  We  saw  you  pass  this 
morning  with  a  negro  woman  of  the  Black  River. 
You  went  to  ask  pardon  for  her  of  her  wicked  mas- 
ter ;  and  we,  in  return  for  this,  will  carry  you  home 
upon  our  shoulders."    He  then  made  a  sign,  and  four  ^ 
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of  the  strongest  negroes  immediately  formed  a  sort  of 
litter  with  the  branches  of  trees  and  lianas,  and 
having  seated  Paul  and  Virginia  on  it,  carried  them 
upon  their  shoulders.     Domingo   marched  in  front 

^  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  they  proceeded  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  whole  troop,  who  overwhelmed  them 
with  their  benedictions.  Virginia,  affected  by  this 
scene,  said  to  Paul  with  emotion,  —  '*0,  my  dear 
brother !     God    never    leaves    a    good    action   unre- 

*«  warded." 

It  was  midnight  when  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
their  mountain,  on  the  ridges  of  which  several  fires 
were  lighted.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  ascend,  they 
heard  voices  exclaiming — ''Is  it  you,  my  children?" 

^^  They  answered  immediately,  and  the  negroes  also, — 
"Yes,  yes,  it  is."  A  moment  after  they  could  dis- 
tinguish their  mothers  and  Mary  coming  towards 
them  with  lighted  sticks  in  their  hands.  "  Unhappy 
children,"  cried  Madame  de  la  Tour,  "where  have 

^  you  been?  What  agonies  you  have  made  us  suffer  !  " 
"We  have  been, "•  said  Virginia,  "to  the  Black 
River,  where  we  went  to  ask  pardon  for  a  poor 
Maroon  slave,  to  whom  I  gave  our  breakfast  this 
morning,  because  she  seemed  dying  of  hunger ;  and 

^  these  Maroon  negroes  have  brought  us  home." 
Madame  de  la  Tour  embraced  her  daughter,  without 
being  able  to  speak ;  and  Virginia,  who  felt  her  face 
wet  with  her  mother's  tears,  exclaimed,  "Now  I  am 
repaid  for  all  the  hardships  I  have  suffered."     Mar- 

^  garet,  in  a  transport  of  delight,  pressed  Paul  in  her 
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arms,  exclaiming,  "And  you  also,  my  dear  child, 
you  have  done  a  good  action."  When  they  reached 
the  cottages  with  their  children,  they  entertained  all 
the  negroes  with  a  plentifvil  repast,  after  which  the 
latter  returned  to  the  woods,  praying  Heaven  to 
shower  down  every  description  of  blessing  on  those 
good  white  people. 

Saint-Pierre,  Jacques  Henri  Bernaroin,  ds. 
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Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France, 
When  we  our  sails  advance, 
And  now  to  prove  our  chance 

Longer  not  tarry, 
But  put  into  the  main. 
At  Caux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  his  warlike  train. 

Landed  King  Henry.  ^ 

And  taking  many  a  fort. 
Furnished  in  warlike  sort. 
Coming  toward  Agincourt 

In  happy  hour, 
Skirmishing  day  by  day  20 

With  those  oppose  his  way. 
Whereas  the  gen'ral  lay 

With  all  his  power  : 
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Which  in  his  height  of  pride, 
As  Henry  to  deride, 
His  ransom  to  provide 

Unto  him  sending ; 
^  Which  he  neglects  the  while, 

As  from  a  nation  vile, 
Yet  with  an  angry  smile. 

Their  fall  portending ; 

And,  turning  to  his  men, 
*°  Quoth  famous  Henry  then, 

'Though  they  to  one  be  ten. 

Be  not  amazed ; 
Yet  have  we  well  begun. 
Battles  so  bravely  won 
^  Evermore  to  the  sun 

By  fame  are  raised. 

'  And  for  myself,'  quoth  he, 
'  This  my  full  rest  shall  be, 
England  ne'er  mourn  for  me, 

*  Nor  more  esteem  me. 
Victor  I  will  remain. 

Or  on  this  earth  be  slain,  ' 

Never  shall  she  sustain 
Loss  to  redeem  me. 

*  '  Poyters  and  Cressy  tell, 
When  most  their  pride  did  swell. 
Under  our  swords  they  fell 

No  less  our  skill  is 
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Than  when  our  grandsire  great, 
Claiming  the  regal  seat, 
In  many  a  warlike  feat 

Lopp'd  the  French  lilies.' 

The  Duke  of  York  so  dread, 
The  eager  vaward  led  ; 
With  the  main  Henry  sped, 

Amongst  his  henchmen. 
Excester  had  the  rear, 
A  braver  man  not  there, 
And  now  preparing  were 

For  the  false  Frenchmen, 

And  ready  to  be  gone. 
Armor  on  armor  shone. 
Drum  unto  drum  did  groan. 

To  hear  was  wonder  ; 
That  with  the  cries  they  make 
The  very  earth  did  shake. 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 

Thunder  to  thunder. 

Well  it  thine  age  became, 

0  noble  Erpingham, 

Thou  didst  the  signal  frame 

Unto  the  forces ; 
When  from  a  meadow  by, 
Like  a  storm  suddenly. 
The  English  archery 

Stuck  the  French  horses. 
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The  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Arrows  a  cloth-yard  long, 
That  like  to  serpents  stong, 

Piercing  the  wether ; 
None  from  his  death  now  starts, 
But  playing  manly  parts, 
And  like  true  English  hearts 

Stuck  close  together. 

When  down  their  bows  they  threw. 
And  forth  their  bilbo ws  drew, 
And  on  the  French  they  flew : 

No  man  was  tardy ; 
Arms  from  the  shoulders  sent. 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent, 
Down  the  French  peasants  went. 

These  were  men  hardy. 

When  now  that  noble  king, 
His  abroad  sword  brandishing. 
Into  the  host  did  fling, 

As  to  o'er  whelm  it ; 
Who  many  a  deep  wound  lent, 
His  arms  with  blood  besprent, 
And  many  a  cruel  dent 

Bruised  his  helmet. 

Gloster,  that  duke  so  good, 
Next  of  the  royal  blood. 
For  famous  England  stood, 
With  his  brave  brother, 
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Clarence,  in  steel  most  bright, 
That  yet  a  maiden  knight, 
Yet  in  this  furious  fight 
Scarce  such  another. 

Warwick  in  blood  did  wade,  ^ 

Oxford  the  foes  invade, 
And  cruel  slaughter-made, 

Still  as  they  ran  up ; 
Suffolk  his  axe  did  ply, 

Beaumont  and  Willoughby  *® 

Bare  them  right  doughtily, 

Ferrers  and  Fanhope. 

On  happy  Crispin  day 

Fought  was  this  noble  fray, 

Which  fame  did  not  delay  ^ 

To  England  to  carry  ; 
O  when  shall  Englishmen, 
With  such  acts  fill  a  pen? 
Or  England  breed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry? 

MicHAKL  Drayton. 
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COWPER'S   TREATMENT   OF  HIS   HARES. 

In  the  year  1774,  being  much  indisposed  both  in 
mind  and  body,  incapable  of  diverting  mj-self  either 
with  company  or  books,  and  yet  in  a  condition  that 
made  some  diversion  necessary,  I  was   glad   of  any 
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thing  that  would  engage  my  attention,  without 
fatiguing  it.  The  children  of  a  neighbor  of  mine  had 
a  leveret  given  them  for  a  plaything;  it  was  at  that 
time  about  three  months  old.     Understanding  better 

^  how  to  tease  the  poor  creature  than  to  feed  it,  and 
soon  becoming  weary  of  their  charge,  they  readily  con- 
sented that  their  father,  who  saw  it  pining  and  grow- 
ing leaner  every  day,  should  offer  it  to  my  acceptance. 
I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the  prisoner  under  my 

*®  protection,  perceiving  that,  in  the  management  of 
such  an  animal,  and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should 
find  just  that  sort  of  employment  which  my  case 
required.  It  was  soon  known  among  the  neighbors 
that  I  was  pleased  with  the  present,  and  the  conse- 

^  quence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  as  many  lever- 
ets offered  to  me  as  would  have  stocked  a  paddock. 
I  undertook  the  care  of  three,  which  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  here  distinguish  by  the  names  I  gave 
them — Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.     Notwithstanding  the 

^  two  feminine  appellatives,  I  niust  inform  you,  that 
they  were  all  males.  Immediately  commencing  car- 
penter, I  built  them  houses  to  sleep  in ;  each  had  a 
separate  apartment,  so  contrived  that  they  could  be 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.     In  the  daytime  they 

®  had  the  range  of  a  hall,  and  at  night  retired  each  to 
his  own  bed,  never  intruding  into  that  of  another. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  into  my 
lap,  raise  himself  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the 
hair  from  my  temples.     He  would  suffer  me  to  take 

^  him  up,  and  to  carry  liiin  about  in  my  arms,  and  has 
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more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep  upon  my  knee.  He 
was  ill  three  days,  during  which  time  I  nursed  him, 
kept  him  apart  from  his  fellows,  that  they  might  not 
molest  him,  (for,  like  many  other  wild  animals,  they 
persecute  one  of  their  own  species  that  is  sick) ,  and  ^ 
by  constant  care,  and  trying  him  with  a  variety  of 
herbs,  restored  him  to  perfect  health.  No  creature 
could  be  more  grateful  than  my  patient  after  his 
recovery;  a  sentiment  which  he  most  significantly 
expressed  by  licking  my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it,  *® 
then  the  palm,  then  every  finger  separately,  then 
between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no  part 
of  it  unsaluted ;  a  ceremony  which  he  never  per- 
formed but  once  again  upon  a  similar  occasion. 
Finding  him  extremely  tractable,  I  made  it  my  cus-  *^ 
torn  to  carry  him  always  after  breakfast  into  the  gar- 
den, where  he  hid  himself  generally  under  the  leaves 
of  a  cucumber  vine,  sleeping  or  chewing  the  cud  till 
evening ;  in  the  leaves  also  of  that  vine  he  found  a 
favorite  repast.  I  had  not  long  habituated  him  to  ^ 
this  taste  of  liberty,  before  he  began  to  be  impatient 
for  the  return  of  the  time  when  he  might  enjoy  it. 
He  would  invite  me  to  the  garden  by  drumming  upon 
my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  expression,  as  it  was 
not  possible  to  misinterpret.  If  this  rhetoric  did  not  ® 
immediately  succeed,  he  would  take  the  skirt  of  my 
coat  between  his  teeth,  and  pull  it  with  all  his  force. 
Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly  tamed,  the 
shyness  of  his  nature  was  done  away,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  visible   by  many  symptoms,  which   I  ** 
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have  not  room  to  enumerate,  that  he  was  happier  in 
human  society  than  when  shut  up  with  his  natural 
companions. 

Not  so  Tiney ;    upon  him  the  kindest'  treatment 

^  had  not  the  least  effect.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in  his 
sickness  had  an  equal  share  of  my  attention ;  but  if 
after  his  recovery  I  took  the  liberty  to  stroke  him,  he 
would  grunt,  strike  with  his  fore  feet,  spring  forward, 
and  bite.     He  was  however  very  entertaining  in  his 

^^  way ;  even  his  surliness  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in 
his  play  he  preserved  such  an  air  of  gravity,  and  per- 
formed his  feats  with  such  a  solemnity  of  manner, 
that  in  him  too  I  had  an  agreeable  companion. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown,  and 

^^  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  his  being  turned  into 
his  box,  which  had  been  washed,  while  it  was  yet 
damp,  was  a  hare  of  great  humor  and  drollery.  Puss 
was  tamed  by  gentle  usage;  Tiney  was  not  to  be 
tamed  at  all ;  and  Bess  had  a  courage  and  confidence 

^  that  made  him  tame  from  the  beginning.  I  always 
admitted  them  into  the  parlor  after  supper,  when  the 
carpet  affording  their  feet  a  firm  hold,  they  would 
frisk,  and  bound,  and  play  a  thousand  gambols,  in 
which  Bess  being  remarkably  strong  and  fearless,  was 

^^  always  superior  to  the  rest,  and  proved  himself  the 
Vestris  of  the  party.  One  evening  the  cat,  being  in 
the  room,  had  the  hardiness  to  pat  Bess  upon  the 
cheek,  an  indignity  which  he  resented  by  drumming 
upon  her  back  with  such  violence  that  the  cat  was 

^  happy  to  escape  from  under  his  paws,  and  hide  herself. 
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I  describe  these  animals  as  having  each  a  charac- 
ter of  his  own.  Such  they  were  in  fact,  and  their 
countenances  were  so  expressive  of  that  character, 
that,  when  I  looked  only  on  the  face  of  either,  I  im- 
mediately knew  which  it  was.  It  is  said  that  a  shep-  ** 
herd,  however  numerous  his  flock,  soon  becomes  so 
familiar  with  their  features,  that  he  can,  by  that  indi- 
cation, distinguish  each  from  all  the  rest ;  and  yet,  to 
a  common  observer,  the  difference  is  hardly  percepti- 
ble. I  dovibt  not  that  the  same  discrimination  in  the  *® 
cast  of  countenances  would  be  discoverable  in  hares, 
and  am  persuaded  that  among  a  thousand  of  them  no 
two  could  be  found  exactly  similar ;  a  circumstance 
little  suspected  by  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  observe  it.  These  creatures  have  a  singular  sagac-  ^^ 
ity  in  discovering  the  minutest  alteration  that  is  made 
in  the  place  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  in- 
stantly apply  their  nose  to  the  examination  of  a  new 
object.  A  small  hole  being  burnt  in  the  carpet,  it 
was  mended  with  a  patch,  and  that  patch  in  a  moment  ^ 
underwent  the  strictest  scrutiny.  They  seem  too  to 
be  very  much  directed  by  the  smell  in  the  choice  •  of 
their  favorites  :  to  some  persons,  though  they  saw 
them  daily,  they  could  never  be  reconciled,  and  would 
even  scream  when  they  attempted  to  touch  them  ;  but  ^ 
a  miller  coming  in  engaged  their  aff*ections  at  once ; 
his  powdered  coat  had  charms  that  were  irresistible. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me  to  hold 
the  sportsman's  amusement  in  abhorrence ;  he  little  ^ 
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knows  what  amiable  cl-eatures  he  persecutes,  of  what 
gratitude  they  are  capable,  how  cheerful  they  are  in 
their  spirits,  what  enjoyment  they  have  of  life,  and 
that,  impressed  as  they  seem  with  a  peculiar  dread  of 

^  man,  is  only  because  man  gives  them  peculiar  cause 
for  it. 

That  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  will  just  give  a  short 

summary  of  those  articles  of  diet  that  suit  them  best. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  they  graze, 

*°  but  it  is  an  erroneous  one,  at  least  grass  is  not  their 
staple ;  they  seem  rather  to  use  it  medicinally,  soon 
quitting  it  for  leaves  of  almost  any  kind.  Sowthistle, 
dandelion,  and  lettuce,  are  their  favorite  vegetables, 
especially  the  last.     I  discovered  by  accident  that  fine 

*^  white  sand  is  in  great  estimation  with  them  ;  I  suppose 
as  a  digestive.  It  happened,  that  I  was  cleaning  a 
birdcage  when  the  hares  were  with  me ;  I  placed  a 
pot  filled  with  such  sand  upon  the  floor,  which  being 
at  once  directed  to  by  strong  instinct,  they  devoured 

'^  voraciously ;  since  that  time  I  have  generally  taken 
care  to  see  them  well  supplied  with  it.  They  account 
green  corn  a  delicacy,  both  blade  and  stalk,  but  the 
ear  they  seldom  eat :  straw  of  any  kind,  especially 
wheat-straw,  is  another  of  their  dainties ;  they  will 

^  feed  greedily  upon  oats,  but  if  furnished  with  clean 
straw  never  want  them  ;  it  serves  them  also  for  a  bed, 
and,  if  shaken  up  daily,  will  be  kept  sweet  and  dry 
for  a  considerable  time.  They  do  not  indeed  require 
aromatic  herbs,  but  will  eat  a  small  quantity  of  them 

^  with   great  relish,   and  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
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plant  called  musk ;  they  seem  to  resemble  sheep  in 
this,  that,  if  their  pasture  be  too  succulent,  they  are 
very  subject  to  the  rot ;  to  prevent  whicli^  I  always 
made  bread  their  principal  nourishment,  and,  filling 
a  pan  with  it  cut  into  small  squares,  placed  it  every  ^ 
evening  in  their  chambers,  for  they  feed  only  at  even- 
ing and  in  the  night;  during  the  winter,  when 
vegetables  were  not  to  be  got,  I  mingled  this  mess  of 
bread  with  shreds  of  carrot,  adding  to  it  the  rind  of 
apples  cut  extremely  thin  ;  for,  though  they  are  fond  *® 
of  the  paring,  the  apple  itself  disgusts  them.  These 
however  not  being  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  juice 
of  summer  herbs,  tliey  must  at  this  time  bo  supplied 
with  water ;  but  so  placed,  that  they  cannot  overset  it 
into  their  beds.  I  must  not  omit,  that  occasionally  ** 
they  are  much  pleased  with  twigs  of  hawthorn,  and 
of  common  brier,  eating  even  the  very  wood  when  it  is 
of  considerable  thickness. 

Bess,  I  have  said,  died  young ;  Tiney  lived  to  be 
nine  years  old,  and  died  at  last,  I  have  reason  to  ^ 
think,  of  some  hurt  in  his  loins  by  a  fall ;  Puss  is  still 
living,  and  has  just  completed  his  tenth  year,  discov- 
ering no  signs  of  decay,  nor  even  of  age,  except  that 
he  has  grown  more  discreet  and  less  frolicsome  than 
he  was.  I  cannot  conclude  without  observing,  that  I  ® 
have  lately  introduced  a  dog  to  his  acquaintance,  a 
spaniel  that  had  never  seen  a  hare  to  a  hare  that  had 
never  seen  a  spaniel.  I  did  it  with  great  caution,  but 
there  was  no  real  need  of  it.  Puss  discovered  no 
token  of  fear,  nor  Marquis  the  least  symptom  of  hos-  ^ 
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tility.  There  is  therefore,  it  should  seem,  no  natural 
antipathy  between  dog  and  hare,  but  the  pursuit  of 
the  one  occasions  the  flight  of  the  other,  and  the  dog 
pursues  because  he  is  trained  to  it ;  they  eat  bread  at 

^  the  same  time  out  of  the  same  hand,  and  are  in  all 
respects  sociable  and  friendly. 

I  should  not  do  complete  justice  to  my  subject,  did 
I  not  add,  that  they  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to 
them,   that   they   are  indefatigably  nice   in   keeping 

^°  themselves  clean,  for  which  purpose  nature  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  brush  under  each  foot ;  and  that 
they  are  never  infested  by  any  vermin. 

William  Cowper. 
May  28, 1784. 

MEMORANDUM    FOUND    AMONG    MR.  COWPER's    PAPERS. 

This  day  died  poor  Puss,  aged  eleven  years  eleven 
months.     He  died  between  twelve  and  one  at  noon,  of 
^^  mere  old  age,  and  apparently  without  pain. 
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You  know  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon : 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound.  Napoleon 
Stood  on  our  storming-day  ; 
20  With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 
Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind. 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 
f      Oppressive  with  its  mind. 
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Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  "  My  plans 

"That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 
*'  Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

"  Waver  at  yonder  wall, — " 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smoke  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy  : 

You  hardly  could  suspect — 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed. 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 
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"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

"  We've  got  you  Ratisbon  ! 
"  The  marshal's  in  the  market  place, 

"And  you'll  be  there  anon  .  ^ 

' '  To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

"  Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
"  Perched  him  !"     The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  but  presently  25 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes  : 
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"  You're  wounded  !"    "  Nay,"  the  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said  : 
**  I'm  killed,  sire  !"     And  his  chief  beside 

Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead. 

Robert  Browning. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  BLENTARN  GHYLL. 

®  Blentarn  Ghyll  is  the  name  of  a  little  narrow 
gorge  in  those  Westmoreland  mountains,  called  Lang- 
dale  Pikes,  at  whose  feet  lie  the  lovely  green  vale  and 
lake  of  Grasmere.  The  lake  is  fed  by  mountain 
streamlets,  called  in  the  north  becks.     One  of  these 

^"  becks  comes  down  another  beautiful  valley  called 
Easedale,  sheltered  by  mountains  and  green  with 
grass,  as  smooth  and  soft  as  on  a  lawn,  from  being 
cropped  short  by  the  sheep,  which  can  be  turned  out 
here  earlier  in  the  spring  than  on  the  other  mountain- 

^  sides.  At  one  end,  Easedale  opens  on  the  village  of 
Grasmere,  at  the  other  is  a  steep  ascent,  leading  to  a 
bare  stony  ravine,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  with  no  outlet  except  the  rough  descent 
into  Easedale,  and  likewise  a  dangerous  winding  path 

^  about  six  miles  over  the  mountains  to  Langdale  Head. 
This  lonely  ravine  is  called  Far  Easedale,  and  at  the 
upper  end  there  formerly  stood  a  cottage  named  Blen- 
tarn Ghyll.  Ghyll  means  a  cleft  worn  in  the  rock  by 
water;   and  just  above  the  cottage  there  is  such  a 

^  cleft,  opening  from  a  basin  in  the  rock  that  must 
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once  have  been  a  tarn,  or  mountain  lakelet,  but  the 
pool  is  now  dry,  and  for  want  of  the  living  eye  of 
sparkling  water,  it  is  termed  Blentarn  or  Blind  pool. 
The  cottage  was  the  dwelling  of  an  honest  old  sol- 
dier named  George  Green,  who  had  taken  the  little  ^ 
mountain  farm,  and  married  an  active,  bustling 
woman,  who  kept  her  home  in  great  order,  and  reg- 
ularly sent  her  children,  tidily  dressed,  to  school  at 
Grasmere  whenever  the  weather  did  not  make  the 
long  wild  mountain  walk  impossible  for  them.  *® 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1807  that  there 
was  an  auction  of  furniture  at  a  farm-house  at  Lang- 
dale  Head.  These  sales  are  great  occasions  among 
the  people  of  these  hills ;  every  one  attends  them  for 
a  considerable  distance  round,  and  there  is  much  ^ 
friendly  hospitality,  much  business  of  all  sorts  trans- 
acted, and  many  meetings  of  old  friends,  who  scarcely 
ever  see  each  other  at  other  times.  To  this  gather- 
ing George  and  Sarah  Green  set  off  early  in  the  fore- 
noon of  a  bright  winter  day,  leaving  their  cottage  and  * 
six  little  ones  in  the  charge  of  the  eldest  sister,  a  girl  of 
nine  years  old,  named  Agnes,  for  they  had  neither  in- 
door nor  outdoor  servant,  and  no  neighbor  nearer  than 
Grasmere. 

Little  Agnes  was,  however,  a  remarkably  steady  ^ 
and  careful  child,  and  all  went  well  through  the  day, 
but  towards  night  tlie  mist  settled  down  heavily  upon 
the  hills,  and  the  heavy  sighing  in  the  air  told  that  a 
storm  was  working  up ;  the  children  watched  anx- 
iously for  their  parents,  but  the  fog  cut  off  their  view,  ^ 
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flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall,  and  darkness  closed  in 
early  on  them. 

Agnes  gave  the  others  their  supper  of  milk  and 
oatmeal  porridge,  and   they  sat  down   waiting   and 

^  watching,  and  fancying  they  heard  sounds  in  the  hills  ; 
but  the  clock  struck  one  hour  after  another,  and  no 
step  was  on  the  threshold,  no  hand  at  the  latch, •no 
voice  at  the  door,  only  the  white  silent  flakes  fell 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  began  to  close  up  the  door, 

^®  and  come  in  white  clinging  wreaths  through  the 
crevices  of  the  windows.  Agnes  tried  to  cheer  the 
others  up,  but  there  was  a  dread  on  them  all,  and 
they  could  not  bear  to  move  away  from  the  peat  fire 
on  the  hearth,  round  which  they  were,  nestled.     She 

^  put  the  two  youngest,  who  were  twins,  to  bed  in  their 
cradle,  and  sat  on  with  the  others,  two  boys  and 
another  girl,  named  Catherine,  till  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  when  she  heard  them  one  by  one  say  their 
prayers,  and  doing  the  same  herself,  lay  down  to  rest, 

^  trusting  to  her  Heavenly  Father's  care. 

The  morning  came,  and  no  father  and  mother ; 
only  the  snow  falling  thicker  than  ever,  and  almost 
blocking  them  in  ;  but  still  Agnes  did  not  lose  hope  ; 
she  thought  her  father  and  mother  might  have  taken 

^  shelter  at  night  in  some  bield,  as  she  would  have 
termed  a  sheepfold,  or  that  the  snow  might  have  pre- 
vented them  from  setting  out  at  all,  and  they  might 
come  home  by  Grasmere  in  the  morning.  She  cheered 
herself  up,  and  dressed  the  others,  made  them  say 

^  their  prayers,  and  gave  them  their  breakfast,  recol- 
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lecting  as  she  saw  the  lessening  stores  that  her  motlier 
must  know  how  little  was  provided  for  them,  and  bo 
as  anxious  to  get  home  as  they  were  to  see  her  there. 
She  longed  to  go  down  to  Grasniere  to  inquire ;  but 
the  comniunication  was  entirely  cut  off  by  the  snow,  ^ 
for  the  beck  was,  in  the  winter,  too  wide  for  a  child 
to  leap,  and  too  rapid  to  be  waded,  and  the  crazy 
wooden  bridge  that  crossed  it  had  so  large  a  hole  in 
it,  that,  when  concealed  with  snow,  it  was  not  safe  to 
attempt  the  passage.  She  said  afterwards  that  she  *® 
could  not  help  being  terrified  at  the  loneliness  and 
desolateness,  but  that  she  recollected  that  at  least  if 
she  could  not  get  out,  no  bad  men  could  get  in  to 
hurt  them  ;  and  she  set  herself  resolutely  to  comfort 
and  help  the  lesser  creatures  who  depended  on  her.  ^ 
She  thought  over  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  present, 
and  first  wound  up  the  clock,  a  friend  that  she  could 
not  allow  to  be  silent ;  next  she  took  all  the  remain- 
ing milk  and  scalded  it,  to  prevent  it  turning  sour ; 
then  she  looked  into  the  meal  chest,  and  made  some  ^ 
porridge  for  breakfast,  but  the  store  was  so  low  that 
she  was  forced  to  put  all  except  the  babies  upon  short 
allowance ;  but  to  reconcile  the  others  to  this,  she 
made  cakes  of  a  small  hoard  of  flour,  and  baked  them 
on  the  hearth.  It  was  snowing  so  fast  that  slie  feared  '-^ 
that  the  way  to  the  peat  stack  would  be  blocked  up, 
and  therefore  her  next  work  was,  with  the  help  of  the 
two  boys,  to  pull  down  as  much  fuel  as  would  last  for 
a  week,  and  carry  it  in-doors  ;  and  she  examined  the 
potatoes  laid  up  in  bracken  leaves,  but  fancying  that  ^ 
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if  she  brought  them  in,  the  warmth  of  the  cottage 
would  spoil  them,  she  only  took  enough  for  a  single 
meal.  Milking  the  cow  was  the  next  office  performed 
by  this  orderly  little  maid,  but  the  poor  thing  was 

^  lialf  starved  and  had  little  to  give.  Agnes  saw  that 
more  hay  must  be  given  to  her,  and  calling  the  boys, 
scrambled  with  them  into  the  loft,  and  began  to  pull 
down  the  hay ;  but  this  was  severe  work  for  such 
young  children,  and  darkness  came  on  in  the  midst, 

^^  frightening  the  two  little  fellows,  so  that  it  required 
all  the  sister's  steady  resolution  and  perseverance  to 
finish  supplying  the  poor  cow  with  even  that  night's 
supper  and  bed.  Supper-time  came,  and  after  it  tlie 
motherly  child  undressed  the  twins  and  found  voice 

^^  to  feing  them  to  sleep,  after  which  she  joined  the 
huddle  of  tlie  other  three,  nestled  on  the  hearth,  and 
hour  after  hour  they  listened  for  the  dear  voices,  till 
they  fancied  they  heard  sounds  on  the  howling  blast, 
held  their  breath,  and  then  as  it  died  away,  were  con- 

^  scious  of  the  silence  of  the  lull.  So  fierce  was  the 
snowdrift  that  Agnes  had  to  guard  the  door  and  win- 
dow from  admitting  long  wreaths  of  it,  and  protect 
the  fire  from  being  put  out  as  it  came  hissing  down 
the  chimney.     Again  her  watch  lasted  till  midnight, 

^  and  no  parents,  no  help  came  ;  again  she  went  to  bed, 
and  awoke  to  find  the  snow  falling  thicker  than  ever, 
and  hope  failing  within  her.  Her  fond,  active  mother, 
her  strong,  brave  father,  a  noted  climber,  would  surely 
long  ago  have  found  the  way  home  to  their  children 

^  had  all  been  well  with  them.     Agnes  described  her- 
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self  as  getting  through  this  third  lonely  day  by  keep- 
ing her  little  flock  together  on  the  hearth,  and  making 
them  say  their  prayers  aloud  by  turns. 

By  the  following  morning  the  snow  was  over,  and 
the  wind  had  changed,  so  sweeping  away  the  drifts,   ^ 
that  though  the   treacherous  bridge  might    not  be 
attempted,  a  low  stone  wall  had  been  exposed,  which 
these  little  mountaineers  knew  would  serve  as  a  guide 
into  Grasmere,  by  a  circuit,  which  would  avoid  cross- 
ing the  brook.     It  would  be  needful  to  force  some  ^° 
gaps,  that  is,  to  push  down  the  loose  stones  of  the  un- 
cemented  stone  walls  that  divided  the  fields,  and  the 
little  boys  came  with  Agnes  to  help  her  in  this  as  far 
as  the  ridge  of  the  hill ;  but  the  way  was  long  and 
unsafe  for  small  children,  and  Agnes  sent  them  back,  ^* 
while  she  made  her  way  alone,  a  frail  little  being  in 
the  vast  slopes  of  snow,  to  the  house  nearest  in  Gras- 
mere. 

She  knocked  at  the  door  and  was  made  kindly  wel- 
come, but  no  sooner  did  she  ask  for  her  father  and  ^ 
mother  than  smiles  turned  to  looks  of  pity  and  dis- 
may. In  half  an  hour  the  news  that  George  and 
Sarah  Green  were  missing  had  spread  through  the 
valley,  and  sixty  strong  men  had  met  at  Kirktown, 
the  hamlet  close  to  the  parish  church,  to  seek  for  them.  ^ 
The  last  that  was  known  of  them  was,  that  after  the 
auction,  some  of  their  friends  had  advised  them  not 
to  try  the  dangerous  path  so  late  ;  but  when  they  had 
gone  no  one  knew.  Some  of  tlie  people  of  Langdale 
likewise  had  heard  wild  shrieks  at  midnight  on  the  ^ 
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night  after  the  sale,  but  had  fancied  them  merely  the 
moans  of  the  wind. 

One  day  after  another  the  search  continued,  but 
still  in  vain.  The  neighbors  patiently  gave  up  their 
^  work  day  after  day  to  turn  over  the  deep  snow  around 
the  path  from  Langdale,  but  for  three-— or  some  say 
five — days  no  trace  of  them  was  found.  At  last  dogs 
were  used,  and  guided  the  seekers  far  away  from  the 
path,  until  a  loud  shout  from  the  top  of  a  steep  preci- 

'°  pice  told  that  the  lost  was  found.  There  lay  Sarah 
Green,  wrapped  in  her  husband's  great-coat,  of  course 
quite  dead,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  his  body  was 
found,  in  a  posture  that  seemed  to  show  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  the  fall  without  a  struggle.    The  neigh- 

^^  bors  thought  that  the  mist  and  snow  must  have 
bewildered  them  till  they  had  wandered  thus  far  in 
the  darkness,  and  that  George  had  been  making  a  few 
steps  forward  to  make  out  the  road  when  the  fall  took 
place,  but  that  his  wife  had  very  possibly  been  uncon- 

^  scious  of  his  fall,  and  stood  still  where  he  had  left  her, 
uttering  those  sad  cries  that  had  been  so  little  regarded 
at  Langdale,  until  she  was  unable  to  move  and  was  be- 
numbed by  the  sleep  of  cold.  Those  who  know  them  best 
thought  that  the  poor  woman's  grief  and  terror  for  her 

^  lonely  little  ones  had  probably  so  overpowered  her  as  to 
disturb  her  husband's  coolness  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  that  if  he  had  been  alone,  he  would  probably  have 
easily  saved  himself.  The  brave  little  girl  keeping 
her  patient  watch  and  guard  over  the. five  younger 

^  ones,  and  setting  out  on  her  lonely  way  through  the 
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snow,  must  have  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  her  soldier- 
father  than  of  her  mother.  It  was  to  Dorothy  Words- 
worth, the  sister  of  the  poet,  that  little  Agnes  was  per- 
suaded to  tell  the  history  of  this  calm,  resolute,  trustful 
waiting  time,  which,  simple  as  it  is,  we  think  our 
readers  will  own  as  truly  worthy  to  be  counted  among 
Golden  Deeds.  The  father  and  mother  were  buried 
on  a  lovely  spring  day  at  St.  Oswald's  Church-yard  at 
Kirk  town,  and  Wordsworth  wrote — 

"  Now  do  these  sternly  featured  hills 
Look  gently  on  this  grave, 
And  quiet  now  the  depths  of  air 
As  sea  without  a  wave. 


"  But  deeper  lies  the  heart  of  peace, 

In  quiet  more  profound  ;  ^ 

The  heart  of  quietness  is  here, 

Within  this  church-yard  bound. 

''  And  from  all  agony  of  mind 

It  keeps  them  safe,  and  far 
From  fear,  and  grief,  and  from  all  need  20 

Of  sun  or  guiding  star." 

After  tlie  funeral,  the  farm  folk  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  all  pressing  forward  to  beg  to  adopt  one  or 
otlier   of  the   little    orphans.     The  twins   were   kept 
together,    Catherine  was   taken  by   the  Wordsworth  ^ 
family,  Agnes  and  her  brothers  found  separate  but 
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comfortable  homes  among  their  parents'  friends. 
Help  came  pouring  in.  Queen  Charlotte  and  her 
daughters  were  greatly  touched  by  the  mountain 
child's  tender  motherliness,  and  sent  a  handsome 
^  donation  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  and  so  many 
subscriptions  were  offered,  that  at  last  Miss  Words- 
worth declined  receiving  anymore,  lest  the  children 
should  be  injured  by  having  too  much  wealth  for  the 
station  to  which  they  were  growing  up. 

Charlotte  Mary  Yongk. 
From  "  A  Booh  of  OoMen  Deeds," 
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I  have  learned  a  simple  legend. 
Never  found  in  books  of  lore, 

Copied  not  from  old  tradition. 
Nor  from  classics  read  of  yore ; 

But  the  breezes  sang  it  to  me 

With  a  low  and  soft  refrain. 
While  the  golden  leaves  and  scarlet 

Fluttered  down  to  catch  the  strain ; 

And  the  grand  old  trees  above  me. 
As  their  stately  branches  swayed, 

Threw  across  my  couch  of  crimson 
More  of  sunlight  than  of  shade. 
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I  had  lain  there,  dreaming,  musing 
On  the  summer's  vanished  bloom, 

Wondering  if  each  penciled  leaflet 
Did  not  mark  some  flow'rets'  tomb ; 

Thinking  how  each  tree  could  tell  me 
Many  a  tale  of  warrior's  fame  : 

Gazing  at  the  sky,  and  asking 

How  the  "  Indian  Summer  "  came. 

Then  methouglit  a  whispered  cadence 
Stole  from  out  the  haunted  trees. 

While  the  leaves  kept  dropping,  dropping. 
To  the  music  of  the  breeze. 

**  I  will  tell  thee,"  said  the  whisper, 

'*  What  I've  learned  from  Nature's  book  ; 

For  the  sunbeams  wrote  this  legend 
On  the  margin  of  a  brook. 

"  'Tis  about  an  Indian  maiden, 
She,  the  star-flower  of  her  race, 

With  a  heart  whose  soft  emotions 
Rippled  through  her  soul-lit  face. 

"All  her  tribe  did  homage  to  her, 
For  her  father  was  their  chief ; 

He  was  stern  and  she  forgiving ; 
He  brought  pain  and  she  relief. 
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'*And  they  called  him  *  Indian  Winter,' 

All  his  actions  were  so  cold ; 
Her  they  named  the  '  Indian  Summer,* 

For  she  seemed  a  thread  of  gold 

^  '*  Flashing  through  her  native  forest, 

Beaming  in  the  wigwam  lone, 
Singing  to  the  birds,  her  playmates. 
Till  they  warbled  back  her  tone. 

**  When  the  summer  days  were  ended, 
*®  And  the  chilling  months  drew  near. 

When  the  clouds  hung,  dull  and  leaden. 
And  the  leaves  fell,  brown  and  sere, 

*'  Brought  they  to  the  chieftain's  presence 
One,  a  *pale-face,*  young  and  brave,   ' 
**  But  whom  youth  nor  manly  valor 

Could  from  savage  vengeance  save. 

** '  Bring  him  forth  I'  in  tones  of  thunder 
Thus  the  '  Indian  Winter'  cried, 

While  the  gentle  *  Indian  Summer' 
Softly  flitted  to  his  side. 

*'  When  the  tomahawk  was  lifted. 
And  the  scalping-knife  gleamed  high, 

Pride,  revenge  and  bitter  hatred 
Glared  within  the  warrior's  eye ; 


20 
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"  And  the  frown  upon  his  forehead. 

Darker,  deeper,  sterner  grew  ; 
While  the  lowering  clouds  above  them 

Hid  the  face  of  heaven  from  view. 

*'  *  Spare  him  I  oh,  my  father,  spare  him  I'  ** 

Friend  and  foe  were  thrust  apart, 

While  the  golden  thread  of  sunlight 
Twined  around  the  red  man's  heart. 

"And  her  eye  was  full  of  pity, 

And  her  voice  was  full  of  love,  *® 

As  she  told  him  of  the  wigwam 

On  the  hunting  ground  above, 

"  Where  great  Manito  was  talking, — 
She  could  hear  him  in  the  breeze^ 

How  he  called  the  '  pale-face'  '  brother,'  ^ 

Smoked  with  him  the  pipe  of  peace. 

"  Then  the  warrior's  heart  relented. 

And  the  glittering  weapon  fell : 
*  For  the  maiden's  sake,'  he  muttered, 

'  Thou  art  pardoned, — fare  thee  well !'  20 

''And  the  sun,  that  would  have  slumbered 

Till  the  spring-time  came  again, 
Earthward  from  his  garnered  brightness 

Threw  a  flood  of  golden  rain  ; 
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"And  the  '  Indian  Summer '  saw  it, 

She,  the  gentle  forest  child  ; 
And  to  '  Indian  Winter '  whispered, 

'  See  how  Manito  has  smiled  ! ' 

^  "All  the  tribe  received  the  omen 

And  they  called  it  by  her  name : 
Indian  Summer,  Indian  Summer, 
It  will  ever  be  the  same. 

"  Though  the  '  pale-face'  gave  another 
1®  To  the  lovely  maid  he  won. 

Nature  still  receives  her  tribute 
From  the  wigwam  of  the  sun. 

"  Here,  alone,  this  shining  symbol 
Gilds  the  streamlet,  warms  the  sod ; 
^  For  no  Indian  Summer  cometh 

Save  where  Indian  feet  have  trod." 

Rebecca  S.  Pollard. 


,   ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

Alfred  the  Great  was  a  young  man,  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  became  king.  Twice 
in  his  childhood,  he  had  been  taken  to,  Rome,  where 
20  the  Saxon  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  jour- 
neys which  they  supposed  to  be  religious ;  and,  once, 
he   had   stayed  for  some  time   in   Paris.     Learning, 
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liowever,  was  so  little  cared  for,  then,  that  at  twelve 
years  old  he  had  not  been  taught  to  read ;  although, 
of  the  four  sons  of  King  Ethelwulf,  he,  the  youngest, 
was  the  favorite.  But  he  had — as  most  men  who 
grow  up  to  be  great  and  good  are  generally  found  to  ^ 
have  had — an  excellent  mother ;  and,  one  day,  this 
lady,  whose  name  was  Osburgha,  happened,  as  she 
was  sitting  among  her  sons,  to  read  a  book  of  Saxon 
poetry.  The  art  of  printing  was  not  known  until 
long  and  long  after  that  period,  and  the  book,  which  *® 
was  written,  was  what  is  called  "  illuminated,"  with 
beautiful  bright  letters,  richly  painted.  The  brothers 
admiring  it  very  much,  their  mother  said,  "  I  will 
give  it  to  that  one  of  you  four  princes  who  first  learns 
to  read."  Alfred  sought  out  a  tutor  that  very  day,  ^^ 
applied  himself  to  learn  with  great  diligence,  and  soon 
won  the  book.     He  was  proud  of  it,  all  his  life. 

This  great  king,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
fought  nine  battles  with  the  Danes.  He  made  some 
treaties  with  them  too,  by  which  the  false  Danes  ^ 
swore  that  they  would  quit  the  country.  They  pre- 
tended to  consider  that  they  had  taken  a  very  solemn 
oath,  in  swearing  this  upon  the  holy  bracelets  that 
they  wore,  and  which  were  buried  with  them  when 
they  died ;  but  they  cared  little  for  it,  for  they  ^ 
thought  nothing  of  breaking  oaths  and  treaties  too, 
as  soon  as  it  suited  their  purpose,  and  coming  back 
again  to  fight,  plunder,  and  burn,  as  usual.  One 
fatal  winter,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Alfred's 
reign,  they  spread  themselves  in  great  numbers  over  ^ 
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the  whole  of  England;  and  so  dispersed  and  routed 
the  king's  soldiers  that  the  king  was  left  alone,  and 
was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  common  peasant, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  the  cottage  of  one  of  his  cow- 

^  herds  who  did  not  know  his  face. 

Here,  King  Alfred,  while  the  Danes  sought  him 
far  and  wide,  was  left  alone  one  day,  by  the  cow- 
herd's wife,  to  watch  some  cakes  which  she  put  to 
bake  upon  the  hearth.     But,  being  at  work  upon  his 

^®  bow  and  arrows,  with  which  he  hoped  to  punish  the 
false  Danes  when  a  brighter  time  should  come,  and 
thinking  deeply  of  his  poor  unhappy  subjects  whom 
the  Danes  chased  through  the  land,  liis  noble  mind 
forgot  the  cakes,  and  they  were  burnt.     "What!" 

^^  said  the  cowherd's  wife,  who  scolded  him  well  when 

she  came  back,  and  little  thought  she  was  scolding 

the  king,  **  you  will  be  ready  enough  to  eat  them  by- 

and-by,  and  yet  you  cannot  watch  them,  idle  dog?" 

At  length,  the  Devonshire  men  made  head  against 

^  a  new  host  of  Danes  who  landed  on  their  coast ;  killed 
their  chief,  and  captured  their  jflag ;  on  which  was 
represented  the  likeness  of  a  Raven — a  very  fit  bird 
for  a  thievish  army  like  that,  I  think.  The  loss  of 
their  standard  troubled  the  Danes  greatly,  for  they 

^  believed  it  to  be  enchanted — woven  by  the  three 
daughters  of  one  father  in  a  single  afternoon— and 
they  had  a  story  among  themselves  that  when  they 
were  victorious  in  battle,  the  Raven  stretched  his 
wings  and  seemed  to  fly ;  and  that  when  they  were 

^  defeated,  he  would  droop.     He  had  good  reason  to 
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droop,  now,  if  he  could  have  done  anything  half  so 
sensible ;  for.  King  Alfred  joined  the  Devonshire 
men ;  made  a  camp  with  them  on  a  piece  of  firm 
ground  in  the  midst  of  a  bog  in  Somersetshire ;  and 
prepared  for  a  great  attempt  for  vengeance  on  the  ^ 
Danes,  and  the  deliverance  of  Jiis  oppressed  people. 

But,  first,  as  it  was  important  to  know  how  numer- 
ous those  pestilent  Danes  were,  and  how  they  were 
fortified.  King  Alfred,  being  a  good  musician,  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  gleeman  or  minstrel,  and  went,  '^ 
with  his  harp,  to  the  Danish  camp.  He  played  and 
sang  in  the  very  tent  of  Gu thrum,  the  Danish  leader, 
and  entertained  the  Danes  as  they  caroused.  While 
he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  his  music,  he  was 
watchful  of  their  tents,  their  arms,  their  discipline,  *^ 
everything  that  he  desired  to  know.  And  right  soon 
did  this  great  king  entertain  them  to  a  different  tune ; 
for,  summoning  all  his  true  followers  to  meet  him  at 
an  appointed  place,  where  they  received  him  with 
joyful  shouts  and  tears,  as  the  monarch  whom  many  ^ 
of  them  had  given  up  for  lost  or  dead,  he  put  himself 
at  their  liead,  marched  on  the  Danish  camp,  defeated 
the  Danes  with  great  slaughter,  and  besieged  them 
for  fourteen  days  to  prevent  their  escape.  But,  being 
as  merciful  as  he  was  good  and  brave,  he  then,  instead  ^ 
of  killing  them,  proposed  peace :  on  condition  that 
they  sliould  altogether  depart  from  the  Western  part 
of  England,  and  settle  in  the  East ;  and  thatGuthrum 
should  become  a  Christian  in  remembrance  of  the 
Divine  religion  which  now  taught  his  conqueror,  the  ^ 
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noble  Alfred,  to  forgive  the  enetny  who  had  so  often 
injured  him.  This  Guthrum  did.  At  his  baptism, 
King  Alfred  was  his  godfather.  And  Guthrum- was 
an  honorable  chief,  who  well  deserved  that  clemency ; 

^  for,  ever  afterwards,  he  was  loyal  and  faithful  to  the 
king.  The  Danes  under  him  were  faithful  too.  They 
plundered  and  burned  no  more,  but  worked  like 
honest  men.  They  plowed,  and  sowed,  and  reaped, 
and  led  good  honest  English  lives.     And  I  hope  the 

*°  children  of  those  Danes  played,  many  a  time,  with 
Saxon  children  in  the  sunny  fields ;  and  that  Danish 
young  men  fell  in  love  with  Saxon  girls,  and  married 
them ;  and  that  English  travelers  benighted  at  the 
doors  of  Danish   cottages,  often  went  in  for  shelter 

^^  until  morning ;  and  that  Danes  and  Saxons  sat  by  the 
red  fire,  friends,  talking  of  King  Alfred  the  Great. 

All  the  Danes  were  not  like  those  under  Guthrum  ; 
for,  after  some  years,  more  of  them  came  over,  in  the 
old   plundering   and   burning  way — among   them    a 

^  fierce  pirate  of  the  name  of  Hastings,  who  had  the 
boldness  to  sail  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend,  with 
eighty  ships.  For  three  years,  there  was  a  war  with 
these  Danes  ;  and  there  was  a  famine  in  the  country, 
too,  and  a  plague,  both  upon  human  creatures  and 

^  beasts.  But  King  Alfred,  whose  mighty  heart  never 
failed  him,  built  large  ships  nevertheless,  with  which 
to  pursue  the  pirates  on  the  sea ;  and  he  encouraged 
his  soldiers,  by  his  brave  example,  to  fight  valiantly 
against  them  on  the  shore.     At  last,  he  drove  them 

^  all  away ;  and  then  there  was  repose  in  England, 
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As  great  and  good  in  peace,  as  he  was  great  and 
good  in  war,  King  Alfred  never  rested  from  his  labors 
to  improve  his  people.     He  loved  to  talk  with  clever 
men,  and  with  travelers  from  foreign  countries,  and 
to  write  down  what  they  told  him,  for  his  people  to  ^ 
read.     He  had  studied  Latin  after  learning  to  read 
English,  and  now  another  of  his  labors  was,  to  trans- 
late Latin  books  into  the  English-Saxon  tongue,  that 
his  people  might  be  interested  and  improved  by  their 
contents.     He  made  just  laws,  that  they  might  live  ^^ 
more  happily  and  freely ;  he  turned  away  all  partial 
judges,  that  no  wrong  might  be  done  them  ;  he  was  so 
careful  of  their  property,  and  punished  robbers  so 
severely,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  say  that  under 
the  great  King  Alfred  garlands  of  golden  chains  and  ^ 
jewels  might  have  hung  across  the  streets,  and  no  man 
would  have  touched  one.     He  founded  schools ;    he 
patiently  heard  causes  himself  in  the  court  of  justice ; 
the  great  desires  of  his  heart  were  to  do  right  to  all  his 
subjects,  and  to  leave  England  better,  wiser,  happier  ^ 
in  all  ways,  than  he  found  it.     His  industry  in  these 
efforts  was  quite  astonishing.     Every  day  he  divided 
into  certain   portions,  and  in  each   portion   devoted 
himself  to  a  certain  pursuit.     That  he  might  divide 
his  time  exactly,  he  had  wax  torches  or  candles  made,  ^ 
which  were  all  of  the  same  size,  were  notched  across 
at  regular  distances,  and  were  always  kept  burning. 
Thus  as  the  candle  burnt  down,  he  divided  the  day 
into  notches,  almost  as  accurately  as  we  now  divide  it 
into  hours  upon  the  clock.     But  when  the  candles  ^ 
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were  first  invented,  it  was  found  that  the  wind  and 
draughts  of  air,  blowing  into  the  palace  through  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  through  the  chinks  in  the 
walls,  caused  them  to  gutter  and  burn  unequally.  To 
^  prevent  this,  the  king  had  them  put  into  cases  formed 
of  wood  and  white  horn.  And  these  were  the  first 
lanthorns  ever  made  in  England. 

All   this    time   he   was    aiBHicted   with   a  terrible 
unknown  disease,  which  caused  him  violent  and  fre- 

^^  quent  pain  that  nothing  could  relieve.     He  bore  it, . 
as  he  had  borne  all  the  troubles  of  his  life,  like  a 
brave  good  man,  until  he  was  fifty-three  years  old; 
and  then,  having  reigned  thirty  years,  he  died.     He 
died  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  one  ;  but,  long  ago 

^^  as  that  is,  his  fame,  and  the  love  and  gratitude  with 
which  his  subjects  regarded  him,  are  freshly  remem- 
bered to  the  present  hour. 

Under  the  Great  Alfred,  all  the  best  points  of  the 
English-Saxon  character  were  first  encouraged,  and 

^  in  him  first  shown.  It  has  been  the  greatest  character 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Wherever  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Saxon  race  have  gone,  have  sailed,  or  other- 
wise have  made  their  way,  even  to  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  world,  they  have  been  patient,   persevering, 

^  never  to  be  broken  in  spirit,  never  to  be  turned  aside 

•  from  enterprises  on  which  they  have  resolved.  In 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  the  whole  world  over ; 
in  the  desert,  in  the  forest,  on  the  sea ;  scorched  by  a 
burning  sun,  or  frozen  by  ice  that  never  melts ;  the 

^  Saxon  blood  remains  unchanged.     Wheresoever  that 
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race  goes,  there,  law,  and  industry,  and  safety  for 
life  and  property,  and  all  the  great  results  of  steady 
perseverance,  are  certain  to  arise.  - 

I  pause  to  think,  with  admiration,  of  the  noble 
king  who,  in  his  single  person,  possessed  all  the  Saxon 
virtues.  Whom  misfortune  could  not  subdue,  whom 
prosperity  could  not  spoil,  whose  perseverance  nothing 
could  shake.  Who  was  hopeful  in  defeat,  and  gen- 
erous in  success.  Who  loved  justice,  freedom,  truth, 
and  knowledge.  Who,  in  his  care  to  instruct  his  peo- 
ple, probably  did  more  to  preserve  the  beautiful  old 
Saxon  language,  than  I  can  imagine.  Without  whom, 
the  English  tongue  in  which  I  tell  his  story  might  have 
wanted  half  its  meaning.  As  it  is  said  that  his  spirit 
still  inspires  some  of  our  best  English  laws,  so,  let 
you  and  me  pray  that  it  may  animate  our  English 
hearts  at  least  to  this — to  resolve,  when  we  see  any  of 
our  fellow-creatures  left  in  ignorance,  that  we  will  do 
our  best,  while  life  is  in  us,  to  have  them  taught,  and 
to  tell  those  rulers  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  them,  and 
who  neglect  their  duty,  that  they  have  profited  very 
little  by  all  the  years  that  have  rolled  away  since  the 
year  nine  hundred  and  one,  and  that  they  are  far 
behind  the  bright  example  of  King  Alfred  the  Great. 

Charles  Dickbns. 
From  *'A  Child's  History  of  England." 
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THE   CHAMBERED   NAUTILUS. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main — 
The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings, 
5  In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 
And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming 
hair. 


Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 
10  Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl  1 

And  every  chambered  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 
Before  thee  lies  revealed — 
15  Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed  I 


Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 
Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
20  Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  tlirough, 
Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  liis  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no 
more. 
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Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wahdering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  I 
From  thy  dead  liiDs  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  I  ^ 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that 
sings : 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll  I  ^^ 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  I 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  tliou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea!  ^^ 

Oliver  Wkndri.i.  Holmks. 

From  •'  The  Aiitxtcrat  of  the  lirexilffaHt  Table,'* 
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And  David  numbered  the  people  that  were  with 
him,  and  set  captains  of  thousands  and  captains  of 
hundreds  over  them.  And  David  sent  forth  a  third 
part  of  the  people  under  the  hand  of  Joab,  and  a  third 
part  under  the  hand  of  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  20 
Joab's  brother,  and  a  third  part  under  the  hand  of 
Ittai  the  Gittite.  And  the  king  said  unto  tlie  people, 
I  will  surely  go  forth  with  you  myself  also.     But  the 
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people  answered,  Thou  shalt  not  go  forth :  for  if  we 
flee  away,  they  will  not  care  for  us  ;  neither  if  half  of 
us  die  will  they  care  for  us  :  but  now  thou  art  worth 
ten  thousand  of  us :  therefore  now  it  is  better  that 

^  thou  succor  us  out  of  the  city.  And  the  king  said 
unto  them,  What  seemeth  you  best  I  will  do.  And 
the  king  stood  by  the  gate  side,  and  all  the  people 
came  out  by  hundreds,  and  by  thousands.  And  the 
king  commanded  Joab  and  Abishai  and  Ittai,  saying, 

*^  Deal  gently  for  my  sake  witli  the  young  man,  even 
with  Absalom.  And  all  the  people  heard  when  the 
king  gave  all  the  captains  charge  concerning  Absalom. 
So  the  people  went  out  into  the  field  against  Israel : 
and  the  battle  was  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim ;  Where 

^  the  people  of  Israel  were  slain  before  the  servants  of 
David,  and  there  was  there  a  great  slaughter  that  day  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  For  the  battle  was  there 
scattered  over  the  face  of  all  the  country:  and  the 
wood  devoured  more  people  that  day  than  the  sword 

^  devoured.  And  Absalom  met  the  servants  of  David. 
And  Absalom  rode  upon  a  mule,  and  the  mule  went 
under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and  his  head 
caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he  was  taken  up  between 
the  heaven  and  the  earth ;    and  the  mule  that  was 

^  under  him  went  away.  And  a  certain  man  saw  it, 
and  told  Joab,  and  said,  Beliold,  I  saw  Absalom 
hanged  in  an  oak.  And  Joab  said  unto  the  man  that 
told  him.  And,  behold,  thou  sawest  him,  and  why 
didst  thou  not  smite  him  there  to  tlie  ground?    and  I 

^  would  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of   silver,  and   a 
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girdlfe.  And  the  man  said  unto  Joab,  Though  I  should 
receive  a  thousand  shekels  of  silver  in  mine  hand,  yet 
would  I  not  put  forth  mine  hand  against  the  king's 
son :  for  in  our  hearing  the  king  charged  thee  and 
Abishai  and  Ittai,  saying,  Beware  that  none  touch  the  '^ 
young  man  Absalom.  Otherwise  I  should  have 
wrought  falsehood  against  mine  own  life  :  for  there  is 
no  matter  hid  from  the  king,  and  thou  thyself 
wouldest  have  set  thyself  against  me.  Then  said 
Joab,  I  may  not  tarry  thus  with  thee.  And  he  took  ^^ 
three  darts  in  his  hand,  and  thrust  them  through  the 
heart  of  Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in  the  midst 
of  the  oak.  And  ten  young  men  that  bare  Joab's 
armour  compassed  about  and  smote  Absalom,  and 
slew  him.  And  Joab  blew  the  trumpet,  and  tlie  ^ 
people  returned  from  pursuing  after  Israel :  for  Joab 
held  back  the  people.  And  they  took  Absalom,  and 
cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a  very 
great  heap  of  stones  upon  him :  and  all  Israel  fled 
every  one  to  his  tent.  Now  Absalom  in  his  life-time  ^ 
had  taken  and  reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar,  which  is 
in  the  king's  dale  :  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to  keep 
my  name  in  remembrance :  and  he  called  the  pillar 
after  his  own  name  :  and  it  is  called  unto  this  day, 
Absalom's  place.  25 

Then  said  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok,  Let  me  now 
run,  and  bear  the  king  tidings,  how  that  the  Lord 
hath  avenged  him  of  his  enemies.  And  Joab  said 
unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  tidings  this  day,  but 
thou  shalt  bear  tidings  another  day ;    but  this  day  ^ 
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thou  shalt  bear  no  tidings,  because  the  king's  son  is 
dead.  Then  said  Joab  to  Cushi,  Go  tell  the  king 
what  thou  hast  seen.  And  Cushi  bowed  himself  unto 
Joab  and  ran.     Then  said  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok 

^  yet  again  to  Joab,  But  howsoever,  let  me,  I  pray  thee, 
also  run  after  Cushi.  And  Joab  said,  Wlierefore 
wilt  thou  run,  my  son,  seeing  that  thou  hast  no 
tidings  ready?  But  howsoever,  said  he,  let  me  run. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  Run.     Then  Ahimaaz  ran  by 

*°  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran  Cushi. 

And  David  sat  between  the  two  gates :  and  the 
watchman  went  up  to  the  roof  over  the  gate  unto 
the  wall,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  be- 
hold a  man  running  alone.     And  the  watchman  cried, 

^  and  told  the  king.  And  the  king  said.  If  he  be  alone, 
there  is  tidings  in  his  mouth.  And  he  came  apace, 
and  drew  near.  And  the  watchman  saw  another  man 
running:  and  the  watchman  called  unto  the  porter, 
and  said.  Behold  another  man  running  alone.     And 

^  the  king  said,  He  also  bringeth  tidings.  And 
the  watchman  said.  Me  thinketh  the  running  of  the 
foremost  is  like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz  the  son 
of  Zadok.  And  the  king  said.  He  is  a  good  man, 
and  Cometh  with  good  tidings.     And  Ahimaaz  called, 

^  and  said  unto  the  king.  All  is  well.  And  he  fell  down 
to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  king,  and  said, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  hath  delivered 
up  the  men  that  lifted  up  their  hand  against  my  lord 
the  king.     And  the  king  said.  Is  the  young  man  Absar 

^  lom  safe?    And  Ahimaaz  answered,  When  Joab  sent 
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the  king's  servant,  and  me  thy  servant!  saw  a  great 
tumult,  but  I  knew  not  what  it  was.  And  the  king 
said  unto  him,  Turn  aside  and  stand  here.  And  he 
turned  aside  and  stood  still.  And,  behold,  Cushi 
came  ;  and  Cushi  said.  Tidings,  my  lord  the  king :  for 
the  Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this  day  of  all  them  that 
rose  up  against  thee.  And  the  king  said  unto  Cushi, 
Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?  And  Cushi 
answered,  The  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king,  and  all 
that  rise  against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young 
man  is.  And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went 
up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept :  and  as  he 
went,  thus  he  said,  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son  Absalom  !  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absa- 
lom, my  son,  my  son ! 

—II.  Samuel,  xviii. 


LITTLE  AT  FIRST— BUT  GREAT  AT  LAST. 

A  traveler  through  a  dusty  road,  strewed  acorns  on 

the  lea. 
And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up,  and  grew  into  a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  shade  at  evening  time,  to  breathe  its 

early  vows. 
And   age   was    pleased,    in   heats   of    noon,    to   bask 

beneath  its  boughs ; 
The   dormouse   loved   its   dangling  twigs,   the   birds 

sweet  music  bore  ; 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place,  a  blessing  evermore  I 
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A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way  amid  the  grass  and 

fern ; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well,  where  weary  men 

might  turn ; 
^  He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care  a  ladle  at  the 

brink — 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  lie  did,  but  judged  tliat 

toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  again,  and  lo  !  the  well,  by  summers  never 
^°  dried, 

Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues,  and  saved 

a  life  beside ! 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought,  'twas  old,  and 

yet  'twas  new — 
^  A  simple    fancy  of    the    brain,  but    strong  in  being 

true ; 
It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind,  and  lo !  its  light  became 
A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray,  a  monitory  flame. 
The  thought  was  small — its  issues  great :  a  watchfire 
20  on  a  hill. 

It  sheds  its  radiance  far  adown,  and  cheers  the  valley 

still ! 

A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd   that  thronged  the 

daily  mart, 
25  Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love,  unstudied,  from  the 

heart ; 
A    whisper    on    the    tumult   thrown — a    transitory 

breath— 
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It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust,  it  saved  a  soul  from 

death. 
O   germ  I    0  fount !    0  word   of  love !    0  thought  at 

random  cast  I 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first,  but  mighty  at  the  last  1   '^ 

Gharlks  Mack  at. 
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A  mile  or  more  beyond  the  spot  where  Gilbert 
Potter  had  been  waylaid,  there  was  a  lonely  tavern, 
called  the  ''Drovers'  Inn."  Here  he  dismounted, 
more  for  his  horse's  sake  than  his  own,  although  he 
was  sore,  weary,  and  sick  of  heart.  After  having  *" 
carefully  groomed  Roger  with  his  own  hands,  and 
commended  him  to  the  special  attentions  of  the  ostler, 
he  entered  the  warm  public  room,  wherein'  three  or 
four  storm-bound  drovers  were  gathered  around  the 
roaring  fire  of  hickory  logs.  ^ 

The  men  kindly  made  way  for  the  pale,  dripping, 
wretched-looking  stranger ;  and  the  landlord,  with  a 
shrewd  glance  and  a  suggestion  of  "Something  hot, 
I  reckon?  "  began  mixing  a  compound  proper  for  the 
occasion.  Laying  aside  his  wet  cloak,  which  was  20 
sent  to  the  kitchen  to  be  more  speedily  dried,  Gilbert 
presently  sat  in  a  cloud  of  his  own  steaming  gar- 
ments, and  felt  the  warmth  of  the  potent  liquor  in  his 
chilly  blood. 

All  at  once,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  highway-  25 
man  had  not  touched  his  person.     There  was  not  only 
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some  loose  silver  in  his  pockets,  but  Mark  Deane's 
money-belt  was  still  around  his  waist.  So  much,  at 
least,  was  rescued,  and  he  began  to  pluck  up  a  little 
courage.     Should  he  continue  his  journey  to  Chester, 

^  explain  the  misfortune  to  the  holder  of  his  mortgage, 
and  give  notice  to  the  County  Sheriff  of  this  new  act 
of  robbery?  Then  the  thought  came  into  his  mind 
that  in  that  case  he  might  be  detained  a  day  or  two, 
in  order  to  make  depositions,  or  comply  with  some 

^°  unknown  legal  form.  In  the  mean  time  the  news 
would  spread  over  the  country,  no  doubt  with  many 
exaggerations,  and  might  possibly  reach  Kennett — 
even  the  ears  of  his  mother.  That  reflection  decided 
his  course.     She  must  first  hear  the  truth  from  his 

^^  mouth  ;  he  would  try  to  give  her  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment, though  he  felt  none  himself ;  then,  calling  his 
friends  together,  he  would  hunt  Sandy  Flash  like  a 
wild  beast  until  they  had  tracked  him  to  his  lair. 
"Unlucky  weather  for  ye,  it  seems?"  remarked 

^  the  curious  landlord,  who,  seated  in  a  corner  of  the 
fireplace,  had  for  full  ten  minutes  been  watching  Gil- 
bert's knitted  brows,  gloomy,  brooding  eyes,  and  com- 
pressed lips. 

''  Weather?-'  he  exclaimed,  bitterly.    "  It's  not  the 

^  weather.  Landlord,  will  you  have  a  chance  of  send- 
ing to  Chester  to-morrow?" 

*' I'm   going,   if  it   clears   up,"    said   one  of  the 
drovers. 

"Then,  my  friend,"  Gilbert  continued,  "  will  you 

^  take  a  letter  from  me  to  the  Sheriff?" 
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'*  If  it's  uotbing  out  of  the  way,"  the  man  replied. 

"  It's  in  the  proper  course  of  law — ^if  there  is  any 
law  to  protect  us.  Not  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here, 
landlord,  I  have  been  waylaid  and  robbed  on  the  pub- 
lic road!" 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
Gilbert's  story,  which  he  had  suddenly  decided  to  re- 
late, in  order  that  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
might  be  put  upon  their  guard,  was  listened  to  with 
an  interest  only  less  than  the  terror  whicli  it  inspired. 
The  landlady  rushed  into  the  bar-room,  followed  by 
the  red-faced  kitchen  wench,  and  both  interrupted  the 
recital  with  cries  of  **  Dear,  dear  1"  and  "  Lord  save 
us!"  The  landlord,  meanwhile,  had  prepared  an- 
other tumbler  of  hot  and  hot,  and  brought  it  forward,  ^ 
saying,— 

"You  need  it,  the  Lord  knows,  and  it  shall  cost 
you  nothing." 

''  What  I  most  need  now,"  Gilbert  said,  "  is  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  to  write  out  my  account.     Then  I  sup-  * 
pose  you  can  get  me  up  a  cold  check,  for  I  must  start 
homewards  soon." 

' '  Not  '  a  cold  check  '  after  all  that  drenching  and 
mishandling !"  the  landlord  exclaimed.  "  We'll  have 
a  hot  supper  in  half  an  hour,  and  you  shall  stay,  and  ^ 
welcome.  Wife,  bring  down  one  of  Liddy's  pens,  the 
schoolmaster  made  for  her,  and  put  a  little  vinegar 
into  th'  ink-bottle  ;'it's  most  dried  up  !" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  necessary  materials  for  a  let- 
ter, all  of  the  rudest  kind,  were  supplied,  and  the  ^ 
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landlord  and  drovers  hovered  around  ^&  Gilbert  began 
to  write,  assisting  him  with  the  most  extraordinary 
suggestions. 

*'  I'd  threaten,"  said  a  drover,   ''  to  write  straight 
^  to  General  Washington,  unless  they  promise  to  catch 
the  scoundrel  in  no  time  I" 

♦*  And  don't  forget  the  knife  and  pistol  I"  cried  the 
landlord. 

^*And  say  the  Tory  farmers'  houses  ought  to  be 
*"  searched !" 

**  And  give  his  marks,  to  a  hair !" 
Amid  all  this  confusion,  Gilbert  managed  to  write 
a  brief,  but  sufficiently  circumstantial  account  of  the 
robbery,  calling  upon  the  County  authorities  to  do 
^  their  part  in  effecting  the  capture  of  Sand)'^  Flash.  He 
offered  his  services  and  those  of  the  Kennett  troop, 
announcing  that  he  should  immediately  start  upon  the 
hunt,  and  expected  to  be  seconded  by  the  law. 

When  the  letter  had  been  sealed  and  addressed, 
^  the  drovers-^some  of  whom  carried  money  with  them, 
and  had  agreed  to  travel  in  company  for  better  pro- 
tection-p-»  eagerly  took   charge    of    it,    promising  to 
back  the  delivery  with  very  energetic  demands   for 
assistance. 
^        Night  had  fallen,   and  the  rain   fell  with  it,  in 
renewed  torrents.     The  dreary,  universal  hum  of  the 
storm  rose  again,  making  all  accidental  sounds  of  life 
impertinent,  in  contrast  with  its   deep,  tremendous 
monotone.     The  windows  shivered,  the  walls  sweat 
^  and  streamed,  and  the  wild  wet  blew  in  under  the 
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doors,  as  if  besieging  that  refuge  of  warm,  red  fire- 
light. 

"This  beats  the  Lammas  flood  o'  '68,"  said  the 
landlord,  as  he  led  the  way  to  supper.     "I  was  a 
young  man  at  the  time,  and  remember  it  well.*    Half  ^ 
the  dams  on  Brandy  wine  went  that  night." 

After  a  bountiful  meal,  Gilbert  completely  dried 
his  garments  and  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  return, 
resisting  the  kindly  persuasion  of  the  host  and  hostess 
that  he  should  stay  all  night.  A  restless,  feverish  *® 
energy  filled  his  frame.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  that  to  wait  idly  would  be  simple  misery,  and 
that  only  in  motion  towards  the  set  aim  of  his  fierce, 
excited  desires,  could  he  bear  his  disappointment  and 
shame.  But  the  rain  still  came  down  with  a  volume  ^ 
which  threatened  soon  to  exhaust  the  cisterns  of  the 
air,  and  in  that  hope  he  compelled  himself  to  wait  a 
little. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  the  great  deluge  seemed  to 
slacken.  The  wind  arose,  and  there  were  signs  of  its  * 
shifting,  erelong,  to  the  northwest,  which  would  bring 
clear  weather  in  a  few  hours.  The  night  was  dark, 
but  not  pitchy ;  a  dull  phosphoric  gleam  overspread 
the  under  surface  of  the  sky.  The  woods  were  full  of 
noises,  and  every  gully  at  the  roadside  gave  token,  by  ^ 
its  stony  rattle,  of  the  rain-born  streams. 

With  his  face  towards  home  and  his  back  to  the 
storm,  Gilbert  rode  into  the  night.  The  highway  was 
but  a  streak  of  less  palpable  darkness ;  the  hills  on 
either  hand   scarcely  detached   themselves  from  the  ^ 
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low,  black  ceiling  of  sky  behind  them.  Sometimes 
the  light  of  a  farm-house  window  sparkled  faintly, 
like  a  glow-worm,  but  whether  far  or  near,  he  could 
not  tell ;  he  only  knew  how  blest  must  be  the  owner, 

^  sitting  with  wife  and  children  around  his  secure  hearth- 
stone,—  how  wretched  his  own  life,  cast  adrift  in 
the  darkness, — wife,  home,  and  future,  things  of 
doubt ! 

He  had  lost  more  than  money ;  and  his  wretched- 

^®  ness  will  not  seem  unmanly  when  we  remember  the 
ste'kdy  strain  and  struggle  of  his  previous  life.  As 
there  is  nothing  more  stimulating  to  human  patience, 
and  courage,  and  energy,  than  the  certain  prospect  of 
relief  at  the  end,  so  there  is  nothing  more  depressing 

f  than  to  see  that  relief  suddenly  snatched  away,  and 
the  same  round  of  toil  thrust  again  under  one's  feet! 
This  is  the  fate  of  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus  in  one. 

Not  alone  the  money ;   a  year,  or  two  years,  of 
labor  would  no  doubt  replace  what  he  had  lost.     But 

^  he  had  seen,  in  imagination,  his  mother's  feverish 
anxiety  at  an  end  ;  household  help  procured,  to  lighten 
her  over-heavy  toil ;  the  possibility  of  her  release  from 
some  terrible,  obligation  brought  nearer,  as  he  hoped 
and  trusted,  and  with  it  the  strongest  barrier  broken 

^  down  which  rose  between  him  and  Martha  Deane. 
All  these  things  which  he  had,  as  it  were,  held  in  his 
hand,  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  the  loss  was 
bitter  because  it  struck  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
sweetest  and  strongest  fibres  of  his  heart.     The  night 

^  veiled  his  face,  but  if  some  hotter  drops  than  those  of 
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tlie  storm  were  shaken  from  his  cheek,  they  left  no 
stain  upon  his  manhood. 

The  sense  of  outrage,  of  personal  indignity,  which 
no  man  can  appreciate  who  has  not  himself  been  vio- 
lently  plundered,  added  its   sting  to   his   miserable   ^ 
mood.     He  thirsted  to  avenge  the  wrong ;   Barton's 
words  involuntarily  came  back  to  him, — ^*'I'll  know 
no    peace    till    the   villain    has    been    strung    up!" 
Barton  I      How  came    Sandy   Flash    to    know  that 
Barton  intended  to  send  money  by  him?    Had  not  *® 
Barton  himself  declared  that  the  matter  should  be 
kept  secret?    Was  there  some  complicity  between  the 
latter  and  Sandy  Flash?    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seemed  that  the  highwayman  believed  that  he  was 
robbing  Gilbert  of  Barton's  money.     Here  was  an  ^* 
enigma  which  he  could  not  solve." 

All  at  once,  a  hideous  solution  presented  itself. 
Was  it  possible  that  Barton's  money  was  to  be  only 
apparently  stolen— in  reality  returned  to  him  privately, 
afterwards?  Possibly  the  rest  of  the  plunder  divided  * 
between  the  two  confederates?  Gilbert  was  not  in  a 
charitable  mood ;  the  human  race  was  much  more 
depraved,  in  his  view,  than  twelve  hours  before ;  and 
the  inference  which  he  would  have  rejected  as  mon- 
strous, that  very  morning,  now  assumed  a  possible  * 
existence.  One  thing,  at  least,  was  certain  ;  he  would 
exact  an  explanation,  and  if  none  should  be  furnished, 
he  would  make  public  the  evidence  in  his  hands. 

The  black,  dreary  night  seemed  interminable.    He 
could  only  guess,  here  and  there,  at  a  landmark,  and  * 
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was  forced  to  rely  more  upon  Roger's  instinct  of  the 
road  than  upon  the  guidance  of  his  senses.  Towards 
midnight,  as  he  judged,  by  the  solitary  crow  of  a  cock, 
the  rain  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  wind  began  to 
^  blow,  sharp  and  keen,  and  the  hard  vault  of  the  sky 
to  lift  a  little.  He  fancied  that  the  hills  on  his  right 
had  fallen  away,  and  that  the  horizon  was  suddenly 
depressed  towards  the  north.  Roger's  feet  began  to 
splash  in  constantly  deepening  water,  and  presently  a 

^  roaf,  distinct  from  that  of  the  wind,  filled  the  air. 

It  was  the  Brandy  wine.  The  stream  had  over- 
flowed its  broad  meadow^bottoms,  and  was  running 
high  and  fierce  beyond  its  main  channel.  The  turbid 
waters  made  a  dim,  dusky  gleam  around  him ;  soon 

^  the  fences  disappeared,  and  the  flood  reached  to  his 
horse's  belly.  But  he  knew  that  the  ford  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  break  in  the  fringe  of  timber ; 
moreover,  that  the  creek-bank  was  a  little  higher  than 
the  meadows  behind  it,  and  so  far,  at  least,  he  might 

^  venture.  The  ford  was  not  more  than  twenty  ydrds 
across,  and  he  could  trust  Roger  to  swim  that  dis- 
tance. 

The  faithful  animal  pressed  bravely  on,  but  Gilbert 
soon  noticed  that  he  seemed  at  fault.     The  swift  water 

^  had  forced  him  out  of  the  road,  and  he  stopped,  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  anxious  and  uneasy.  The  timber 
could  now  be  discerned,  only  a  short  distance  in 
advance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  would  gain  the 
bank. 

^        What  was    that?      A    strange    rustling,   hissing 
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sound,  as  of  cattle  trampling  through  dry  reeds, — a 
sound  which  quivered  and  shook,  even  in  the  breath 
of  the  hurrying  wind  I  Roger  snorted,  stood  still, 
and  trembled  in  every  limb  ;  and  a  sensation  of  awe 
and  terror  struck  a  chill  through  Gilbert's  heart.  ^ 
The  sound  drew  swiftly  nearer,  and  became  a  wild, 
seething  roar,  filling  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley. 

''Great  God!"  cried  Gilbert,  ''the  dam !— the 
dam  has  given  way!"  He  turned  Roger's  head, 
gave  him  the  rein,  struck,  spurred,  cheered,  and  ^° 
shouted.  The  brave  beast  struggled  through  the 
impeding  flood,  but  the  advance  wave  of  the  coming 
inundation  already  touched  his  side.  He  staggered ; 
a  line  of  churning  foam  bore  down  upon  them,  the 
terrible  roar  was  all  around  and  over  them,  and  horse  *^ 
and  rider  were  whirled  away. 

What  happened  during  the  next  few  seconds,  Gil- 
bert could  never  distinctly  recall.  Now  they  were 
whelmed  in  the  water,  now  riding  its  careering 
tide,  torn  through  the  tops  of  brushwood,  jostled  by  '^ 
floating  logs  and  timbers  of  the  dam-breast,  but 
always,  as  it  seemed,  remorselessly  held  in  the  heart 
of  the  tumult  and  the  ruin. 

He  saw,  at  last,  that  they  had  fallen  behind  the 
furious  onset  of  the  flood,  but  Roger  was  still  swim-  ^ 
ming  with  it,  desperately  throwing  up  his  head  from 
time  to  time,  and  snorting  the  water  from  his  nostrils. 
All  his  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  failed ;  his  strength 
was  nearly  spent,  and  unless  some  help  should  come 
in  a  few  minutes,   it  would  come  in  vain.     And  in  ^ 
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the  darkness,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
borne  along,  how  should  help  come? 

All  at  once,  Roger's  course  stopped.  He  became 
an  obstacle  to  the  flood,  which  pressed  him  against 

^  some  other  obstacle  below,  and  rushed  over  horse  and 
rider.  Thrusting  out  his  hand,  Gilbert  felt  the  rough 
bark  of  a  tree.  Leaning  towards  it  and  clasping  the 
log  in  his  arms,  he  drew  himself  from  the  saddle, 
while  Roger,  freed  from  his  burden,  struggled  into 

*®  the  current  and  instantly  disappeared. 

As  nearly  as  Gilbert  could  ascertain,  several  tim- 
bers, thrown  over  each  other,  had  lodged,  probably 
upon  a  rocky  islet  in  the  stream,  the  uppermost  one 
projecting  slantingly  out  of  the  flood.     It  required  all 

*^  his  strength  to  resist  the  current  which  sucked,  and 
whirled,  and  tugged  at  his  body,  and  to  climb  high 
enough  to  escape  its  force,  without  over-balancing  his 
support.  At  last,  though  still  half  emerged,  he  found 
himself  comparatively  safe  for  a  time,  yet  as  far  as 

^  ever  from  a  final  rescue. 

He  must  await  the  dawn,  and  an  eternity  of 
endurance  lay  in  those  few  hours.  Meantime,  per- 
haps, the  creek  would  fall,  for  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  there  were  outlines  of  moving  cloud  in  the  sky. 

'^  It  was  the  night  which  made  his  situation  so  terrible, 
by  concealing  the  chances  of  escape.  At  first,  he 
thought  most  of  Roger.  Was  his  brave  horse 
drowned,  or  had  he  safely  gained  the  bank  below? 
Then,  as  the  desperate  moments  went  by,  and  the 

^  chill  of  exposure  and  the  fatigue  of  exertion  began  to 
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cfeep  ovfer  him,  his  mind  reverted,  with  a  bitter 
sweetness,  a  mixture  of  bliss  and  agony,  to  the  two 
beloved  women  to  Whom  his  life  belonged,— ^the  life 
which,  alas !  he  could  not  now  call  his  own,  to  give. 

He  tried  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  Death,  to  commend  ^ 
his  soul  to  Divine  Mercy ;  but  every  prayer  shaped 
itself  into  an  appeal  that  he  might  once  more  see  the 
dear  faces  and  hear  the  dear  voices.  In  the  great 
shadow  of  the  fate  which  hung  over  him,  the  loss  of 
his  property  became  as  dUst  in  the  balance,  and  his  *® 
recent  despair  smote  him  with  shame*  He  no  lohger 
fiercely  protested  against  the  injuries  of  fortune,  but 
entreated  pardon  and  pity  for  the  sake  of  his  love. 

The  clouds  rolled  into  distincter  masses,  and  the 
northwest  wind  still  hunted  them  across  the  sky,  ^ 
until  there  came,  first  a  tiny  rift  for  a  star,  then  a  gap 
for  a  whole  constellation,  and  finally  a  broad  burst  of 
moonlight.  Gilbert  now  saAv  that  the  timber  to  which 
he  Clung  was  lodged  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  chan* 
nel,  as  the  water  swept  with  equal  force  on  either  side  ^ 
of  him.  Beyond  the  banks  there  was  a  wooded  hill 
on  the  left ;  on  the  right  an  overflowed  meadow.  He 
was  too  weak  and  benumbed  to  trust  himself  to  the 
flood,  but  he  imagined  that  it  was  beginning  to  sub- 
side, and  therein  lay  his  only  hope.  ^ 

Yet  a  new  danger  now  assailed  him,  from  the 
increasing  cold.  There  was  already  a  sting  of  frost,  a 
breath  of  ice,  in  the  wind.  In  another  hour  the  sky 
Avas  nr^arly  swept  bare  of  clouds,  and  he  could  note  the 
lapse  of  the  night  by  the  sinking  of  the  moon.     But  he  ^ 
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was  by  this  time  liardly  in  a  Condition  to  note  any- 
thing more.  He  had  thrown  himself,  face  dowtt^ 
Wards,  on  the  top  of  the  log,  his  arms  mechanically 
clasping  it,  while  his  mind  sank  into  a  state  of  torpid, 

^  passive  suffering,  growing  nearer  to  the  dreamy  in- 
difference which  precedes  death.  His  cloak  had  been 
torn  away  in  the  first  rush  of  the  Inundation,  and  the 
wet  coat  began  to  stiffen  in  the  wind,  from  the  ice 
gathering  over  it. 

**  The  moon  was  low  in  the  west,  and  there  was  a 
pale  glimmer  of  the  coming  dawn  in  the  sky,  when 
Gilbert  Potter  suddenly  raised  his  head.  Above  the 
noise  of  the  water  and  the  whistle  of  the  Wind^  he 
heard  a  familiar  sound, -"the  shrill,  sharp  neigh  of  a 

^- horse.  Lifting  himself,  with  great  exertion ^  to  a 
sitting  posture,  he  saw  two  men,  on  horseback,  inthe 
flooded  meadow,  a  little  below  him.  They  stopped, 
seemed  to  consult,  and  presently  drew  nearer* 

Gilbert  tried  to  shout,  but  the  muscles  of  his  throat 

^  were  stiff,  and  his  lungs  refused  to  act.  The  horse 
neighed  again.  This  time  there  was  no  mistake ;  it 
Was  lloger  that  he  heard  !  Voice  came  to  him,  and  he 
cried  aloud, *^a  hoarse,  strange,  unnatural  cry* 

The  horsemen  heard  it,  and  rapidly  pushed  up  the 

^  bank,  until  they  reached  a  point  directly  opposite  to 
him.  The  prospect  of  escape  brought  a  thrill  of  life 
to  his  frame  ;  he  looked  around  and  saw  that  the  flood 
had  indeed  fallen. 

"  We  have  no  rope,"  he  heard  one  of  the  men  say. 

*  **  How  shall  we  reach  him?" 
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There  is  no  time  to  get  one,  now,"  the  other 
answered.  ''My  horse  is  stronger  than  yours.  I'll 
go  into  the  creek  just  below,  where  it's  broader  and 
not  so  deep,  and  work  my  way  up  to  him." 

"  But  one  horse  can't  carry  both."  ^ 

*'  His  will  follow,  be  sure,  when  it  sees  me." 
As  the  last  speaker  moved  away,  Gilbert  saw  a  led 
horse  plunging  through  the  water,  beside  the  other. 
It  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking.  The 
horseman  and  the  loose  horse  entered  the  main  stream  *° 
below,  where  its  divided  channel  met  and  broadened, 
but  it  was  still  above  the  saddle-girths,  and  very 
swift.  Sometimes  the  animals  plunged,  losing  their 
foothold ;  nevertheless,  they  gallantly  breasted  the 
current,  and  inch  by  inch  worked  their  way  to  a  point 
about  six  feet  below  Gilbert.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
approach  nearer. 

"  Can  you  swim?"  asked  the  man. 
Gilbert  shook  his  head.     "  Throw  me  the  end  of 
Roger's  bridle  I"  he  then  cried. 

The  man  unbuckled  the  bridle  and  threw  it,  keep- 
ing the  end  of  the  rein  in  his  hand.  Gilbert  tried  to 
grasp  it,  but  his  hands  wore  too  numb.  He  managed, 
however,  to  get  one  arm  and  his  head  through  the 
opening,  and  relaxed  his  hold  on  the  log.  ^ 

A  plunge,  and  the  man  had  him  by  the  collar.  He 
felt  himself  lifted  by  a  strong  arm  and  laid  across 
Roger's  saddle.  With  his  failing  strength  and  stiff 
limbs,  it  was  no  slight  task  to  get  into  place,  and  the 
return,    though    less    laborious   to   the    horses,    was  ^ 
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equally  dangerous,  because  Gilbert  was  scarcely  able 
to  support  himself  without  help. 

"You're   safe  now,"  said   the   man,    when   they 
reached  the  bank,  *'but  it's  a  downright  mercy  of 
^  God  that  you're  alive  1  " 

The  other  horseman  joined  them,  and  they  rode 
slowly  across  the  flooded  meadow.  ^  They  had  both 
thrown  their  cloaks  around  Gilbert,  and  carefully 
steadied  him  in  the  saddle,  one  on  each  side.     He  was 

^®  too  much  exhausted  to  ask  how  they  had  found  him, 
or  whither  they  were  taking  him, — too  numb  for 
curiosity,  almost  for  gratitude. 

*' Here's  your  saviour!"  said  one  of  the  men, 
patting  Roger's  shoulder.     '*  It  was  all  along  of  him 

*^  that  we  found  you.  Want  to  know  how?  Well — 
about  three  o'clock  it  was,  maybe  a  little  earlier, 
maybe  a  little  later,  my  wife  woke  me  up.  'Do  you 
hear  that?'  she  says.  I  listened  and  heard  a  horse  in 
the  lane  before  the  door,  neighing, — I  can't  tell  you 

^  exactly  how  it  was, — like  as  if  he'd  call  up  the 
house.  'T  was  rather  queer,  I  thought,  so  I  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  window,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he 
had  a  saddle  on.  He  stamped,  and  pawed,  and  then 
he  gave  another  yell,  and  stamped  again.     Says  I  to 

^'my  wife,  'There's  something  wrong  here,'  and  I 
dressed  and  went  out.  When  he  saw  me,  he  acted  the 
strangest  you  ever  saw ;  thinks  I,  if  ever  an  animal 
wanted  to  speak,  that  animal  does.  When  I  tried  to 
catch  him,  he  shot  off,  run  down  the  lane  a  bit,  and 

^  then  came  back  as  strangely  acting  as  ever.     I  went 
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into  the  bouse  and  woke  up  mj  brother,  here,  and  we 
saddled  our  horses  and  started.  Away  went  yours 
ahead,  stopping  every  minute  to  look  round  and  see 
if  we  followed.  When  we  came  to  the  water,  I  kind 
o'  hesitated,  but  'twas  no  use  ;  the  horse  would  have  ^ 
us  go  on,  and  on,  till  we  found  you.  I  never  heard 
tell  of  the  like  of  it,  in  my  born  days  !" 

Grilbert  did  not  speak,  but  two  large  tears  slowly 
gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  The 
men  saw  his  emotion,  and  respected  it.  ^^ 

In  the  light  of  the  cold,  keen  dawn,  they  reached 
a  snug  farmhouse,  a  mile  from  the  Brandy  wine.  'The 
men  lifted  Gilbert  from  the  saddle,  and  would  have 
carried  him  immediately  into  the  house,  but  he  first 
leaned  upon  Roger's  neck,  took  the  faithful  creature's  ^ 
head  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  it. 

The  good  housewife  was  already  up,  and  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  return  of  her  husband  and  his 
brother.  A  cheery  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  coffee-pot  was  simmering  beside  it.  When  Gil-  ^ 
bert  had  been  partially  revived  by  the  warmth,  the 
men  conducted  him  into  an  adjoining  bed-room, 
undressed  him,  and  rubbed  his  limbs  with  whisky. 
Then,  a  large  bowl  of  coffee  having  been  adminis- 
tered, he  was  placed  in  bed,  covered  with  half  a  dozen  ^ 
blankets,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn  over  the  win- 
dows. In  a  few  minutes  he  w^as  plunged  in  a  slumber 
almost  as  profound  as  that  of  the  death  from  which  he 
bad  been  so  mirapulously  delivered. 

It  was  two  hours  past  noon  when  he  awoke,  and  ^ 
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he  no  sooner  fully  comprehended  the  situation  and 
learned  how  the  time  had  sped,  than  he  insisted  on 
rising-,  although  still  sore,  weak,  and  feverish.  The 
good  farmer's  wife  had  kept  a  huge  portion  of  dinner 
®  hot  before  the  fire,  and  he  knew  that  without  com- 
pelling a  show  of  appetite,  he  would  not  be  consid- 
ered sufficiently  recovered  to  leave.  He  had  but  one 
desire, — to  return  home.  So  recently  plucked  from 
the  jaws  of  Death,  his  life  seemed  to  be  an  uncertain 

*®  possession. 

BAYAliD  Taylor. 
Fr(m  "  The  Story  of  Kennett." 

PermisHion  of  G,  P.  Putnam'tt  Sons, 
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When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tuwhit,  towhoo, 
A  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

.  When  all  around  the  wind  doth  blow. 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw ; 
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When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tuwhit,  tuwhoo,  • 

A  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

William  Shakkmi>kauk. 


UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  witli  me, 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  tliroat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither :  ^^ 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


Who  doth  ambition  shun, 

And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  liitlier,  come  hitlier,  como  hitlier : 

Here  sliall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rougli  weather. 

William  Shakksprark. 
From  "  A>t  Fm*  Like  It" 
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THE    ''PONY-RIDER." 

In  a  little  while  all  interest  was  taken  up  in  stretch- 
ing our  necks  and  watching  for  the  "pony-rider" 
— the  fleet  messenger  who  sped  across  the  continent 
from  St.  Joe  to  Sacramento,  carrying  letters  nineteen 

^  hundred  miles  in  eight  days  !  Think  of  that  for  per- 
ishable horse  and  human  flesh  and  blood  to  do. !  The 
pony-rider  was  usually  a  little  bit  of*  a  man,  brimful 
of  spirit  and  endurance.  No  matter  what  time  of  the 
day   or   night  his   watch   came   on,    and   no   matter 

^®  whether  it  was  winter  or  summer,  raining,  snowing, 
hailing,  or  sleeting,  or  whether  his  ''beat"  was  a 
level  straight  road  or  a  crazy  trail  over  mountain 
crags  and  precipices,  or  whether  it  led  through  peace- 
ful regions   or   regions   that    swarmed  with   hostile 

*^  Indians,  he  must  be  always  ready  to  leap  into  the 
saddle  and  be  off  like  the  wind  !  There  was  no  idling 
time  for  a  pony-rider  on  duty.  He  rode  fifty  miles 
without  stopping,  by  daylight,  moonlight,  starlight, 
or  through  the  blackness  of  darkness — just  as  it  hap- 

^  pened.  He  rode  a  splendid  horse  that  was  born  for 
a  racer  and  fed  and  lodged  like  a  gentleman ;  kept 
him  at  his  utmost  speed  for  ten  miles,  and  then,  as 
he  came  crashing  up  to  the  station  where  stood  two 
men  holding  fast  a  fresh,  impatient  steed,  the  trans- 

^  fer  of  rider  and  mail-bag  was  made  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  away  flew  the  eager  pair  and  were  out 
of  sight  before  the   spectator   could   get  hardly  the 
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ghost  of  a  look.  Both  rider  and  horee  went  '*  flying 
light."  The  rider's  dress  was  thiu,  and  fitted  close; 
he  wore  a  *' round-about,"  and  a  skull  cap,  and 
tucked  his  pantaloons  into  his  boot-tops  like  a  race- 
rider.  He  carried  no  arms-^he  carried  nothing  that  ^ 
was  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  even  the  postage  on 
his  literary  freight  was  worth  five  dollars  a  letter.  He 
got  but  little  frivolous  correspondence  to  carry-^his 
bag  had  business  letters  in  it,  mostly ^  His  horse  was 
stripped  of  all  unnecessary  weight,  too.  He  wore  a  *** 
little  wafer  of  a  racing-saddle,  and  no  visible  blanket. 
He  wore  light  shoes,  or  none  at  all.  The  little  flat 
mail-pockets  strapped  under  the  rider's  thighs  would 
each  hold  about  the  bulk  of  a  child's  printer.  They 
held  many  and  many  an  important  business  chapter 
and  newspaper  letter,  but  these  were  written  on  paper 
as  airy  and  thin  as  goldleaf,  nearly,  and  thus  biilk 
and  weight  were  economized.  The  stage-coach  trav- 
eled about  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty^five 
miles  a  day  (twenty-four  hours) ,  the  pony-rider  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  There  were  about  eighty 
pony-riders  in  the  saddle  all  the  time,  night  and  day, 
stretching  in  a  long,  scattering  procession  from  Mis- 
souri to  California,  forty  flying  eastward,  and  forty 
toward  the  west,  and  among  them  making  four  hun- 
dred gallant  horses  earn  a  stirring  livelihood  and  see 
a  deal  of  scenery  every  single  day  in  the  year. 

We  had  had  a  consuming  desire,  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  see  a  pony-i'ider,  but  somehow  or  other  all 
that  passed  us  and  all  that  met  us  managed  to  streak  ^ 
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by  in  the  night,  and  so  we  heard  only  a  whiz  and  a 
hail,  and  tho  swift  phantom  of  the  desert  was  gone 
before  we  could  get  our  heads  out  of  the  windows. 
But  now  we  were  expecting  one  along  every  moment, 
^  and  would  see  him  in  broad  daylight.  Presently  the 
driver  exclaims : 

'*  Here  he  comes  I" 

Every  neck  is  stretched  further,  and  every  eye 
strained  wider.     Away  across  the  endless  dead  level 

*®  of  the  prairie  a  black  speck  appears  against  the  sky, 
and  it  is  plain  that  it  moves.  Well,  I  should  think  so  ! 
In  a  second  or  two  it  becomes  a  horse  and  rider,  rising 
and  falling,  rising  and  ^^'^Uing — sweeping  toward  us 
nearer  and  nearer — gro  w^ing  more  and  more  dfetinct, 

^^  more  and  more  sharply  defined — nearer  and  still 
nearer,  and  the  flutter  of  the  hoofs  comes  faintly  to 
the  ear — another  instant  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  from 
our  upper  deck,  a  wave  of  the  rider's  hand,  but  no 
reply,  and  man  and  horse  burst  past  our  excited  faces, 

^  and  go  winging  away  like  a  belated  fragment  of  a 
storm. 

So  sudden  is  it  all,  and  so  like  a  flash  of  unreal 
fancy,  that  but  for  the  flake  of  white  foam  left  quiver- 
ing and  perishing  on  a  mail-sack  after  the  vision  had 

^  flashed  by  and  disappeared,  we  might  have  doubted 
whether  we  had  seen  any  actual  horse  and  man  at  all, 
maybe. 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens. 
From  ^'Roitghing  If." 

Ptrmission  of  American  Publishing  (Jompany. 
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THE  WARBLING  OF  BLACKBIRDS. 

When  I  hear  the  waters  fretting, 
When  I  see  the  chestnut  letting 
All  her  lovely  blossoms  falter  down,  I  think,  "Alas 
the  day  I" 
Once  with  magical  sweet  singing,  ^ 

Blackbirds  set  the  woodland  ringing, 
That  awakes  no  more  while  April  hours  wear  them- 
selves away. 

In  our  hearts  fair  hope  lay  smiling. 
Sweet  as  air,  and  all  beguiling  ;  w 

And  there  hung  a  mist  of  bluebells  on  the  slope  and     • 
down  the  dell ; 
And  we  talked  of  joy  and  splendor 
That  the  years  unborn  would  render. 
And  the  blackbirds  helped  us  with  the  story,  for  they  ^^ 
knew  it  well. 

Piping,  fluting,  '*  Bees  are  humming, 
April's  here,  and  summer's  coming ; 
Don't  forget  us  when  you  walk,  a  man  with  men,  in 

pride  and  joy  ;  20 

Think  on  us  in  alleys  shady. 
When  you  step  a  graceful  lady ; 
For  no  fairer  day  have  we  to  hope  for,  little  girl  and 
•boy. 


Sir  Hdtoin  lAmdaeer. 
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**  Laugh  and  play,  0  lisping  waters, 

Lull  our  downy  sons  and  daughters ; 
Come,  0  wind,  and  rock  their  leafy  cradle  in  thy 
wanderings  coy ; 

When  they  wake  we'll  end  the  measure 

With  a  wild  sweet  cry  of  pleasure, 

And  a  *  Hey  down  derry,  let's  be  merry  !'  little  girl  and 

boyl" 

Jban  Ikoblow. 
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SCOTT  AND  HIS  DOGS. 

After  my  return  from  Melrose  Abbey,  Scott  pro- 
posed a  ramble  to  show  me  something  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  As  we  sallied  forth,  every  dog  in 
the  establishment  turned  out  to  attend  us.  There  was 
the  old  stag-hound  Maida,  a  noble  animal,  and  a 
great  favorite  of  Scott's  ;  and  Hamlet,  the  black  grey- 

^  hound,  a  wild  thoughtless  youngster,  not  yet  arrived 
to  the  years  of  discretion,  and  Finette,  a  beautiful  set- 
ter, with  soft  silken  hair,  long  pendent  ears,  and  a 
mild  eye,  the  parlor  favorite.  When  in  front  of  the 
house,  we  were  joined  by  a  superannuated  greyhound, 

20  who  came  from  the  kitchen  wagging  his  tail,  and  was 
cheered  by  Scott  as  an  old  friend  and  comrade. 

In  our  walks,  Scott  would  frequently  pause  in  con- 
versation to  notice  his  dogs  and  speak  to  them,  as  if 
rational  companions ;  and  indeed  there  appears  to  be 

25  a  vast  deal  of  rationality  in  these  faithful  attendants 
on  man,  derived  from  their  close  intimacy  with  him. 
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Maida  deported  himself  with  a  gravity  becoming  Ms 
age  and  size,  ai\d  seamed  to  cousider  himself  called 
upon  to  pp^s^rva  a  great  degree  of  dignity  and  deco- 
rum in  our  society.  As  he  jogged  along  a  little  distance 
ahead  of  us,  the  ypung  dogs  would  gambol  about  him,  ^ 
leap  on  his  neck,  worry  at  his  ears,  and  endeayor  to 
teftse  him  into  a  frolic,  Th^  old  dog  would  keap  on  for 
a  long  time  with  imperturbable  solemnity,  now  and 
then  seeming  to  rebuke  the  wantonness  of  his  young 
companions.  At  length  he  would  make  a  sudden  turn,  *® 
seize  one  of  them,  and  tumble  him  in  the  dust ;  then 
giving  a  glance  at  us,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  You  see, 
ggntlempo,  I  Qm't  help  giving  way  to  thia  nonsense," 
would  resume  his  grp^vity  and  jog  on  as  before.  Scott 
amused  himself  with  tbes§  peculis^rities,  ''  I  m^k^  no  ^^ 
doubt,"  sftid  be,  ''wh^n  Maida  is  alone  with  these 
young  dogs,  he  throws  gravity  aside,  and  plays  the 
boy  fts  much  m  any  of  them ;  but  he  is  ashamed  to  do 
so  in  our  company,  and  seems  to  say,  *  Ha'  done  with 
your  nonsense,  youngsters ;  what  will  the  laird  and  * 
that  other  gentleman  think  of  me  if  I  giye  way  to  such 
foolery?'" 

Maida  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  a  scene  on  board 
an  armed  yacht  in  which  he  made  an  excursion  with 
his  friend  Adam  Ferguson.  They  had  taken  much  ^ 
notice  of  the  boatswain,  who  was  a  fine  sturdy  sea- 
man, and  evidently  felt  flattered  by  their  attention. 
On  one  occasion  the  crew  were  "piped  to  fun,"  and 
the  sailors  were  dancing  and  cutting  all  kinds  of 
capers  to  the  music  of  the  ship's  band.    The  boat^  ^ 
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8 wain  looked  on  with  a  wistful  eye,  as  if  he  wOulcl 
like  to  join  in ;   but  a  glance  at  Scott  and  Ferguson 
showed  that  there  was  a  struggle  with  his  dignity^ 
fearing  to  lessfen  himself  in  their  eyes.    At  length  one 
°  of  his  messmates  came  up,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  challenged  him  to  a  jig.     The  boatswain,  con- 
tinued Scott,  after  a  little  hesitation  complied,  made 
an  awkward  gambol  or  two,  like  our  friend  Maida, 
'  but  soon  gave  it  up.     '*  It's  of  no  use,"  said  he,  jerk- 
**  Ing  up  his  waistband  and  giving  a  side«glanc0  at  ud, 
*'  one  can't  dance  always  nouther." 

Scott  amused  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of 
another  of  his  dogs,  a  little  shamefaced  terrier,  with 
large  glassy  eyes,  one  of  the  most  sensitive  little 
^  bodies  to  insult  and  indignity  in  the  world.  If  ever 
he  whipped  him,  he  said,  the  little  fellow  would  sneak 
off  and  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  day,  In  a 
lumber-garret,  whence  there  was  no  drawing  him 
forth  but  by  the  sound  of  the  chopplng-knlfe,  as  If 

*  chopping  up  his  victuals,  when  he  would  steal  forth 
with  humbled  and  downcast  look,  but  would  skulk 
away  again  If  any  one  regarded  him. 

While  we  were  discussing  the  humors  and  peculiar- 
ities of  our  canine  companions,  some  object  provoked 

*  their  spleen,  and  produced  a  sharp  and  petulant  bark- 
ing from  the  smaller  fry,  but  It  was  some  time  before 
Malda  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  ramp  forward  two 
or  three  bounds  and  join  In  the  chorus,  with  a  deep- 
mouthed  bow-wow  I 

^        It  was  but  a  transient  outbreak,  and  he  returned 
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instantly,  wagging  his  tail,  and  looking  up  dubiously 
in  his  master  *s  face  ;  uncertain  whether  he  would  cen- 
sure or  applaud. 

*'  Aye,  aye,  old  boy  I"  cried  Scott,  *'  you  have  done 
wonders.  You  have  shaken  the  Eildon  hills  with  ^ 
your  roaring ;  you  may  now  lay  by  your  artillery  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Maida  is  like  the  great  gun  at 
Constantinople,"  continued  he ;  "it  takes  so  long  to 
get  it  ready,  that  the  small  guns  can  fire  off  a  dozen 
times  first,  but  when  it  does  go  off  it  plays  the  very  *® 
mischief." 

These  simple  anecdotes  may  serve  to  show  the 
delightful  play  of  Scott's  humors  and  feelings  in 
private  life.  His  domestic  animals  were  his  friends  ; 
everything  about  him  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of  ^ 
his  countenance  :  the  face  of  the  humblest  dependant 
brightened  at  his  approach,  as  if  he  anticipated  a  cor- 
dial and  cheering  word.  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
this  particularly  in  a  visit  which  we  paid  to  a  quarry, 
whence  several  men  were  cutting  stone  for  the  new  * 
edifice ;  who  all  paused  from  their  labor  to  have  a 
pleasant  '*  crack  wi'  the  laird."  One  of  them  was  a 
burgess  of  Selkirk,  with  whom  Scott  had  some  joke 
about  the  old  song, — 

''  Up  with  the  Souters  o'  Selkirk,  ^ 

And  down  with  the  Earl  of  Home  I" 
Another  was  precentor  at  the  Kirk,  and,  besidfe  lead- 
ing the  psalmody  on    Sunday,  taught  the  lads  and 
lasses  of  the  neighborhood  dancing  on  week-days,  in 
the  winter-time,  when  out-of-door  labor  was  scarce.       * 
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Among  the  rest  was  a  tall,  straight  old  fellow, 
with  a  healthful  complexion  and  silver  hair,  and  a 
small  round-crowned  white  hat.  He  had  been  about 
to  shoulder  a  hod,  but  paused,  and  stood  looking  at 

^  Scott,  with  a  slight  sparkling  of  his  blue  eye,  as  if 
waiting  his  turn ;  for  the  old  fellow  knew  himself 
to  be  a  favorite. 

Scott  accosted  him  in  an  affable  tone,  and  asked 
for  a  pinch  of  snuff.     The  old  man  drew  forth  a  horn 

"  snuff-box.     *'Hoot,  man,"  said  Scott,  "  not  that  old 

mull :  Where's  the  bonny  French  one  that  I  brought 

you  from  Paris?" — *'  Troth,  your  honor,"  replied  the 

old  fellow,  *'  sic  a  mull  as  that  is  nae  for  week-days." 

On  leaving  the  quarry,   Scott  informed  me  that 

^  when  absent  at  Paris,  he  had  purchased  several  tri- 
fling articles  as  presents  for  his  dependants,  and 
among  others  the  gay  snuff-box  in  question,  which 
was  so  carefully  reserved  for  Sundays  by  the  veteran. 
**  It  was  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  gifts,"  said  he, 

^  *'  that  pleased  them,  as  the  idea  that  the  laird  should 
think  of  them  when  so  far  away." 

The  old  man  in  question,  I  found,  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Scott.  If  I  recollect  right,  he  had  been 
a  soldier  in  early  life,  and  his  straight,  erect  person, 

^  his  ruddy  yet  rugged  countenance,  his  gi-ay  hair,  and 

an  arch  gleam  in  his  blue  eye,  reminded  me  of  the 

description  of  Edie  Ochiltree.      I  find  that  the  old 

fellow  has  since  been  introduced  by  Wilkie,  in  his 

picture  of  the  Scott  family. 

Washington  Irving. 
From  "Abbotsford." 
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THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE. 

Come  hither,  Evan  Cameron  I 

Come,  stand  beside  my  knee — 
I  hear  the  river  roaring  down 

Towards  the  wintry  sea. 
There's  shouting  on  the  mountain  side, 

There's  war  within  the  blastr— 
Old  faces  look  upon  me, 

Old  forms  go  trooping  past. 
I  hear  the  pibroch  wailing 

Amidst  the  din  of  fight, 
And  my  dim  spirit  wakes  again 

Upon  the  verge  of  night  I 

'Twas  I  that  led  the  Highland  host 

Through  wild  Lochaber's  snows, 
What  time  the  plaided  clans  came  down 

To  battle  with  Montrose. 
I've  told  thee  how  the  Southrons  fell 

Beneath  the  broad  claymore, 
And  how  we  smote  the  Campbell  clan 

By  Inverlochy's  shore. 
I've  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee, 

And  tamed  the  Lindsay's  pride ; 
But  never  have  I  told  thee  yet 

How  the  Great  Marquis  died  I 
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A  traitor  sold  him  to  his  foes ; 

O  deed  of  deathless  shame  I 
I  charge  thee,  boy,  if  e'er  thou  meet 

With  one  of  Assynt's  namo— 
"  Be  it  upon  the  mountain  side, 

Or  yet  within  the  glen, 
Stand  he  in  martial  gear  alone. 

Or  backed  by  armdH  men-— 
Face  him,  as  thou  wouldst  face  the  man 
*®  Who  wronged  thy  sire's  renown ; 

Remember  of  what  blood  thou  art, 

And  strike  the  caitiff  down  I 

They  brought  him  to  the  Watergate, 

Hard  bound  with  hempen  span, 
^  As  though  they  held  a  lion  there, 

And  not  a  fenceless  man. 
They  set  him  high  upon  a  cart---» 

The  hangman  rode  below— 
They  drew  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
^  And  bared  his  noble  brow. 

Then,  as  a  hound  is  slipped  from  leash. 

They  cheered  the  common  throng, 
And  blew  the  note  with  yell  and  shout, 

And  bade  him  pass  along. 

a  It  would  have  made  a  brave  man's  heart 

Grow  sad  and  sick  that  day, 
To  watch  the  keen  malignant  eyes 
Bent  down  on  that  array. 
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There  stood  the  Whig  west-country  lords 

In  balcony  and  bow, 
There  sat  their  gaunt  and  withered  dames, 

And  their  dg^ughters  all  a-row ; 
And  every  open  window 

Was  full  as  full  might  be, 
With  black-robed  Covenanting  carles, 

That  goodly  sport  to  see  I 

But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and  wan, 

He  looked  so  great  and  high, 
So  noble  was  his  manly  front, 

So  calm  his  steadfast  eye  ; — 
The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout. 

And  each  man  held  his  breath,  - 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul 

Was  face  to  face  with  death. 
And  then  a  mournful  shudder 

Through  all  the  people  crept. 
And  some  that  came  to  scoff  at  him, 

Now  turned  aside  and  wept. 

But  onwards — always  onwards. 

In  silence  and  in  gloom. 
The  dreary  pageant  labored. 

Till  it  reached  the  house  of  doom : 
Then  first  a  woman's  voice  was  heard 

In  jeer  and  laughter  loud. 
And  an  angry  cry  and  a  hiss  arose 

From  the  heart  of  the  tossing  crowd  t 
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Then,  as  the  Graeme  looked  upwards, 

He  met  the  ugly  smile 
Of  him  who  sold  his  King  for  gold — 

The  master-fiend  Argyle  I 

^  The  Marquis  gazed  a  moment, 

And  nothing  did  he  say, 
But  the  cheek  of  Argyle  grew  ghastly  pale. 

And  he  turned  his  eyes  away. 
The  painted  woman  by  his  side, 
*"  She  shook  through  every  limb. 

For  a  roar  like  thunder  swept  the  street, 

And  hands  were  clenched  at  him. 
And  a  Saxon  soldier  cried  aloud, 
"Back,  coward,  from  thy  place ! 
^^  For  seven  long  years  thou  hast  not  dared 

To  look  him  in  the  face." 

Had  I  been  there  with  sword  in  hand, 

And  fifty  Camerons  by. 
That  day  through  high  Dunedin's  streets 
20  Had  pealed  the  slogan  cry. 

Not  all  their  troops  of  trampling  horse, 

Nor  might  of  maile'd  men — 
Not  all  the  rebels  of  the  south 

Had  borne  us  backwards  then  I 
25  Once  more  his  foot  on  Highland  heath 

Had  trod  as  free  as  air. 
Or  I,  and  all  who  bore  my  name. 

Been  laid  around  him  there  I 
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It  might  not  be.     They  placed  him  next 

Within  the  solemn  hall, 
Where  once  the  Scottish  Kings  were  throned 

Amidst  their  nobles  all. 
But  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet  *^ 

On  that  polluted  floor, 
And  perjured  traitors  filled  the  place 

Where  good  men  sate  before. 
With  savage  glee  came  WarristoUn 

To  read  the  murderous  doom,  *® 

And  theii  uprose  the  great  Montfose 

In  the  middle  of  the  room* 

*'  Now  by  my  faith  as  belted  knight, 

And  by  the  name  I  bear, 
And  by  the  bright  Saint  Andrew's  cross  *• 

That  waves  above  us  there- 
Yea,  by  a  greater,  mightier  oath — 

And  oh,  that  such  should  be  I-— 
By  that  dark  stream  of  royal  blood 

That  lies  'twixt  you  and  me —  * 

I  have  not  sought  in  battle-field 

A  wreath  of  such  renown, 
Nor  dared  I  hope,  on  my  dying  day, 

To  win  the  martyr's  crown  I 

"  There  is  a  chamber  far  away  » 

Where  sleep  the  good  and  brave, 
But  a  better  place  ye  have  named  for  me 

Than  by  my  father's  grave. 
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For  truth  and  right,  'garnet  treaaoft's  might, 

This  hand  bftth  always  striven » 
And  y©  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still 

In  the  eye  of  earth  and  heayen, 
^  Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower — 

Give  every  town  a  limb-^ 
And  God  who  made  shall  gather  them : 

I  go  from  ypu  to  him !" 

The  morning  dawned  full  darkly, 
*^  The  rain  qame  flashing  dPWn, 

And  the  jaggpd  streak  pf  the  leyin^bolt 

Lit  up  the  gloomy  town : 
The  heavens  were  thundering  out  their  wrath, 
The  fatal  hour  was  Pome ; 
^  Yet  ever  spunded  snUenly 

The  trumpet  and  the  drum, 
There  was  madness  on  the  earth  below, 

And  anger  in  the  »ky, 
And  young  and  old,  and  rioh  and  poor, 
^  Came  forth  to  see  him  die, 

Ah,  God  I  that  ghastly  gibbet ! 

How  dismal  His  to  see 
The  great  tall  spectral  skeleton, 

The  ladder,  and  the  tree  I 
^  Hark  1  hark  I  it  is  the  clash  of  arms-— 

The  bells  begin  to  toll— 
He  is  coming  1  he  is  coming  1 

God's  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
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One  last  long  peal  of  thunder — 

The  clouds  are  cleared  away, 
And  the  glorious  sun  once  more  looks  down 

Amidst  the  dazzling  day. 

He  is  coming  !  he  is  coming  !  ^ 

Like  a  bridegroom  from  his  room, 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  scaflFold  and  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead, 

There  was  lustre  in  his  eye,  *® 

And  he  never  walked  to  battle 

More  proudly  than  to  die  : 
There  was  color  in  his  visage, 

Though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan, 
And  they  marveled  as  they  saw  him  pass,  *^ 

That  great  and  goodly  man  ! 

He  mounted  up  the  scaffold. 

And  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd  ; 
But  they  dared  not  trust  the  people. 

So  he  might  not  speak  aloud.  ^ 

But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens, 

And  they^were  clear  and  blue, 
And  in  the  liquid  ether 

The  eye  of  God  shone  through  : 
Yet  a  black  and  murky  battlement  ^ 

Lay  resting  on  the  hill. 
As  though  the  thunder  slept  within — 

All  else  was  calm  and  still. 
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The  grim  Geneva  ministers 

With  anxious  scowl  drew  near, 
As  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock 

Around  the  dying  deer. 
He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  sign, 

But  alone  he  bent  the  knee ; 
And  veiled  his  face  for  Christ's  dear  grace 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree. 
Then  radiant  and  serene  he  rose, 

And  cast  his  cloak  away  : 
For  he  had  ta'en  his  latest  look 

Of  earth,  and  sun,  and  day. 

A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him, 

Like  a  glory  round  the  shriven, 
And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder 

As  it  w6re  the  path  to  heaven. 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud, 

And  a  stunning  thunder  roll. 
And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft. 

For  fear  was  on  every  soul. 
There  was  another  heavy  sound, 

A  hush  and  then  a  groan  ; 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky — 

The  work  of  death  was  done  ! 

William  Edmondstounk  Aytoux. 
From  ''Lays  of  the  Scottish  CavaHera." 
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BEGINNING  LIFE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  description 
of  my  journey,  and  shall  be  so  of  my  first  entry  into 
that  city,  that  you  may  in  your  mind  compare  such 
unlikely  beginnings  with  the  figure  I  have  since  made 
there.  I  was  in  my  working-dress,  my  best  clothes  ^ 
being  to  come  round  by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my 
journey ;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with  shirts  and 
stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul  nor  where  to  look  for 
lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  traveling,  ro^ng,  and 
want  of  rest,  I  was  very  hungry  ;  and  my  whole  stock  *° 
of  cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shil- 
ling in  copper.  The  latter  I  gave  the  people  of  the  boat 
for  my  passage,  who  at  first  refused  it  on  account  of  my 
rowing ;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man 
being  sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  but  a  *^ 
little  money  than  when  he  has  plenty,  perhaps  through 
fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but  little. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about  till 
near  the  market-house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had 
made  many  a  meal  on  bread,  and  inquiring  where  he  ^ 
got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker's  he  directed 
me  to,  in  Second  Street,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intend- 
ing such  as  we  had  in  Boston ;  but  they,  it  seems, 
were  not  made  in  Philadelphia.  Then  I  asked  for  a 
three-penny  loaf,  and  was  told  they  had  none  such.  ^ 
So  not  considering  or  knowing  the  difference  of  money, 
and  the  greater  cheapness  nor  the  names  of  his  bread, 
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I  bade  him  give  me  three-penny  worth  of  any  sort. 
He  gave  'me,  accordingly,  three  great  puffy  rolls.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it,  and  having 
no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a  roll  under 

^  each  arm,  and  eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up 
Market  Street  as  far  as  Fourth  Street,  passing  by  the 
door  of  Mr.  Read,  my  future  wife's  father ;  when  she, 
standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought  I  made,  as 
I  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward,  ridiculous  appear- 

^°  ance.  Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chestnut  Street 
and  part  of  Walnut  Street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way, 
and  coming  round,  found  myself  again  at  Market 
Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I  came  in,  to  which  I 
went  for  a  draught  of  the  river  water ;   and  being 

*^  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  gave  the  other  two  to  a 
woman  and  her  child  that  came  down  the  river  in 
the  boat  with  us,  and  were  waiting  to  go  farther. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street,  which 
by  this  time  had  many  clean-dressed  people  in  it,  who 

^  were  all  walking  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and 
thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting-house  of  the 
Quakers  near  the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them, 
and  after  looking  round  a  while  and  hearing  nothing 
said,  being  very  drowsy  through  labor  and  want  of 

^  rest  the  preceding  night,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  contin- 
ued so  till  the  meeting  broke  up,  when  one  was  kind 
enough  to  rouse  me.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first 
house  I  was  in  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 

Walking  down  again  toward  the  river,  and  looking 

^  in  the  faces  of  people,  I  met  a  young  Quaker  man, 
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whose    countenance    I    liked,  and,    accosting    him, 
requested  he  would  tell  me  where  a  stranger  could  get 
lodging.     We  were  then  near  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Mariners.     '*  Here,"  says  he, ''  is  one  place  that  enter- 
tains strangers,  but  it  is  not  a  reputable  house  ;  if  thee  ^ 
wilt  walk  with  me,  I'll  show  thee  a  better."      He 
brought  me  to  the  Crooked  Billet  in  Water  Street. 
Here  I  got  a  dinner ;  and  while  I  was  eating  it,  sev 
eral  sly  questions  were  asked  me,  as  it  seemed  to  bt 
suspected  from  my  youth  and  appearance  that  I  might  i® 
be  some  runaway. 

After  dinner,  my  sleepiness  returned,  and  being 
shown  to  a  bed,  I  lay  down  without  undressing,  and 
slept  till  six  in  the  evening,  was  called  to  supper, 
went  to  bed  again  very  early,  and  slept  soundly  till  ^ 
next  morning.  Then  I  made  myself  as  tidy  as  I 
could,  and  went  to  Andrew  Bradford  the  printer's. 
I  found  in  the  shop  the  old  man  his  father,  whom  I 
had  seen  at  New  York,  and  who,  traveling  on  horse- 
back, had  got  to  Philadelphia  before  me.  He  intro-  20 
duced  me  to  his  son,  who  received  me  civilly,  gave  me 
a  breakfast,  but  told  me  he  did  not  at  present  want  a 
hand,  being  lately  supplied  with  one ;  but  there  was 
another  printer  in  town,  lately  set  up,  one  Keimer, 
'  who,  perhaps,  might  employ  me ;  if  not,  I  should  be  25 
welcome  to  lodge  at  his  house,  and  he  would  give  me 
a  little  work  to  do  now  and  then  till  fuller  business 
should  offer. 

The  old  gentleman  said  he  would  go  with  me  to 
the  new  printer;  and  when  we  found  him,  "Neigh-*) 
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bor,"  says  Bradford,  "I  have  brought  to  see  you  a 
young  man  of  your  business  ;  perhaps  you  may  want 
such  a  one."  He  asked  me  a  few  questions,  put  a 
composing  stick  in  my  hand  to  see  how  I  worked,  and 
^  then  said  he  would  employ  me  soon,  though  he  had 
just  then  nothing  for  me  to  do  ;  and  taking  old  Brad- 
ford, whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  to  be  one  of  the 
town's  people  that  had  a  good  will  for  him,  entered 
into  a  conversation  on  his  present  undertaking  and 

*°  prospects ;  while  Bradford,  not  discovering  that  he 
was  the  other  printer's  father,  on  Keimer's  saying  he 
expected  soon  to  get  the  greatest  part  of  the  business 
into  his  own  hands,  drew  him  on  by  artful  questions, 
and  starting  little  doubts,  to  explain  all  his  views, 

*^  what  interests  he  relied  on,  and  in  what  manner  he 
intended  to  proceed.  I,  who  stood  by  and  heard  all, 
saw  immediately  that  one  of  them  was  a  crafty  old 
sophister,  and  the  other  a  mere  novice.  Bradford  left 
me  with  Keimer,  who  was  greatly  surprised  when  I 

'*  told  him  who  the  old  man  was. 

Keimer's  printing-house,  I  found,  consisted  of  an 
old  shattered  press,  and  one  small,  worn-out  font  of 
English,  which  he  was  then  using  himself,  compos- 
ing an  Elegy  on  Aquila  Rose,  before  mentioned,  an 

''^'^  ingenious  young  man,  of  excellent  character,  much 
respected  in  the  town,  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and  a 
pretty  poet.  Keimer  made  verses  too,  but  very  indif- 
ferently. He  could  not  be  said  to  write  them,  for  his 
manner  was  to  compose  them  in  the  types  directly  out 

^  of  his  head.     So  there  being  no  copy,  but  one  pair  of 
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cases,  and  the  Elegy  likely  to  require  all  the  letter,  no 
one  could  help  him.  I  endeavored  to  put  his  press 
(which  he  had  not  yet  used,  and  of  which  he  under- 
stood nothing)  into  order  fit  to  be  worked  with  ;  and 
promising  to  come  and  print  off  his  Elegy  as  soon  as  ^ 
he  should  have  got  it  ready,  I  returned  to  Bradford's, 
who  gave  mo  a  little  job  to  do  for  the  present,  and 
there  I  lodged  and  dieted.  A  few  days  after,  Kexmer 
sent  for  me  to  print  off  the  Elegy.  And  now  he  had 
got  another  pair  of  cases,  and  a  pamphlet  to  reprint,  *° 
on  which  he  set  me  to  wox'k. 

These  two  printers  I  found  poorly  qualified  for 
their  business.  Bradford  had  not  been  bred  to  it,  and 
was  very  illiterate  ;  and  Keimer,  though  something  of 
a  scholar,  was  a  mere  compositor  knowing  nothing  of  ^ 
press  work.  He  had  been  one  of  the  French  prophets, 
and  could  act  their  enthusiastic  agitations.  At 
this  time  he  did  not  profess  any  particular  religion, 
but  something  of  all  on  occasion ;  was  very  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  had,  as  I  afterward  found,  a  good  ^ 
deal  of  the  knave  in  his  composition.  He  did  not 
like  my  lodging  at  Bradford's  while  I  worked  with 
him.  He  had  a  house  indeed,  but  without  furniture, 
so  he  could  not  lodge  me  ;  but  he  got  me  a  lodging  at 
Mr.  Read's  before  mentioned,  who  was  the  owner  of  ^ 
his  house ;  and  my  chest  and  clothes  being  come  by 
this  time,  I  made  rather  a  more  respectable  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Read  than  I  had  done  when 
she  first  happened  to  see  me  eating  my  roll  in  the 
street.  ^ 
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I  began  now  to  have  some  acquaintance  among  the 
young  people  of  the  town  that  were  lovers  of  reading, 
with  whom  I  spent  my  evenings  very  pleasantly ;  and 
gaining  money  by  my  industry  and  frugality,  I  lived 
^  very  agreeably,  forgetting  Boston  as  much  as  I  could, 
and  not  desiring  that  any  there  should  know  where  I 
resided  except  my  friend  Collins,  who  was  in  my 
secret,  and  kept  it  when  I  wrote  to  him.  At  length, 
an  incident  happened  that  sent  me  back  again  much 

^"  sooner  than  I  had  intended.  I  had  a  brother-in-law, 
Robert  Holmes,  master  of  a  sloop  that  traded  between 
Boston  and  Delaware.  He  being  at  Newcastle,  forty 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  heard  there  of  me,  and  wrote 
me  a  letter  mentioning  the  concern  of  my  friends  in 

^  Boston  at  my  abrupt  departure,  assuring  me  of  their 
good- will  to  me,  and  that  everything  would  be  accom- 
modated to  my  mind  if  I  would  return,  to  which  he 
exhorted  me  very  earnestly.  I  wrote  an  answer  to  his 
letter,  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  but  stated  my  reasons 

^  for  quitting  Boston  fully  and  in  such  a  light  as  to  con- 
vince him  I  was  not  so  wrong  as  he  had  apprehended. 
Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  the  province,  was 
then  at  Newcastle,  and  Captain  Holmes,  happening  to 
be  in  company  with  him  when  my  letter  came  to  hand, 

^  spoke  to  him  of  me,  and  showed  hihi  the  letter.  The 
governor  read  it,  and  seemed  surprised  when  he  was 
told  my  age.  He  said  I  appeared  a  young  man  of 
promising  parts,  and  therefore  should  be  encouraged  ; 
the  printers  at  Philadelphia  were  wretched  ones  ;  and, 

^  if  I  would  set  up  there,  he  made  no  doubt  I  should 
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succeed  ;  for  his  part,  lie  would  procure  me  the  public 
business,  and  do  me  every  other  service  in  his  j^ower. 
This  my  brother-in-law  afterwards  told  me  in  Boston, 
but  I  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  it;  when,  one  day, 
Keimer  and  1  being  at  work  together  near  the  window,  ^ 
we  saw  the  governor  and  another  gentleman  (which 
proved  to  be  Colonel  French  of  Newcastle) ,  finely 
dressed,  come  directly  across  the  street  to  our  house, 
and  heard  them  at  the  door. 

Keimer  ran  down  immediately,  thinking  it  a  visit  *® 
to  him ;  but  the  governor  inquired  for  me,  came  up, 
and  with  a  condescension  and  politeness  I  had  been 
quite  unused  to  made  me  many  compliments,  desired 
to  be  acquainted  with  me,  blamed  me  kindly  for  not 
having  made  myself  known  to  him  when  I  first  came  ^ 
to  the  place,  and  would  have  me  away  with  him  to 
the  tavern,  where  he  was  going  with  Colonel  French 
to  taste,  as  he  said,  some  excellent  Madeira.  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised,  and  Keimer  stared  like  a  pig 
poisoned.  I  went,  however,  with  the  governor  and  * 
Colonel  French  to  a  tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Third 
Street,  and  over  the  Madeira  he  proposed  my  setting 
up  my  business,  laid  before  me  the  probabilities  of 
success,  and  both  he  and  Colonel  French  assured  me 
I  should  have  their  interest  and  influence  in  procuring  ^ 
the  public  business  of  both  governments.  On  my 
doubting  whether  my  father  would  assist  me  in  it,- 
Sir  William  said  he  would  give  me  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  he  would  state  the  advantages,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  of  prevailing  with  him.     So  it  was  concluded  I  ^ 
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should  return  to  Boston  in  the  first  vessel,  with  the 
governor's  letter  recommending  me  to  my  father.  In 
the  mean  time  the  intention  was  to  be  kept  a  secret, 
and  I  went  on  working  with  Keimer  as  usual,  the 

^  governor  sending  for  me  now  and  then  to  dine  with 
him,  a  very  great  honor  I  thought  it,  and  conversing 
with  me  in  the  most  affable,  familiar,  and  friendly 
manner  imaginable. 

About  the  end  of  April,  1724,  a  little  vessel  offered 

^®  for  Boston.  I  took  leave  of  Keimer  as  going  to  see 
my  friends.  The  governor  gave  me  an  ample  letter, 
saying  many  flattering  things  of  me  to  my  father,  and 
strongly  recommending  the  project  of  my  setting  up 
at  Philadelphia  as  a  thing  that  must  make  my  fortune. 
We  struck  on  a  shoal  in  going  down  the  bay,  and 
sprung  a  leak  ;  we  had  a  blustering  time  at  sea,  and 
were  obliged  to  pump  almost  continually,  at  which  I 
took  my  turn.  We  arrived  safe,  however,  at  Boston 
in  about  a  fortnight.  I  had  been  absent  seven  months, 
and  my  friends  had  heard  nothing  of  me ;  for  my 
brother  Holmes  was  not  yet  returned,  and  had  not 
written  about  me.  My  unexpected  appearance  sur- 
prised the  family  ;  all  were,  however,  very  glad  to  see 
me,  and  made  me  welcome,  except  my  brother.  I  went 
to  see  him  at  his  printing-house.  I  was  better  dressed 
than  ever  while  in  his  service,  having  a  genteel  new 
suit  from  head  to  foot,  a  watch,  and  my  pockets  lined 
with  near  five  pounds  sterling  in  silver.  He  received 
me  not  very  frankly,  looked  me  all  over,  and  turned 
to  his  work  again. 
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The  journeymen  were  inquisitive  where  I  had  been, 
what  sort  of  a  country  it  was,  and  how  I  liked  it.  I 
praised  it  much,  and  the  happy  life  I  led  in  it ;  ex- 
pressing strongly  my  intention  of  returning  to  it ;  and 
one  of  them  asking  what  kind  of  money  we  had  there,  ^ 
I  produced  a  handful  of  silver,  and  spread  it  before 
them,  which  was  a  kind  of  rare  show  they  had  not 
been  used  to,  paper  being  the  money  of  Boston.  Then 
I  took  an  opportunity  of  letting  them  see  my  watch ; 
and,  lastly  (my  brother  still  grum  and  sullen) ,  I  gave  " 
them  a  piece  of  eight  to  drink,  and  took  my  leave. 
This  visit  of  mine  offended  him  extremely ;  for,  when 
my  mother  some  time  after  spoke  to  him  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  of  her  wishes  to  see  us  on  good  terms 
together,  and  that  we  might  live  for  the  future  as  ^ 
brothers,  he  said  I  had  insulted  him  in  such  a  manner 
before  his  people  that  he  could  never  forget  or  forgive 
it.     In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken. 

My  father  received  the  governor's  letter  with  some 
apparent  surprise,  but  said  little  of  it  to  me  for  some  ^ 
days,  when  Captain  Holmes  returning  he  showed  it  to 
him,  asked  him  if  he  knew  Keith,  and  what  kind  of 
man  he  was ;  adding  his  opinion  that  he  must  be  of 
small  discretion  to  think  of  setting  a  boy  up  in  business 
who  wanted  yet  three  years  of  being  at  man's  estate.  ^ 
Holmes  said  what  he  could  in  favor  of  the  project,  but 
my  father  was  clear  in  the  impropriety  of  it,  and  at  last 
gave  a  flat  denial  to  it.  Then  he  wrote  a  civil  letter  to 
Sir  William,  thanking  hira  for  the  patronage  he  had  so 
kindly  off*ered  me,  but  declining  to  assist  me  as  yet  in  ^ 
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setting  up,  I  being,  in  his  opinion,  too  young  to  be 
trusted  with  the  management  of  a  business  so  important, 
and  for  which  the  preparation  must  be  so  expen- 
sive. 
^  My  friend  and  companion  Collins,  who  was  a  clerk 
in  the  post-oflSce,  pleased  with  the  account  I  gave  him 
of  my  new  country,  determined  to  go  thither  also ; 
and,  while  I  waited  for  my  father's  determination,  he 
set  out  before  me  by  land  to  Rhode  Island,  leaving 

^^  his  books,  which  were  a  pretty  collection  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  to  come  with  mine 
and  me  to  New  York,  where  he  proposed  to  wait 
for  me. 

My  father,  though   he  did  not  approve  Sir  Wil- 

^  Ham's  proposition,  was  yet  pleased  that  I  had  been 
able  to  obtain  so  advantageous  a  character  from  a  per- 
son of  such  note  where  I  had  resided,  and  that  I  had 
been  so  industrious  and  careful  as  to  equip  myself  so 
handsomely  in  so  short  a  time ;  therefore,  seeing  no 

'-*  prospect  of  an  accommodation  between  my  brother 
and  me,  he  gave  his  consent  to  my  returning  again  to 
Philadelphia,  advised  me  to  behave  respectfully  to  the 
people  there,  endeavor  to  obtain  the  general  esteem, 
and   avoid    lampooning  and    libeling,   to  which   he 

^  thought  I  had  too  much  inclination ;  telling  me,  that 
by  steady  industry  and  a  prudent  parsimony  I  might 
save  enough  by  the  time  I  was  one-and-twenty  to  set 
me  up  ;  and  that,  if  I  came  near  the  matter,  he  would 
help   me   out  with   the   rest.     This  was  all  I  could 

^  obtain,    except   some   small    gifts    as   tokens   of    his 
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and  my  mother's  love,  when  I  embarked  again  for 
New  York,  now  with  their  approbation  and  their 
blessing. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 
From  his  ^^  AiUobiography," 


FOR  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that?  '^ 

The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  an'  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp  ;  ^^ 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hodden-grey,  an'  a'  that ; 
Gie'  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.  ^^ 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that : 
Tlie  lionest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor. 
Is  King  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord,  20 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 

Tho'  hundreds  worship  tt  his  word, 
He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
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For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star  an'  a'  that ; 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his^  might ; 

Guid  faith  he  maunna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Their  dignities  and  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
(As  come  it  will  for  a'  that) , 
^  That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
^       •  Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

Robert  Burns. 


10 


AFTON  WATER. 


Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes. 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise  ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 
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Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  redounds  thro'  the  glen, 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den, 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screamitig  forbear, 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighboring  hills, 

Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills ; 

There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 

My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  oft  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow ; 
There  oft  as  mild  ev'ning  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  wherfe  my  Mary  resides ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As  gathering  sweet  flow'rets  she  stems  thy  clear  wave. 
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Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays : 

My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream.  ^o 


Robert  Burns? 


LEGEND  OF  THE  MOOR'S  LEGACY. 

Just  within  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace,  is  a  broad  open  esplanade,  called 
the  Place  or  Square  of  the  Cisterns,  so  called  from 
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being  undermined  by  reservoirs  of  water,  hidden  from* 
sight,  and  which  have  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
Moors.  At  one  corner  of  this  esplanade  is  a  Moorish 
well,  cut  through  the  living  rock  to  a  great  depth,  the 

^  water  of  which  is  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal. 
The  wells  made  by  the  Moors  are  always  in  repute, 
for  it  is  well  known  what  pains  they  took  to  penetrate 
to  the  purest  and  sweetest  springs  and  fountains. 
The  one  of  which  we  now  speak  is  famous  through- 

*®  out  Granada,  insomuch  that  water-carriers,  some 
bearing  great  water-jars  on  their  shoulders,  others 
driving  asses  before  them  laden  with  earthen  vessels, 
are  ascending  and  descending  the  steep  woody  avenues 
of  the  Alhambra,  from  early  dawn  until  a  late  hour 

^  of  the  night. 

Fountains  and  wells,  ever  since  the  scriptural 
days,  have  been  noted  gossiping-places  in  hot  cli- 
mates ;  and  at  the  well  in  question  there  is  a  kind  of 
perpetual  club  kept  up  during  the  livelong  day,  by 

*  the  invalids,  old  women,  and  other  curious  do-nothing 
folk  of  the  fortress,  who  sit  here  on  the  stone  benches, 
under  an  awning  spread  over  the  well  to  shelter  the 
toll-gatherer  from  the  sun,  and  dawdle  over  the  gossip 
of  the  fortress,  and  question  every  water-carrier  that 

^  arrives  about  the  news  of  the  city,  and  make  long 
comments  on  everything  they  hear  and  see.  Not  an 
hour  of  the  day  but  loitering  housewives  and  idle 
maid-servants  may  be  seen,  lingering,  with  pitcher  on 
head  or  in  hand,  to  hear  the  last  of  the  endless  tattle 

*  of  these  worthies. 
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Among  the  water-carriers  who  once  resorted  to  this 
well,  there  was  a  sturdy,  strong-backed,  bandy-legged 
little  fellow,  named  Pedro  Gil,  but  called  Pferegil  for 
shortness.  Being  a  water-carrier,  he  was  a  Gallego, 
or  native  of  Galicia,  of  course.  Nature  seems  to  have  ^ 
formed  races  of  men,  as  she  has  of  animals,  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  drudgery.  In  France  the  shoeblacks 
are  all  Savoyards,  the  porters  of  hotels  all  Swiss,  and 
in  the  days  of  hoops  and  hair-powder  in  England,  no 
man  could  give  the  regular  swing  to  a  sedan-chair  but  *® 
a  bog-trotting  Irishman.  So  in  Spain,  the  carriers  of 
water  and  bearers  of  burdens  are  all  sturdy  little 
natives  of  Galicia.  No  man  says,  ''G  >t  me  a  porter," 
but,  ''Call  a  Gallego." 

To  return  from  this  digression,  Per^^^l  the  Gallego  ^^ 
had  begun  business  with  merely  a  great  earthen  jar 
which  he  carried  upon  his  shoulder ;  by  degrees  he 
ro.^e  in  the  world,  and  was  enabled  to  purchase  an 
assistant  of  a  correspondent  class  of  animals,  being  a 
stou^  shaggy-haired  donkey.  On  each  side  of  this  his  ^ 
long-oared  aide-de-camp,  in  a  kind  of  pannier,  were 
slung  Ms  water-jars,  covered  with  fig-leaves  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun.  There  was  not  a  more  industrious 
water-carrier  in  all  Granada,  nor  one  more  merry 
withal.  The  streets  rang  with  his  cheerful  voice  as  ^ 
he  trudged  after  his  donkey,  singing  forth  the  usual 
summer  note  that  resounds  through'  the  Spanish 
towns  : — "  Who  wants  water — water  colder  than  snow? 
Who  wants  water  from  the  well  of  the  Alhambra,  cold 
as  ice   and  clear  as  crystal?"     When  he  served  a  ^ 
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customer  with  a -sparkling  glass,  it  was  always  with  a 
pleasant  word  that  caused  a  smile  ;  and  if,  perchance, 
it  was  a  comely  dame  or  dimpling  damsel,  it  was 
always  with  a  sly  leer  and  a  compliment  to  her  beauty 
^  that  was  irresistible.  Thus  Peregil  the  Gallego  was 
noted  throughout  all  Granada  for  being  one  of  the 
ci vilest,  pleasantest,  and  happiest  of  mortals.  Yet  it 
is  not  he  who  sings  loudest  and  jokes  most  that  has 
the  lightest  heart.     Under  all  this  air  of  merriment, 

^°  honest  Peregil  had  his  cares  and  troubles.  He  had  a 
large  family  of  ragged  children  to  support,  who  were 
hungry  and  clamorous  as  a  nest  of  young  swallows, 
and  beset  him  with  their  outcries  for  food  whenever 
he  came  home  of  an  evening.     He  had  a  helpmate, 

^^  too,  who  was  anything  but  a  help  to  him.  She  had 
been  a  village  beauty  before  marriage,  noted  for  her 
skill  at  dancing  the  bolero  and  rattling  the  castanets  ; 
and  she  still  retained  her  early  propensities,  spending 
the  hard  earnings  of  honest  Peregil  in  frippery,  and 

^  laying  the  very  donkey  under  requisition  for  junketing 
parties  into  the  country  ott  Sundays,  and  saint's  days, 
and  those  innumerable  holidays  which  are  rather 
more  numerous  in  Spain  than  the  days  of  the  week. 
With  all  this  she  was  a  little  of  a  slattern,  something 

^  more  of  a  lie-abed,  and,  above  all,  a  gossip  of  the  first 
water;  neglecting  house,  household,  and  everything 
else,  to  loiter  slipshod  in  the  houses  of  her  gossip 
neighbors. 

He,  however,  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 

^  lamb,  accommodates  the   yoke  of  matrimony  to  the 
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submissive  neck.  Peregil  bore  all  the  heavy  dispensa- 
tions of  wife  and  children  with  as  meek  a  spirit  as  his 
donkey  bore  the  water-jars ;  and,  however  he  might 
shake  his  ears  in  private,  never  ventured  to  question 
the  household  virtues  of  his  slattern  spouse.  ^ 

He  loved  his  children,  too,  even  as  an  owl  loves  its 
owlets,  seeing  in  them  his  own  image  multiplied  and 
perpetuated ;  for  they  were  a  sturdy,  long-backed, 
bandy-legged  little  brood.  The  great  pleasure  of 
honest  Peregil  was,  whenever  he  could  afford  himself  *® 
a  scanty  holiday,  and  had  a  handful  of  maravedis  to 
spare,  to  take  the  whole  litter  forth  with  him,  some  in 
his  arms,  some  tugging  at  his  skirts,  and  some  trudg- 
ing at  his  heels,  and  to  treat  them  to  a  gambol  among 
the  orchards  of  the  Vega,  while  his  wife  was  dancing  ^ 
with  her  holiday  friends  in  the  Angosturas  of  the 
Darro. 

It  was  a  late  hour  one  summer  night,  and  most  of 
the  water-carriers  had  desisted  from  their  toils.  The 
day  had  been  uncommonly  sultry  ;  the  night  was  one  * 
of  those  delicious  moonlights  which  tempt  the  inhab- 
itants of  southern  climes  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  heat  and  inaction  of  the  day,  by  lingering  in  the 
open  air,  and  enjoying  its  tempered  sweetness  until 
after  midnight.  Customers  for  water  were  therefore  ^ 
still  abroad.  Peregil,  like  a  considerate,  painstaking 
father,  thought  of  his  hungry  children.  **One  more 
journey  to  the  well,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  to  earn  a 
Sunday's  puchero  for  the  little  ones."  So  saying,  he 
trudged  manfully  up  the  steep  avenue  of  the  Alham-  ^ 
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bra,  singing  as  he  went,  and  now  and  then  bestowing 
a  hearty  thwack  with  a  cudgel  on  the  flanks  of  his 
donkey,  either  by  way  of  cadence  to  the  song,  or 
refreshment  to  the  animal ;  for  dry  blows  serve  in 
^  lieu  of  provender  in  Spain  for  all  beasts  of  burden. 
When  arrived  at  the  well,  he  found  it  deserted  by 
every  one  except  a  solitary  stranger  in  Moorish  garb, 
seated  on  a  stone  bench  in  the  moonlight.  Peregil 
paused  at  first  and  regarded  him  with  surprise,  not 

^"  unmixed  with  awe,  but  the  Moor  feebly  beckoned  him 
to  approach.  ''  I  am  faint  and  ill,"  said  he  ;  ''aid  me  to 
return  to  the  city,  and  I  will  pay  thee  double  what 
thou  couldst  gain  by  thy  jars  of  water." 

The  honest  heart  of  the  little  water-carrier  was 

^^  touched  with  compassion  at  the  appeal  of  the  stranger. 
*'God  forbid,"  said  he,  ''that  I  should  ask  fee  or 
reward  for  doing  a  common  act  of  humanity."  He 
accordingly  helped  the  Moor  on  bis  donkey,  and  set  off 
slowly  for  Granada,  the  poor  Moslem  being  so  weak 

^  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  him  on  the  animal  to 
keep  him  from  falling  to  the  earth. 

When  they  entered  the  city,  the  water-carrier 
demanded  whither  he  should  conduct  him.  "Alas  !" 
said  the   Moor,  faintly,  "I  have  neither  home   nor 

^  habitation  ;  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  land.  Suff*er  me  to 
lay  my  head  this  night  beneath  thy  roof,  and  thou 
shalt  be  amply  repaid." 

Honest  Peregil  thus  saw  himself  unexpectedly  sad- 
dled with  an  infidel  guest,  but  he  was  too  humane  to 

*  refuse  a  night's  shelter  to  a  fellow  being  in  so  forlorn 
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a  plight ;  so  he  conducted  the  Moor  to  his  dwelling. 
The  children,  who  had  sallied  forth  open-mouthed  as 
usual  on  hearing  the  tramp  of  the  donkey,  ran  back 
with  affright  when  they  beheld  the  turbaned  stranger, 
and  hid  themselves  behind  tlieir  mother.  The  latter  * 
stepped  forth  intrepidly,  like  a  ruffling  hen  before  her 
brood  when  a  vagrant  dog  approaches. 

"What  infidel  companion,"  cried  she,  ''is  this 
you  have  brought  home  at  this  late  hour,  to  draw  upon 
us  the  eyes  of  the  inquisition?"  ^® 

"  Be  quiet,  wife,"  replied  the  Gallego  ;  "  here  is  a 
poor  sick  stranger,  without  friend  or  home ;  wouldst 
thou  turn  him  forth  to  perish  in  the  streets?" 

The  wife  would  still  have  remonstrated,  for  al- 
though she  lived  in  a  hovel,  she  was  a  furious  stickler  ^ 
for  the  credit  of  her  house  ;  the  little  water-carrier, 
however,  for  once  was  stifFnecked,  and  refused  to  bend 
beneath  the  yoke.  He  assisted  the  poor  Moslem  to 
alight,  and  spread  a  mat  and  a  sheep-skin  for  him,  on 
the  ground,  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house ;  being  ^ 
the  only  kind  of  bed  tliat  his  poverty  afforded. 

In  a  little  while  the  Moor  was  seized  with  violent 
convulsions,  which  defied  all  the  ministering  skill  of 
the  simple  water-carrier.  The  eye  of  the  poor  patient 
acknowledged  his  kindness.  During  an  interval  of  ^ 
his  fits  he  called  him  to  his  side,  and  addressing  him 
in  a  low  voice,  "My  end,"  said  he,  "I  fear  is  at 
hand.  If  I  die,  I  bequeath  you  this  box  as  a  reward 
for  your  charity :  "  so  saying,  he  opened  his  albornoz, 
or  cloak,   and  showed  a  small  box  of  sandal- wood,  ^ 
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strapped  round  his  body.  ''God  grant,  my  friend," 
replied  the  worthy  little  Gallego,  *'  that  you  may  live 
many  years  to  enjoy  your  treasure,  whatever  it  may 
be."     The  Moor  shook  his  head;  he  laid  his  hand 

^  upon  the  box,  and  would  have  said  something  more 

concerning   it,    but    his    convulsions    returned   with 

increasing  violence,  and  in  a  little  while  he  expired. 

The  water-carrier's  wife  was  now  as  one  distracted. 

"This  comes,"  said  she,  ''  of  your  foolish  good-nature, 

*"  always  running  into  scrapes  to  oblige  others.  What 
will  become  of  us  when  this  corpse  is  found  in  our 
house?  We  shall  be  sent  to  prison  as  murderers; 
and  if  we  escape  with  our  lives,  shall  be  ruined  by 
notaries  and  alguazils." 

^  Poor  Peregil  was  in  equal  tribulation,  and  almost  re- 
pented himself  of  having  done  a  good  deed.  At  length 
a  thought  struck  him.  *'  It  is  not  yet  day,"  said  he  ; 
*'  I  can  convey  the  dead  body  out  of  the  city,  and  bury 
it  in  the  sands  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil.     No  one 

^  saw  the  Moor  enter  our  dwelling,  and  no  one  will 
know  anything  of  his  death." 

So  said,  so  done.  The  wife  aided  him  ;  they  rolled 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Moslem  in  the  mat  on 
which  he  had  expired,  laid  it  across  the  ass,  and  Pere- 

^  gil  set  out  with  it  for  the  banks  of  the  river. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  there  lived  opposite  to 
the  water-carrier  a  barber  named  Pedrillo  Pedrugo, 
one  of  the  most  prying,  tattling,  and  mischief-making 
of  his  gossip  tribe.     He  was  a  weasel-faced,  spider- 

*  legged  varlet,  supple   and  insinuating ;  the   famous 
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barber  of  Seville  could  not  surpass  him  for  his  uni- 
versal knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  he  had 
no  more  power  of  retention  than  a  sieve.  It  was  said 
that  he  slept  but  with  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  kept  one 
ear  uncovered,  so  that  even  in  his  sleep  he  might  see  * 
and  hear  all  that  was  going  on.  Certain  it  is,  he  was 
a  sort  of  scandalous  chronicle  for  the  quidnuncs  of 
Granada,  and  had  more  customers  than  all  the  rest  of 
his  fraternity. 

This  meddlesome  barber  heard  Peregil  arrive  at  an  *° 
unusual  hour  at  night,  and  the  exclamations  of  his 
wife  and  children.  His  head  was  instantly  popped 
out  of  a  little  window  which  served  him  as  a  look-out, 
and  he  saw  his  neighbor  assist  a  man  in  Moorish  garb 
into  his  dwelling.  This  was  so  strange  an  occurrence,  ^ 
that  Pedrillo  Pedrugo  slept  not  a  wink  that  night. 
Every  five  minutes  he  was  at  his  loophole  watching 
the  lights  that  gleamed  through  the  chinks  of  his 
neighbor's  door,  and  before  daylight  he  beheld  Peregil 
sally  forth  with  his  donkey  unusually  laden.  ^ 

The  inquisitive  barber  was  in  a  fidget ;  he  slipped 
on  his  clothes,  and,  stealing  forth  silently  followed  the 
water-carrier  at  a  distance,  until  he  saw  him  dig  a  hole 
in  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Xenil,  and  bury  something 
that  had  the  appearance  of  a  dead  body.  ^ 

The  barber  hied  him  home,  and  fidgeted  about  his 
shop,  setting  everything  upside  down,  until  sunrise. 
He  then  took  a  basin  under  his  arm,  and  sallied  forth 
to  the  house  of  his  daily  customer  the  alcalde. 

The  alcalde  was   just  risen.      Pedrillo  Pedrugo  ^ 
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seated  him  in  a  chair,  threw  a  napkin  round  his  neck, 
put  a  basin  of  hot  water  under  his  chin,  and  began  to 
mollify  his  beard  with  his  fingers. 

"Strange   doings!"    said    Pedrugo,  who    played 
^  barber  and  newsmonger  at  the  same  time, — "  strange 
doings  I    Robbery,  and  murder,  and  burial  all  in  one 
night!" 

"  Hey  ! — how  ! — what  is  that  you  say?"  cried  the 
alcalde. 

*®  * '  I  say, ' '  replied  the  barber,  rubbing  a  piece  of  soap 
over  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  dignitary  for  a  Spanish 
barber  disdains  to  employ  a  brush — "I  say  that 
Peregil  the  Gallego  has  robbed  and  murdered  a  Moor- 
ish Mussulman,  and  buried  him,  this  blessed  night. 

^  Accursed  be  the  night  for  the  same !" 

"  But  how  do  you  know  all  this?"  demanded  the 
alcalde. 

"  Be  patient,  Senor,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about 
it,"  replied  Pedrillo,  taking  him  by  the  nose  and  slid- 

'^  ing  a  razor  over  his  cheek.  He  then  recounted  all 
that  he  had  seen,  going  through  both  operations  at  the 
same  time,  shaving  his  beard,  washing  his  chin,  and 
wiping  him  dry  with  a  dirty  napkin,  while  he  was 
robbing,  murdering,  and  burying  the  Moslem. 

^  Now  it  so  happened  that  this  alcalde  was  one  of 
the  m6st  overbearing,  and  at  the  same  time  most  grip- 
ing and  corrupt  curmudgeons  in  all  Granada.  It 
could  not  be  denied,  however,  that  he  set  a  high 
value  upon  justice,  for  he  sold  it  at  its  weight  in  gold. 

^  He  presumed  the  case  in  point  to  be  one  of  murder 
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and  robbery ;  doubtless  tliere  must  be  a  rich  spoil ; 
how  was  it  to  be  secured  into  the  legitimate  hands  of 
the  law?  for  as  to  merely  entrapping  the  delinquent 
— that  would  be  feeding  the  gallows  ;  but  entrapping 
the  booty  —  that  would  be  enriching  the  judge,  and  * 
such,  according  to  his  creed,  was  the  great  end  of  jus- 
tice. So  thinking,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his 
trustiest  alguazil  —  a  gaunt,  hungry-looking  varlet, 
clad,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  order,  in  the 
ancient  Spanish  garb,  a  broad  black  beaver  turned  up  *® 
at  its  sides  ;  a  quaint  ruff ;  a  small  black  cloak  dang- 
ling from  his  shoulders ;  rusty  black  under-clothes 
that  set  off  his  spare  wiry  frame,  while  in  his  hand  he 
bore  a  slender  white  wand,  the  dreaded  insignia  of 
his  office.  Such  was  the  legal  bloodhound  of  the  ^ 
ancient  Spanish  breed,  that  he  put  upon  the  traces  of 
the  unlucky  water-carrier,  and  such  was  his  speed  and 
certainty,  that  he  was  upon  the  haunches  of  poor  Pere- 
gil  before  he  had  returned  to  his  dwelling,  and 
bi'ought  both  him  and  his  donkey  before  the  dispenser  ^ 
of  justice. 

The  alcalde  bent  upon  him  one  of  the  most  terrific 
frowns.  "  Hark  ye,  culprit!"  roared  he,  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  knees  of  the  little  Gallego  smite  together, 
— "  hark  ye,  culprit !  there  is  no  need  of  denying  thy  ^ 
guilt,  everything  is  known  to  me.  A  gallows  is  the 
proper  reward  for  the  crime  thou  hast  committed,  but 
I  am  merciful,  and  readily  listen  to  reason.  The  man 
that  has  been  murdered  in  thy  house  was  a  Moor,  an 
infidel,  the  enemy  of  our  faith.     It  was  doubtless  in  a  *^ 
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fit  of  religious  zeal  that  thou  hast  slain  him.  I  will 
be  indulgent,  therefore ;  render  up  the  property  of 
which  thou  hast  robbed  him,  and  we  will  hush  the 
matter  up." 

^  The  poor  water-carrier  called  upon  all  the  saints 
to  witness  his  innocence ;  alas !  not  one  of  them  ap- 
peared ;  and  if  they  had,  the  alcalde  would  have  dis- 
believed the  whole  calendar.  The  water-carrier 
related. the  whole  story  of  the  dying  Moor  with  the 

*®  straightforward  simplicity  of  truth,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  "  Wilt  thou  pei'sist  in  saying,"  demanded  the 
judge,  "  that  this  Moslem  had  neither  gold  nor  jewels, 
which  were  the  object  of  thy  cupidity?" 

"As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  your  worship,"  replied 

^^  the  water-carrier,  "  he  had  nothing  but  a  small  box  of 
sandal-wood  which  he  bequeathed  to  me  in  reward  for 
my  services." 

"  A  box  of  sandal- wood  !  a  box  of  sandal-wood  !  " 
exclaimed  the  alcalde,  his  eyes  sparkling  at  the  idea 

^  of  precious  jewels.  ''And  where  is  this  box?  where 
have  you  concealed  it?  " 

"An'  it  please  your  grace,"  replied  the  water- 
carrier,  "it  is  in  one  of  the  panniers  of  my  mule,  and 
heartily  at  the  service  of  your  worship." 

^  He  had  hardly  spoken  the  words,  when  the  keen 
alguazil  darted  off,  and  reappeared  in  an  instant  with 
the  mysterious  box  of  sandal-wood.  The  alcalde 
opened  it  with  an  eager  and  trembling  hand ;  all 
pressed  forward  to  gaze  upon  the  treasure  it  was  ex- 

^  j)ected  to  contain ;    when,   to   their   disappointment. 
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nothing  appeared  within,  but  a  parchment  scroll, 
covered  with  Arabic  characters,  and  an  end  of  a 
waxen  taper. 

When  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  convic- 
tion of  a  prisoner,  justice,  even  in  Spain,  is  apt  to  be  ^ 
impartial.     The  alcalde,  having  recovered  from  his 
disappointment,  and  found  that  there  was  really  no 
booty  in  the  case,  now  listened  dispassionately  to  the 
explanation  of  the  water-carrier,  which  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  testimony  of  his  wife.     Being  convinced,  *® 
therefore,  of  his  innocence,  he  discharged  him  from 
arrest ;  nay  more,  he  permitted  him  to  carry  off  the 
Moor's  legacy,  the  box  of  sandal-wood  and  its  con- 
tents, as  the  well-merited  reward  of  his  humanity ; 
but  he  retained  his  donkey  in  payment  of  costs  and  *^ 
charges. 

Behold  the  unfortunate  little  Gallego  reduced  once 
more  to  the  necessity  of  being  his  own  water-carrier, 
and  trudging  up  to  the  well  of  the  Alhambra  with  a 
great  earthen  jar  upon  his  shoulder.  '^ 

As  he  toiled  up  the  hill  in  the  heat  of  a  summer 
noon,  his  usual  good-humor  forsook  him.  *'Dog  of 
an  alcalde  !''  would  he  cry,  "to  rob  a  poor  man  of  the 
means  of  his  subsistence,  of  the  best  friend  he  had  in 
the  world  I ' '  And  then  at  the  remembrance  of  the  ^ 
beloved  companion  of  his  labors,  all  the  kindness  of 
his  nature  would  break  forth.  "Ah,  donkey  of  my 
heart!"  would  he  exclaim,  resting  his  burden  on  a 
stone,  and  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow, — "ah, 
donkey  of  my  heart !  I  warrant  me  thou  tliinkest  of  ^ 
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thy  old  master  I    I  warrant  me  thou  missest  the  water- 
jars — poor  beast." 

To  add  to  his  afflictions,  his  wife  received  him,  on 
his  return  home,  with  whimperings  and   repinings ; 

^  she  had  clearly  the  vantage-ground  of  him,  having 
warned  him  not  to  commit  the  egregious  act  of  hospi- 
tality which  had  brought  on  him  all  these  misfortunes  ; 
and,  like  a  knowing  woman,  she  took  every  occasion 
to  throw  her  superior  sagacity  in  his  teeth.     If  her 

^^  children  lacked  food,  or  needed  a  new  garment,  she 
could  answer  with  a  sneer,  "  Go  to  your  father — he  is 
heir  to  king  Chico  of  the  Alhambra  :  ask  him  to  help 
you  out  of  the  Moor's  strong  box." 

Was   ever  poor   mortal   so   soundly  punished  for 

^  having  done  a  good  action?  The  unlucky  Peregil  was 
grieved  in  flesh  and  spirit,  but  still  he  bore  meekly 
with  the  railings  of  his  spouse.  At  length,  one  even- 
ing, when,  after  a  hot  day's  toil,  she  taunted  him  in 
the  usual  manner,  he  lost  all  patience.     He  did  not 

^  venture  to  retort  upon  her,  but  his  eye  rested  upon  the 
box  of  sandal-wood  which  lay  on  a  shelf  with  lid  half 
open,  as  if  laughing  in  mockery  at  his  vexation. 
Seizing  it  up,  he  dashed  it  with  indignation  to  the 
floor.     "  Unlucky  was  the  day  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on 

^  thee,"  he  cried,  "  or  sheltered  thy  master  beneath  my 
roofl" 

As  the  box  struck  the  floor,  the  lid  flew  wide  open, 
and  the  parchment  scroll  rolled  forth. 

Peregil  sat  regarding  the  scroll  for  some  time  in 

^  moody  silence.     At  length  rallying  his  ideas,  "Who 
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knows,"  thought  he,  "but  this  writing  may  be  of 
some  importance,  as  the  Moor  seems  to  have  guarded 
it  with  such  care?"  Picking  it  up  therefore,  he  put 
it  in  his  bosom,  and  the  next  morning,  as  he  was  cry- 
ing water  through  the  streets,  he  stopped  at  the  shop  ® 
of  a  Moor,  a  native  of  Tangiers,  who  sold  trinkets  and 
perfumery  in  the  Zacatin,  and  asked  him  to  explain 
the  contents. 

The  Moor  read  the  scroll  attentively,  then  stroked 
his  beard  and  smiled.  "This  manuscript,"  said  he,  ^® 
"is  a  form  of  incantation  for  the  recovery  of  hidden 
treasure  that  is  under  the  power  of  enchantment.  It  is 
said  to  have  such  virtue  that  the  strongest  bolts  and  bars, 
nay  the  adamantine  rock  itself,  will  yield  before  it !  " 

"  Bah  !  "  cried  the  little  Gallego,  "  what  is  all  that  ^ 
to  me?     I  am  no   enchanter,  and   know  nothing  of 
buried    treasure."      So    saying,   he    shouldered    his 
water-jar,  left  the  scroll  in  the  hands  of  the  Moor, 
and  trudged  forward  on  his  daily  rounds. 

That  evening,  however,  as  he  rested  himself  about  ^ 
twilight  at  the  well  of  the  Alhambra,  he  found  a  num- 
ber of  gossips  assembled  at  tlie  place,  and  tlieir  con- 
versation, as  is  not  unusual  at  that  shadowy  hour, 
turned  upon  old  tales  and  traditions  of  a  supernatural 
nature.  Being  all  poor  as  rats,  they  dwelt  with  pecu-  ^ 
Jiar  fondness  upon  the  popular  theme  of  enchanted 
riches  left  by  the  Moors  in  various  parts  of  the  Alham- 
bra. Above  all,  they  concurred  in  the  belief  that  there 
were  great  treasures  buried  deep  in  the  earth  under 
the  tower  of  the  seven  floors.  ^ 
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These  stories  made  an  unusual  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  honest  Peregil,  and  they  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  thoughts  as  he  returned  alone  down  the 
darkling  avenues.     ''If,    after   all,   there   should  be 

^  treasure  hid  beneath  that  tower ;  and  if  the  scroll  I 
left  with  the  Moor  should  enable  me  to  get  at  it !"  In 
the  sudden  ecstasy  of  the  thought  he  had  wellnigh  let 
fall  his  water-jar. 

That  night  he   tumbled  and    tossed,    and    could 

*®  scarcely  get  a  wink  of  sleep  for  the  thoughts  that  were 
bewildering  his  brain.  Bright  and  early  he  repaired 
to  the  shop  of  the  Moor,  and  told  him  all  that  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  '*  You  can  read  Arabic,"  said 
he;  "  suppose  we  go  together  to  the  tower,  and  try 

*^  the  effect  of  the  charm ;  if  it  fails,  we  are  no  worse 
off  than  before ;  but  if  it  succeeds,  we  will  share 
equally  all  the  treasure  we  may  discover." 

"  Hold,"  replied  the  Moslem  ;  "  this  writing  is  not 
sufficient  of  itself ;  it  must  be  read  at  midnight,  by 

^  the  light  of  a  taper  singularly  compounded  and  pre- 
pared, the  ingredients  of  which  are  not  within  my 
reach.  Without  such  a  taper  the  scroll  is  of  no 
avail." 

"  Say  no  more  !"  cried  the  little  Gallego  ;  ''  I  have 

^  such  a  taper  at  hand,  and  will  bring  it  here  in  a 
moment."  So  saying,  he  hastened  home,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  end  of  yellow  wax  taper  that  he  had 
found  in  the  box  of  sandal- wood. 

The  Moor  felt  it  and  smelt  to  it.     ''  Here  are  rare 

^  and  costly  perfumes,"  said  he,  "  combined  with  this 
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yellow  wax.  This  is  the  kind  of  taper  specified  in  the 
scroll.  While  this  burns,  the  strongest  walls  and 
most  secret  caverns  will  remain  open.  Woe  to  him, 
however,  who  lingers  within  until  it  be  extinguished. 
He  will  remain  enchanted  with  the  treasure."  ® 

It  was  now  agreed  between  them  to  try  the  charm 
that  very  night.  At  a  late  hour,  therefore,  when 
nothing  was  stirring  but  bats  and  owls,  they  ascended 
the  woody  hill  of  the  Alharabra,  and  approached  that 
awful  tower,  shrouded  by  trees  and  rendered  formida-  *® 
ble  by  so  many  traditionary  tales.  By  the  light  of  a 
lantern  they  groped  their  way  through  bushes,  and 
over  fallen  stones,  to  the  door  of  a  vault  beneath  the 
towe^.  With  fear  and  trembling  they  descended  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  into  the  rock.  It  led  to  an  empty  ** 
chamber,  damp  and  drear,  from  which  another  flight 
of  steps  led  to  a  deeper  vault.  In  this  way  they 
descended  four  several  flights,  leading  into  as  many 
vaults,  one  below  the  other,  but  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
was  solid ;  and  though,  according  to  tradition,  there  ^ 
remained  three  vaults  still  below,  it  was  said  to  be  im- 
possible to  penetrate  further,  the  residue  being  shut 
up  by  strong  enchantment.  The  air  of  this  vault  was 
damp  and  chilly,  and  had  an  earthy  smell,  and  the 
light  scarce  cast  forth  any  rays.  They  paused  here  ^ 
for  a  time,  in  breathless  suspense,  until  they  faintly 
heard  the  clock  of  the  watch-tower  strike  midnight ; 
upon  this  they  lit  the  waxen  taper,  which  diffused  an 
odor  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  s  tor  ax. 

The  Moor  began  to  read  in  a  hurried  voice.     He  ^ 
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had  scarce  finished  when  there  was  a  noise  as  of  sub- 
terraneous thunder.  The  earth  shook,  and  the  floor, 
yawning  open,  disclosed  a  flight  of  steps.  Trembling 
with  awe,  they  descended,  and  by  the  light  of  the 

^  lantern  found  themselves  in  another  vault  covered 
with  Arabic  inscriptions.  In  the  center  stood  a  great 
chest,  secured  with  seven  bands  of  steel,  at  each  end 
of  which  sat  an  enchanted  Moor  in  armor,  but  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  being  controlled  by  the  power  of  the 

*®  incantation.  Before  the  chest  were  several  jars  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  In  the 
largest  of  these  they  thrust  their  arms  up  to  the  elbow, 
and  at  every  dip  hauled  forth  handf uls  of  broad  yellow 
pieces  of  Moorish  gold,  or  bracelets  and  ornaments  of 

**  the  same  precious  metal,  while  occasionally  a  necklace 
of  Oriental  pearl  would  stick  to  their  fingers.  Still 
they  trembled  and  breathed  short  while  cramming 
their  pockets  with  the  spoils  ;  and  cast  many  a  fearful 
glance  at  the  two  enchanted  Moors,  who  sat  grim  and 

*  motionless,  glaring  upon  them  with  unwinking  eyes. 
At  length,  struck  with  a  sudden  panic  at  some  fancied 
noise,  they  both  rushed  up  the  staircase,  tumbled  over 
one  another  into  the  upper  apartment,  overturned  and 
extinguished  the  waxen  taper,  and  the  pavement  again 

^  closed  with  a  thundering  sound. 

Filled  with  dismay,  they  did  not  pause  until  they 
had  groped  their  way  out  of  the  tower,  and  beheld  the 
stars  shining  through  the  trees.  Then  seating  them- 
selves upon  the  grass,  they  divided  the   spoil,  deter- 

^  mining  to  content  themselves  for  the  present  with  this 
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mere  skimming  of  the  jars,  but  to  return  on  some 
future  night  and  drain  them  to  the  bottom.  To  make 
sure  of  each  other's  good  faith,  also,  they  divided  the 
talismans  between  them,  one  retaining  the  scroll  and 
the  other  the  taper ;  this  done,  they  set  off  with  light  ^ 
hearts  and  well-lined  pockets  for  Granada. 

As  they  wended  their  way  down  the  hill,  the  shrewd 
Moor  whispered  a  word  of  counsel  in  the  ear  of  the 
simple  little  water-carrier. 

"  Friend  Peregil,"  said  he,  ''  all  this  affair  must  be  *® 
kept  a  profound   secret   until   we  have   secured   the 
treasure,  and  conveyed  it  out  of  harm's  way.     If  a 
whisper  of  it  gets  to  the  ear  of  the  alcalde,  we  are 
undone!" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Gallego,  "  nothing  can  be  ^ 
more  true." 

"  Friend  Peregil,"  said  the  Moor,  ''  you  are  a  dis- 
creet man,  and  I  make  no  doubt  can  keep  a  secret ; 
but  you  have  a  wife." 

' '  She  shall  not  know  a  word  of  it, ' '  replied  the  little  .* 
water-carrier,  sturdily. 

"Enough,"  said  the  Moor,  ''I  depend  upon  thy 
discretion  and  thy  promise." 

Never  was  promise  more  positive  and  sincere,  but, 
alas!  what  man  can  keep  a  secret  from  his  wife?  ^ 
Certainly  not  such  a  one  as  Peregil  the  water-carrier 
who  was  one  of  the  most  loving  and  tractable  of  hus- 
bands. On  his  return  home,  he  found  his  wife  moping 
in  a  corner.  "  Mighty  well,"  cried  she  as  he  entered, 
''  you've  come  at  last,  after  rambling  about  until  this  ^ 
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hour  of  the  night.  I  wonder  you  have  not  brought 
home  another  Moor  as  a  house-mate."  Then  bursting 
into  tears,  she  began  to  wring  her  hands  and  smite  her 
breast.  ''Unhappy  woman  that  I  am!"  exclaimed 
^  she,  "  what  will  become  of  me?  My  house  stripped 
and  plundered  by  lawyers  and  alguazils  ;  my  husband 
a  do-no-good,  that  no  longer  brings  home  bread  to  his 
family,  but  goes  rambling  about  day  and  night,  with 
infidel  Moors  I     0  my  children  !    my  children  !    what 

*®  will  become  of  us?  We  shall  all  have  to  beg  in  the 
streets  !" 

Honest  Peregil  was  so  moved  by  the  distress  of  his 
spouse,  that  he  could  not  help  whimpering  also.  His 
heart  was  as  full  as   his  pocket,  and  not  to  be  re- 

^^  strained.  Thrusting  his  hand  into  the  latter  he 
hauled  fortli  three  or  four  broad  gold  pieces,  and 
slipped  them  into  her  bosom.  The  poor  woman 
stared  with  astonishment,  and  could  not  understand 
the   meaning   of     this    golden    shower.     Before    she 

'^  could  recover  her  surprise,  the  little  Gallego  drew 
forth  a  chain  of  gold  and  dangled  it  before  her,  caper- 
ing with  exultation,  his  mouth  distended  from  ear 
to  ear. 

"Holy  Virgin  protect  us!"  exclaimed   the   wife. 

^  "What  hast  thou  been  doing,  Peregil?  surely  thou 
hast  not  been  committing  murder  and  robbery !" 

The  idea  scarce  entered  the  brain  of  the  poor 
woman,  than  it  became  a  certainty  with  her.  She 
saw  a   prison  and  a  gallow^s  in  the  distance,  and  a 

^  little  bandy-legged  Gallego  hanging  pendent  from  it ; 
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and,  overcome  by  the  horrors  conjured  up  by  her 
imagination,  fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

What  could  the  poor  man  do?  He  had  no  other 
means  of  pacifying  his  wife,  and  dispelling  the  phan- 
toms of  her  fancy,  than  by  relating  the  whole  story  of  ^ 
his  good  fortune.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do  until 
he  had  exacted  from  her  the  most  solemn  promise  to 
keep  it  a  profound  secret  from  every  living  being. 

To  describe  her  joy  would  be  impossible.  She 
flung  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  and  *° 
almost  strangled  him  with  her  caresses.  "Now, 
wife,"  exclaimed  the  little  man  with  honest  exultation, 
"what  say  you  now  to  the  Moor's  legacy?  Hence- 
forth never  abuse  me  for  helping  a  fellow-creature  in 
distress."  ^ 

The  honest  Gallego  retired  to  his  sheep-skin  mat, 
and  slept  as  soundly  as  if  on  a  bed  of  down.  Not  so 
his  wife  ;  she  emptied  the  whole  contents  of  his  pockets 
upon  the  mat,  and  sat  counting  gold  pieces  of  Arabic 
coin,  trying  on  necklaces  and  earrings,  and  fancying  * 
the  figure  she  should  one  day  make  when  permitted  to 
enjoy  her  riches. 

On  the  following  morning  the  honest  Gallego  took 
a  broad  golden  coin,  and  repaired  with  it  to  a  jewel- 
er's shop  in  the  Zacatin  to  offer  it  for  sale,  pretending  ^ 
to  have  found  it  among  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  jeweler  saw  that  it  had  an  Arabic  inscription, 
and  was  of  the  purest  gold ;  he  offered,  however,  but 
a  third  of  its  value,  with  which  the  water-carrier  was 
perfectly  content.     Peregil  now  bought  new  clothes  * 
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for  his  little  flock,  and  all  kinds  of  toys,  together  with 
ample  provisions  for  a  hearty  meal,  and  returning  to 
his  dwelling,  set  all  his  children  dancing  around  him, 
while  he  capered  in  the  midst,  the  happiest  of  fathers. 
^  The  wife  of  the  water-carrier  kept  her  promise  of 
secrecy  with  surprising  strictness.  For  a  whole  day 
and  a  half  she  went  about  with  a  look  of  mystery  and 
a  heart  swelling  almost  to  bursting,  yet  she  held  her 
peace,  though  surrounded  by  her  gossips.     It  is  true, 

*®  she  could  not  help  giving  herself  a  few  airs,  apologized 
for  her  ragged  dress,  and  talked  of  ordering  a  new 
basquina  all  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  bugles,  and 
a  new  lace  mantilla.  She  threw  out  hints  of  her  hus- 
band's intention  of  leaving  off    his  trade  of  water- 

^  carrying,  as  it  did  not  altogether  agree  with  his 
health.  In  fact  she  thought  they  should  all  retire  to 
the  country  for  the  summer,  that  the  children  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  mountain  air,  for  there  was  no 
living  in  the  city  in  this  sultry  season. 

''^  The  neighbors  stared  at  each  other,  and  thought 
the  poor  woman  had  lost  her  wits  ;  and  her  airs  and 
graces  and  elegant  pretensions  were  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal scoffing  and  merriment  among  her  friends,  the 
moment  her  back  was  turned. 

^  If  she  restrained  herself  abroad,  however,  she  in- 
demnified herself  at  home,  and  putting  a  string  of  rich 
Oriental  pearls  round  her  neck,  Moorish  bracelets  on 
her  arms,  and  an  aigrette  of  diamonds  on  her  head, 
sailed  backwards  and  forwards  in  her  slattern  rags 

*^  about  the  room,  now  and  then  stopping  to  admire  her- 
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self  in  a  broken  mirror.  Nay,  in  the  impulse  of  her 
simple  vanity,  she  could  not  resist,  on  one  occasion, 
showing  herself  at  the  window  to  enjoy  the  effect  of 
her  finery  on  the  passers-by. 

As  the  fates  would  have  it,  Pedrillo  Pedrugo,  the  ^ 
meddlesome  barber,  was  at  this  moment  sitting  idly  in 
his  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  when  his 
ever-watchful  eye  caught  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond. 
In  an  instant  he  was  at  his  loophole  reconnoitering 
the   slattern   spouse  of   the   water-carrier,   decorated  *° 
with  the  splendor  of  an  eastern  bride.    No  sooner  had 
he  taken  an  accurate  inventory  of  her  ornaments,  than 
he  posted  off  with  all  speed  to  the  alcalde.    In  a  little 
while   the  hungry  alguazil  was   again  on  the  scent, 
and  before  the  day  was  over  the  unfortunate  Peregil  ^ 
was  once  more  dragged  into  the  presence  of  the  judge. 

''How  is  this,  villain !"  cried  the  alcalde,  in  a 
furious  voice.  ''  You  told  me  that  the  infidel  who 
died  in  your  house  left  nothing  behind  but  an  empty 
coffer,  and  now  I  hear  of  your  wife  flaunting  in  her  ^ 
rags  decked  out  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  \y retch 
that  thou  art !  prepare  to  render  up  the  spoils  of  thy 
miserable  victim,  and  to  swing  on  the  gallows  that  is 
already  tired  of  waiting  for  thee." 

The  terrified  water-carrier  fell  on  his  knees,  and  ^ 
made  a  full  relation  of  the  marvelous  manner  in 
which  he  had  gained  his  wealth.  The  alcalde,  the 
alguazil,  and  the  inquisitive  barber  listened  with 
greedy  ears  to  this  Arabian  tale  of  enchanted  treasure. 
The  alguazil  was  dispatched  to  bring  the  Moor  who  ^ 
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had  assisted  in  the  incantation.  The  Moslem  entered 
half  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  finding  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  harpies  of  the  law.  When  he  beheld 
the  water-carrier   standing  with  sheepish  looks  and 

^  downcast  countenance,  he  comprehended  the  whole 
matter.  "Miserable  animal,"  said  he,  as  he  passed 
near  him,  **did  I  not  warn  thee  against  babbling  to 
thy  wife?" 

The  story  of,  the  Moor  coincided  exactly  with  that 

^°  of  his  colleague  ;  but  the  alcalde  affected  to  be  slow  of 
belief,  and  threw  out  menaces  of  imprisonment  and 
rigorous  investigation. 

*'  Softly,  good  Senor  Alcalde,"  said  the  Mussul- 
man, who  by  this  time  had  recovered  his  usual  shrewd- 

*^  ness  and  self-possession.  ''  Let  us  not  mar  fortune ^s 
favors  in  the  scramble  for  them.  Nobody  knows 
anything  of  this  matter  but  ourselves  ;  let  us  keep  the 
secret.  There  is  wealth  enough  in  the  cave  to  enrich 
us   all.     Promise  a  fair  division,    and   all  shall  be 

^  produced ;  refuse,  and  the  cave  shall  remain  forever 
closed." 

The  alcalde  consulted  apart  with  the  alguazil.  The 
latter  was  an  old  fox  in  his  profession.  "Promise 
anything,"  said  he,  "until  you  get  possession  of  the 

^  trea.sure.     You  may  then  seize  upon  the  whole,  and  if 

he  and  his  accomplice  dare  to  murmur,  threaten  them 

with  the  fagot  and  the  stake  as  infidels  and  sorcerers." 

The  alcalde  relished  the  advice.     Smoothing  his 

brow  and  turning  to  the  Moor,  "This  is  a  strange 

^  story,"  said  he,  "  and  may  be  true,  but  I  must  have 
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ocular  proof  of  it.  This  very  night  you  must  repeat 
the  incantation  in  my  presence.  If  there  be  really 
such  treasure,  we  will  share  it  amicably  between  us, 
and  say  nothing  further  of  the  matter ;  if  ye  have 
deceived  me,  expect  no  mercy  at  my  hands.  In  the  * 
mean  time  you  must  remain  in  custody." 

The  Moor  and  the  water-carrier  cheerfully  agreed  to 
these  conditions,  satisfied  that  the  event  would  prove 
the  truth  of  their  words. 

Towards  midnight  the  alcalde  sallied  forth  secretly,  *® 
attended  by  the  alguazil  and  the  meddlesome  barber, 
all  strongly  armed.  They  conducted  the  Moor  and 
the  water-carrier  as  prisoners,  and  were  provided  with 
the  stout  donkey  of  the  latter  to  bear  off  the  expected 
treasure.  They  arrived  at  the  tower  without  being  ^ 
observed,  and  tying  the  donkey  to  a  fig-tree,  descetfded 
into  the  fourth  vault  of  the  tower. 

The  scroll  was  produced,  the  yellow  waxen  taper 
lighted,  and  the  Moor  read  the  form  of  incantation. 
The  earth  trembled  as  before,  and  the  pavement  * 
opened  with  a  thundering  sound,  disclosing  the  nar- 
row flight  of  steps.  The  alcalde,  the  alguazil,  and 
the  barber  were  struck  aghast,  and  could  not  summon 
courage  to  descend.  The  Moor  and  the  water-carrier 
entered  the  lower  vault,  and  found  the  two  Moors  ^ 
seated  as  before,  silent  and  motionless.  They  re- 
moved two  of  the  great  jars,  filled  with  golden  coin 
and  precious  stones.  The  water-carrier  bore  them  up 
one  by  one  upon  his  shoulders,  but  though  a  strong- 
backed  little  man,  and  accustomed  tp  carry  burdens,  * 
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he  staggered  beneath  their  weight,  and  found,  when 
slung  on  each  side  of  his  donkey,  they  were  as  much 
as  the  animal  could  bear. 

*'Let  us  be   content  for  the  present,"  said  the 
^  Moor ;  *'  here  is  as  much  treasure  as  we  can  carry  off 
without  being  perceived,  and  enough  to  make  us  all 
wealthy  to  our  heart's  desire." 

*'Is  there  more  treasure  remaining  behind?"  de- 
manded the  alcalde. 
10        <«The  greatest  prize  of  all,"  said  the  Moor,  **a 
huge  coffer  bound  with  bands  of  steel,  and  filled  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones." 

*'Let  us  have  up  the  coffer  by  all  means,"  cried 
the  grasping  alcalde. 
^        ''I  will  descend  for  no  more,"  said  the  Moor,  dog- 
gedly; *' enough  is  enough  for  a  reasonable  man — 
more  is  superfluous." 

**And  I,"  said  the  water-carrier,  *'will  bring  up 
no  further  burden  to  break  the  back   of  my  poor 
2»  donkey." 

Finding  commands,  threats,  and  entreaties  equally 
vain,  the  alcalde  turned  to  his  two  adherents.  '*  Aid 
me,"  said  he,  *'  to  bring  up  the  coffer  and  its  contents 
shall  be  divided  between  us. "    So  saying,  he  descended 

*  the  steps,  followed  with  trembling  reluctance  by  the 
alguazil  and  the  barber. 

No  sooner  did  the  Moor  behold  them  fairly  earthed 
than  he  extinguished  the  yellow  taper,  the  pavement 
closed  with  its  usual  crash,  and  the  three  worthies 

*  remained  buried  in  its  womb. 
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He  then  hastened  up  the  different  flight  of  steps, 
nor  stopped  until  in  the  open  air.  The  little  water- 
carrier  followed  him  as  fast  as  his  short  legs  would 
permit. 

*'  What  hast  thou  done?"  cried  Peregil,  as  soon  as  ^ 
he  could  recover  breath.     ''  The  alcalde  and  the  other 
two  are  shut  up  in  the  vault." 

'*It  is  the  will  of  Allah!"  said  the  Moor, 
devoutly. 

*'And  will  you  not  release  them?"  demanded  the  ^® 
Gallego. 

''Allah  forbid  I"  replied  the  Moor,  smoothing  his 
beard.  "  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  they 
shall  remain  enchanted  until  some  future  adventurer 
arrive  to  break  the  charm.  The  will  of  God  be  done  I"  ^ 
so  saying,  he  hurled  the  end  of  the  waxen  taper  far 
among  the  gloomy  thickets  of  the  glen. 

There  was  now  no  remedy ;  so  the  Moor  and  the 
water-carrier  proceeded  with  the  richly  laden  donkey 
toward  the  city,  nor  could  honest  Peregil  refrain  from  ^ 
hugging  and  kissing  his  long-eared  fellowrlaborer, 
thus  restored  to  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  law ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  which  gave  the  simple- 
hearted  little  man  most  joy  at  the  moment,  the  gain- 
ing of  the  treasure,  or  the  recovery  of  the  donkey.        ^ 

The  two  partners  in  good  luck  divided  their  spoil 
amicably  and  fairly,  except  that  the  Moor,  who  had  a 
little  taste  for  trinketry,  made  out  to  get  into  his  heap 
the  most  of  the  pearls  and  precious  stones  and  other 
baubles,  but  then  he  always  gave  the  water-carrier  in  ^ 
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lieu  magnificent  jewels  of  massy  gold,  of  five  times 
the  size,  with  which  the  latter  was  heartily  content. 
They  took  care  not  to  linger  within  reach  of  accidents, 
but  made  off  to  enjoy  their  wealth  undisturbed  in 
^  other  countries.  The  Moor  returned  to  Africa,  to  his 
native  city  of  Tangiers,  and  the  Gallego,  with  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  donkey,  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Portugal.  Here,  under  the  admonition 
and  tuition  of  his  wife,  he  became  a  personage  of  some 

^^  consequence,  for  she  made  the  worthy  little  man  array 
his  long  body  and  short  legs  in  doublet  and  hose,  with 
a  feather  in  his  hat  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  lay- 
ing aside  his  familiar  appellation  of  Peregil,  assume 
the  more  sonorous  title  of  Don  Pedro  Gil :  his  progeny 

^  grew  up  a  thriving  and  merry-hearted,  though  short 
and  bandy-legged  generation,  while  Senora  Gil,  be- 
fringed, belaced,  and  betasseled  from  her  head  to  her 
heels,  with  glistening  rings  on  every  finger,  became  a 
model  of  slattern  fashion  and  finery. 

^  As  to  the  alcalde  and  his  adjuncts,  they  remained 
shut  up  under  the  great  tower  of  the  seven  floors,  and 
there  they  remain  spellbound  at  the  present  day. 
Whenever  there  shall  be  a  lack  in  Spain  of  prying 
barbers,  sharking  alguazils,  and  corrupt  alcaldes,  they 

25  may  be  sought  after ;  but  if  they  have  to  wait  until 
such  time  for  their  deliverance,  there  is  danger  of  their 
enchantment  enduring  until  doomsday. 

Washington  Irving. 
From  "  Alhaml)ra,'' 
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THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 

Hamelin  Town's  in  Brunswick, 

By  famous  Hanover  city ; 
The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 
Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side ; 
A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied ;  ^ 

But,  when  begins  my  ditty, 
Almost  five  hundred  years  ago, 
To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 

From  vermin  was  a  pity. 

Rats !  *® 

They  fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats. 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats. 

And  licked  the  soup  from  tlio  cooks'  own  ladles, 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats,  ^^ 

Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats. 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats.  ^ 

At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  tlie  Town  Hall  came  flocking : 
"  Tis  clear,"  cried  they,  *'  our  Mayor's  a  noddy  ; 

**  And  as  for  our  Corporation — shocking 
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'*  To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine 

**  For  dolts  that  can't  or  won't  determine 

*'  What's  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin  ! 

*'  You  hope,  because  you're  old  and  obese, 

'*  To  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  ease? 

*'  Rouse  up,  sirs  !     Give  your  brains  a  racking 

*'  To  find  the  remedy  we're  lacking, 

*'  Or  sure  as  fate,  we'll  send  you  packing !" 

At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 

Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 


An  hour  they  sat  in  council. 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence : 
'*  For  a  guilder  I'd  my  ermine  gown  sell, 
**  I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence  I 

^  '*  It's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain — 
"I'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again, 
''  I've  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 
''  Oh  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap  I" 
Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 

^  At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  tap? 

"  Bless  us,"  cried  the  Mayor,  ''what's  that?" 
(With  the  Corporation  as  he  sat, 
Looking  little  though  wondrous  fat ; 
Not  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  moister 

25  Than  a  too-long-opened  oyster, 

Save  when  at  noon  his  paunch  grew  mutinous 
For  a  plate  of  turtle  green  and  glutinous) 
"  Only  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat? 
' '  Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 

^  *'  Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat !" 
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*'  Come  in  I" — the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger : 

And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure  I 

His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 

Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red, 

And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin,  * 

With  sharp  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin. 

And  light  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin, 

No  tuft  on  cheek  nor  beard  on  chin, 

But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in ; 

There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin :  *® 

And  nobody  could  enough  admire 

The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire. 

Quoth  one  :  "  It's  as  my  great-grandsire, 

''  Starting  up  at  the  Trump  of  Doom's  tone, 

"  Had  walked  this  way  from  his  painted  tombstone  I"  *^ 

He  advanced  to  the  council-table : 

And,  ''  Please  your  honors,"  said  he,  *'  I'm  able, 

"  By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 

**  All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun, 

''  That  creep  or  swim  or  .fly  or  run,  20 

'*  After  me  so  as  you  never  saw  ! 
"  And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 
''  On  creatures  that  do  people  harm, 
''  The  mole  and  toad  and  newt  and  viper ; 
"And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper."  25 

(And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 

A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe. 
To  matcli  with  his  coat  of  the  self-same  cheque ; 

And  at  the  scarf's  end  hung  a  pipe  ; 
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And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying 

As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 

Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 

Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled.) 

"  Yet,"  said  he,  "  poor  piper  as  I  am, 

"  In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 

*'  Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarms  of  gnats  ; 
''  I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

'*  Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampire-bats  : 
*'  And  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders, 

''  If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats 
''  Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders?" 
"  One?  fifty  thousand  !"  was  the  exclamation 
Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

^  Into  the  street  the  Piper  stepped. 
Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 

As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 
In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while  ; 

Then,  like  a  musical  adept, 
20  To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled. 

And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled. 

Like  a  candle-flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled ; 

And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered 

You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered  ; 
25  And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling ; 

And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling : 

And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 

Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats. 

Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats. 
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Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 
Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives —  ^ 

Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing, 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing. 
Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 

Wherein  all  plunged  aud  perished  I  ^^ 

— Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Caesar, 
Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 

(As  he,  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 
To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary : 
Which  was,  **  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe,         ^ 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe. 
And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe. 
Into  a  cider-press's  gripe  : 
And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards. 
And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve-cupboards. 
And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil-flasks, 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks  : 
And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 

(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out,  'Oh  rats,  rejoice  I 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery ! 
So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nunchion. 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon!' 
And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar-puncheon. 
All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone  ^ 
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'*  Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me, 

**  Just  as  methought  it  said,  *Come,  bore  me  I' 

'* — I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  me." 

You  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 

Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple. 

''  Go,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "  and  get  long  poles, 

"  Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes  ! 

*'  Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders, 

'*And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 

"  Of  the  rats  !" — ^when  suddenly,  up  the  face 

Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-place. 

With  a,  '  First,  if  you  please,  my  thousand  guilders  !" 

A  thousand  guilders  !     The  Mayor  looked  blue ; 

So  did  the  Corporation  too. 
16  For  council  dinners  made  rare  havoc 

With  Claret,  Moselle,  Vin-de-Grave,  Hock ; 

And  half  the  money  would  replenish 

Their  cellar's  biggest  butt  with  Rhenish. 

To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 
5»  With  a  gypsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow  ! 

'*  Beside,"  quoth  the  Mayor  with  a  knowing  wink, 

"  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink  ; 

"  We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink, 

"And  what's  dead  can't  come  to  life,  I  think. 
25  '*  So,  friend,  we're  not  the  folks  to  shrink 

"  From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  to  drink, 

' '  And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke  ; 

"  But  03  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 
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*'  Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in  joke. 
"  Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty.   = 
**  A  thousand  guilders  !     Come,  take  fifty  I  *' 

The  Piper's  face  fell,  and  he  cried 

"  No  trifling  !     I  can't  wait,  beside  ! 

"  I've  promised  to  visit  by  dinner  time 

"  Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 

''  Of  the  Head-Cook's  pottage,  all  he's  rich  in 

**  For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph's  kitchen, 

'  *  Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor  : 

*'  With  him,  I  proved  no  bargain-driver, 

''  With  you,  don't  think  I'll  bate  a  stiver  I 

' '  And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 

"  May  find  me  pipe  after  another  fashion." 

'*  How?"  cried  the  Mayor,  ''d'ye  think  I  brook  ^^ 

"  Being  worse  treated  than  a  Cook? 

' '  Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 

''  With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald? 

*'  You  threaten  us,  fellow?     Do  your  worst, 

''  Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst  I  "  20 

Once  more  he  stepped  into  the  street 

And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane ; 
And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning  25 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
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Of  merry  crowds  justliiig  at  pitching  and  hustling, 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping  and  little  tongues  chattering ; 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is  scat- 

^  tering. 

Out  came  the  children  running. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 

10  Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood. 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 
15  To  the  children  merrily .  skipping  by, 

— Could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper's  back. 

But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack. 

And  the  wretched  Council's  bosoms  beat, 
20  As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 

Right  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters  ! 

However  he  turned  from  South  to  West, 

And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed, 
25  And  after  him  the  children  pressed  ; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 

**  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top  I 

'*  He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

*'  And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop  I" 
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When,  la,  as  they  reached  the  mountain-side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed  ; 

And  the  Piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed, 

And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last,  ^ 

The  door  in  the  mountain-side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say,  all?    No  I     One  was  lame,  f 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way ; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say, —  ^® 

"  It's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left ! 

**  I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bereft 

'*  Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

'*  Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me. 

**  For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land,  ^ 

''  Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand, 

**  Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew 

''  And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 

* '  And  everything  was  strange  and  new  ; 

''  The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here,  ^ 

* '  And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

*'  And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

"  And  horses  were  born  with  eagles'  wings : 

"  And  just  as  I  became  assured 

'*  My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured,  ^ 

**  The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still 

'*  And  found  myself  outside  the  hill, 

**  Left  alone  against  my  will, 

"To  go  now  limping  as  before, 

'*  And  never  hear  of  that  country  more  !"  ^ 
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Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin  ! 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher's  pate 

A  text  which  says  that  heaven's  gate 

Opes  to  the  rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in  I 
The  mayor  sent  East,  West,  North  and  South, 
To  offer  the  Piper,  by  word  of  mouth. 

Wherever  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  him, 
Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content. 
If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went. 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 
But  when  they  saw  'twas  a  lost  endeavor. 
And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  for  ever, 
They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year. 
These  words  did  not  as  well  appear, 
*'  And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 

''  On  the  Twenty-second  of  July, 
"  Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  :" 
And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  children's  last  retreat, 
They  called  it,  the  Pied  Piper's  Street — 
Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labor. 
Nor  suffered  they  hostelry  or  tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn ; 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column, 
And  on  the  great  church-window  painted 
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The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 

How  their  children  were  stolen  away, 

And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 

And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 

That  in  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe 

Of  alien  people  who  ascribe 

The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 

On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress, 

To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 

Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 

Into  which  they  were  trepanned 

Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 

Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land. 

But  how  or  why,  they  don't  understand. 

So,  Willy,  let  me  and  you  be  wipers  ^^ 

Of  scores  out  with  all  men — especially  pipers  ! 

And,   whether  they  pipe  us  free  from  rats  or  from 

mice. 
If    we've   promised   them    aught,   let    us    keep    our 

promise !  20 

Robert  Browning. 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

Probably  all  Americans  believe  that  they  know  their 
national  flag  when  they  see  it,  yet  many  are  certainly 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  standard  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  its  spurious  imitations.  It  is  desirable 
for  all  to  remember  that  the  flag  is  not  a  haphazard  ^ 
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arrangement  of  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  white, 

with  stars  on  a  blue  field,  but  an  emblem  fashioned 

in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law  and  official  regulations. 

The  first  national  legislation  on  the  subject  bears 

^  date  June  14,  1777,  when  Congress,  in  session  at  Phil- 
adelphia, adopted  the  following:  *' Resolved,  That 
the  fiag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field  representing  a  new 

*®  constellation."  This  was  about  one  year  subsequent 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Prior  to  that 
time  colonial  flags,  and  those  improvised  by  the 
parties  using  them,  were  publicly  displayed  as  occasion 
demanded,  but  these  were  in  no  sense  the  "  national 

^^  standards. ' '  The  thirteen  stripes  had  been  introduced, 
in  alternate  white  and  blue,  on  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  a  standard  presented  to  the  Philadelphia 
Light  Hous^  Company  by  its  captain  in  the  early  part 
of  1775.     Moreover,  the  flag  of  the   thirteen   united 

^  colonies  raised  at  Washington's  headquarters  at  Cam- 
bridge, January  2,  1776,  had  the  thirteen  stripes  just 
as  they  are  this  day ;  but  it  also  had  the  cross  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew  on  a  blue  ground  in  the  cor- 
ner.    There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence,  however,  that 

^  any  flag  bearing  the  union  of  the  stars  had  been  in 
public  use  before  the  resolution  of  June,  1777. 

Some  writers  assert  that  the  first  and  original 
United  -States  flag  instead  of  thirteen  stars  each 
representing  a  revolted  colony  or  state,  contained  only 

^  twelve  stars,  because  Georgia  was  not  entitled  to  ^ 
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vote.  Such  a  flag  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
ladies  of  Philadelphia  from  the  design  of  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Washington  family,  and  it  is  said 
that  Washington  himself  cut  out  the  five-pointed  stars. 
It  is  alleged  that  this  flag  was  presented  to  John  Paul 
Jones  ;  that  he  sailed  with  it  up  and  down  the  Schuyl- 
kill, to  show  the  people  the  appearance  of  the  flag  of 
their  country  ;  that  it  was  adopted  by  Congress  ;  that 
Jones  carried  it  with  him  on  his  ship  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  that  in  his  great  fight  the  flag  was  shot  away 
from  its  staff  and  fell  in  the  sea,  and  that  Lieutenant 
Staff'ord  leaped  overboard  after  it,  brought  it  safely  to 
the  ship  and  nailed  it  to  the  masthead.  The  tale  may 
be  true,  but  the  flag  was  not  the  national  flag.  The 
act  of  Congress  of  June  14,  1777,  shows  that  no  ^ 
standard  was  recognized  by  the  nation  until  that  date. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  who 
designed  the  flag  as  first  adopted  by  Congress,  but  the 
best  recorded  evidence  gives  part  of  the  credit  of 
designing  it  and  all  the  credit  of  making  it  to  Mrs.  ^ 
John  Ross,  an  upholsterer,  who  resided  on  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Her  descendants  assert  that  a 
committee  of  Congress,  accompanied  by  General 
Washington,  who  was  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1776, 
called  upon  Mrs.  Ross  and  engaged  her  to  make  the  ^ 
flag  from  a  rough  drawing.  This  drawing  was,  at 
her  suggestion,  redrawn  by  General  Washington  with 
pencil  in  her  back  parlor,  and  the  flag  thus  designed 
was  adopted  by  Congress. 

Although  the  resolution  establishing  the  flag  was  ^ 
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not  officially  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress until  September  3,  1777,  it  seems  well  au- 
thenticated that  the  regulation  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
carried  at  the  battle  of  the   Brandywine,   Sept.   11, 

^  1777,  and  thenceforward  during  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution.  Soon  after  its  adoption  the  new  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
The  ship  Ranger,  bearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Paul  Jones,  arrived  at  a  French 

^®  port  about  December  1,  1777.  Her  flag  received  on 
February  14,  1778,  the  first  salute  ever  paid  to  the 
American  flag  by  foreign  naval  vessels.  No  further 
action  relative  to  the  flag  was  taken  by  Congress  until 
after  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  admitted  to  the 

^  Union.  Then,  on  January  13,  1794,  Congress  enacted  : 
''  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1795,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  be  fifteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white ;  that  the  union  be  fifteen  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field." 

^  This  flag  was  the  national  banner  from  1795  to 
1818,  during  which  period  occurred  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain.  But  soon  five  additional  states — 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana  and  Mississippi 
— were  admitted  to  the  Union  and  required  represen- 

^  tation  on  the  flag.  So  Congress,  on  April  4,  1818,  en- 
acted :  First.  ''  That  from  and  after  the  Fourth  day  of 
July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  hor- 
izontal stripes,  alternate  red  and  white  ;  that  the  union 
have  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field."     Second. 

^  "  That  on  the  admission  of  every  new  state  into  the 
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show  that  the  early  custom  was  to  insert  the  stars  in 
parallel  rows  across  the  blue  field.  This  custom  has, 
it  is  believed,  been  observed  in  the  navy,  at  least  since 
1818,  at  which  time  the  President  ordered  the  stars  to 

^  be  arranged  in  this  manner  on  the  national  flag  used 
in  the  navy.  In  the  army,  too,  it  is  believed  the  stars 
have  always  been  arranged  in  horizontal  rows  across 
the  blue  field,  but  not  always  in  vertical  rows ;  the 
effect,  however,  being  about  the  same  as  the  naval 

*®  flag.  Hereafter  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the 
arrangement  of  stars  between  the  army  and  navy. 

American  bunting  only  is  now  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  these  flags  are 
woven  for  the  government  on  American  looms.  While 

^^  the  sizes  of  the  government  flags  are  not  prescribed 
by  statute  law,  they  are  fixed  by  regulations  of  the 
Departments  of  the  War  and  Navy,  which  have  been 
based  upon  convenience,  utility  and  beauty,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  service.     The  storm  and  recruiting 

^  flags  measure  each  eight  feet  in  length  by  four  feet 
two  inches  in  width.  The  post  flag  measures  twenty 
feet  in  length  by  ten  feet  in  width.  The  garrison  flag, 
hoisted  only  on  great  occasions  and  national  holidays, 
measures  thirty-six  feet  in  length  by  twenty  feet  in 

^  width.  The  union  is  always  one-third  of  the  length 
of  the  flag,  and  extends  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
fourth  red  stripe  from  the  top.  The  national  colors 
carried  by  regiments  of  infantry  and  artillery  and  the 
battalion  of  engineers,    on  parade  or  in  battle,    are 

^  made  of  silk.     They  are  six  feet  six  inches  long  and 
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six  feet  wide,  and  are  mounted  on  staffs.  The  field 
of  the  colors  is  thirty-one  inches  in  length,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  red  stripe  from 
the  top. 

—Y(mth'8  Companion,  Juiy  5, 1894. 
PermissUm  of  Perry  Mamn  <k  Co, 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 
gleaming? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the 
perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly 
streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 

there  : 
Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  that  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep. 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes. 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam  ; 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream : 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner  ;  Oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 
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And  where  is  the  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore, 

'Mid  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  they'd  leave  us  no  more? 
Their  blood  hath  washed  out  their  foul  footstep's 
pollution  : 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  war's  desolation  ! 
Blessed   with   victory   and   peace,  may  the   Heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us 
a  nation ! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just ; 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust ;" 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Francis  Scott  Key. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

20  When  freedom  from  her  mountain  height 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  : 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
^  The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
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And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud, 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 
To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud, 
And  see  the  lightning-lances  driven, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven  ; — 
Child  of  the  sun  !  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory  ! 


Flag  of  the  brave  !  thy  folds  shall  fly,  » 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high ! 

When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet-tone. 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, — 

Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 

Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, —  25 

Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 

To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn  ; 

And  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
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Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance, 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall. 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow ; 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  !   on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave  ; 
When  Death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frightened  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home  ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given ! 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ! 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 
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SUPPOSED  SPEECH  OF  JOHN  ADAMS. 

"Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I 
give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  the  beginning  we  aimed  not  at  inde- 
pendence. But  there's  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our 
ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms  ;  ^ 
and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has 
obstinately  persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within 
our  grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is 
ours.  Why,  then,  should  we  defer  the  Declaration? 
Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  *® 
with  England,  which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the 
country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life  and 
his  own  honor?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that 
chair,  is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you,  are 
you  not  both  already  the  proscribed  and  predestined  ^ 
objects  of  punishment  and  of  vengeance?  Cut  off 
from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what 
can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but 
outlaws?  If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we  mean 
to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up,  the  war?  Do  we  mean  to  ^ 
submit  to  the  measures  of  Parliament,  Boston  Port 
Bill,  and  all?  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent 
that  we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our 
country  and  its  rights  trodden  down  in  the  dust?  I 
know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never  shall  ^ 
submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn 
obligation  ever  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting, 
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before  God,  of  our  sacred  honor  to  Washington,  when, 
putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well 
as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to 
adhere  to  him,  in  every  extremity,  with  our  fortunes 

^  and  our  lives?  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here  who 
would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagration  sweep 
over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall  to  the  ground.  For 
myself,   having,    twelve   months   ago   in   this   place, 

*®  moved  you  that  George  Washington  be  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  for 
defense  of  American  liberty,  may  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver  in  the  support  I 

^^  give  him. 

"The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it 
through.  And  if  the  war  must  go^  on,  why  put  off 
longer  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  That  meas- 
ure  will   strengthen  us.     It  will   give   us   character 

^  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  with  us,  which 
they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
subjects,  in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I 
maintain  that  England  herself  will  sooner  treat  for 
peace  with  us   on  the  footing  of  independence,  than 

^  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that 
her  whole  conduct  towards  us  has  been  a  course  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less 
wounded  by  submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which 
now  predestinates  our  independence  than  by  yielding 

^  the  points  in  controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects. 
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The  former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune ; 
the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace. 
Why,  then,  why,  then,  sir,  do  we  not  as  soon  as 
possible  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war? 
And  since  we  must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  our- 
selves in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if 
we  gain  the  victory? 

"  If  we  fail  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall 
not  fail.  The  cause  will  raise  up  armies  ;  the  cause 
will  create  navies.  The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are 
true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  themselves, 
gloriously,  through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how 
fickle  other  people  have  been  found.  I  know  the  peo- 
ple of  these  Colonies,  and  I  know  that  resistance  to 
British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts 
and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  Colony,  indeed, 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take 
the  lead.  Sir,  the  Declaration  will  inspire  the  people 
with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war  for  the  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of 
grievances,  for  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a 
British  king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of 
entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them 
anew  the  breath  of  life.  Read  this  Declaration  at 
the  head  of  the  army ;  every  sword  will  be  drawn  ^ 
from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered  to 
maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  Pub- 
lish it  from  the  pulpit ;  religion  will  approve  it,  and 
the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling  round  it,  re- 
solved to  stand  with  it,  or  fall  with  it.     Send  it  to  the  * 
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public  halls  ;  proclaim  it  there  ;  let  them  hear  it  who 
heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  let  them 
see  it  who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on 
the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lex- 

^  ington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out 
in  its  support. 

''Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
but  I  see,  I  see  clearly,  through  this  day's  business. 
You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.     We  may  not  live  to 

^®  the  time  when  this  Declaration  shall  be  made  good. 
We  may  die  ;  die  colonists  ;  die  slaves  ;  die,  it  maybe, 
ignominiously  and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it 
so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country 
shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim 

^^  shall  be  ready,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come 
when  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do  live,  let  me 
have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country,  and 
that  a  free  country. 

"But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be 

^  assured  that  this  Declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost 
treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand, 
and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both.  Through  the 
thick  gloom  of  the  present  I  see  the  brightness  of  the 
future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.     We  shall  make  this  a 

^  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our 
graves,  our  children  will  hOnor  it.  They  will  cele- 
brate it  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bon- 
fires and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return  they 
will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of  subjec- 
tion and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of 
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exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God, 
I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judgment  approves 
this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  ...All  that 
I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this 
life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I  ^ 
leave  off  as  I  begun,  that  live  or  die,  survive  or  per- 
ish, I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  senti- 
ment, and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my 
dying  sentiment.  Independence  now,  and  Independ- 
ence forever."  *® 

Daniel  Webstbb. 

From  "  Adams  and  Jefferson  Oration." 


SPRING. 


Spring,  the  sweet  Spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant  king ; 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in  a  ring, 
Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing. 
Cuckoo,  jug,  jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo. 

The  palm  and  May  make  country  houses  gay,  i5 

Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe  all  day, 
And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry  lay, 
Cuckoo,  jug,  jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo. 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  our  feet, 
Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a  sunning  sit  » 

In  every  street,  these  tunes  our  ears  do  greet, 
Cuckoo,  jug,  jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo. 
Spring,  the  sweet  spring. 

Thomas  Nabr8» 
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THE  GOLDEN  TOUCH. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  very  rich  man,  and 
a  king  besides,  whose  name  was  Midas  ;  and  he  had  a 
little  daughter,  whom  nobody  but  myself  ever  heard 
of,  and  whose  name  I  either  never  knew,  or  have 
entirely  forgotten.  So,  because  I  love  odd  names  for 
little  girls,  I  choose  to  call  her  Mary  gold. 

This  King  Midas  was  fonder  of  gold  than  of  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  He  valued  his  royal  crown 
chiefly  because  it  was  composed  of  that  precious  metal. 
If  he  loved  anything  better,  or  half  so  well,  it  was  the 
one  little  maiden  who  played  so  merrily  around  her 
father's  footstool.  But  the  more  Midas  loved  his 
daughter,  the  more  did  he  desire  and  seek  for  wealth. 
He  thought,  foolish  man  !  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
possibly  do  for  this  dear  child  would  be  to  bequeath 
her  the  immensest  pile  of  yellow,  glistening  coin,  that 
had  ever  been  heaped  together  since  the  world  was 
made.  Thus,  he  gave  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  time 
to  this  one  purpose.  If  ever  he  happened  to  gaze  for 
an   instant   at   the   gold-tinted   clouds  of    sunset,  he 
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wished  that  they  were  real  gold,  and  that  they  could 
be  squeezed  safely  into  his  strong  box.  When  little 
Mary  gold  ran  to  meet  him,  with  a  bunch  of  buttercups 
and  dandelions,  he  used  to  say,*'  Poh,  poh,  child  !  If 
these  flowers  were  as  golden  as  they  look,  they  would  '^ 
be  worth  the  plucking !" 

And  yet,  in  his  earlier  days,  before  he  was  so 
entirely  possessed  of  this  insane  desire  for  riches,  King 
Midas  had  shown  a  great  taste  for  flowers.  He  had 
planted  a  garden,  in  which  grew  the  biggest  and  *® 
boautifuUest  and  sweetest  roses  that  any  mortal  ever 
saw  or  smelt.  These  roses  were  still  growing  in  the 
garden,  as  large,  as  lovely,  and  as  fragrant,  as  when 
Midas  used  to  pass  whole  hours  in  gazing  at  them, 
and  inhaling  their  perfume.  But  now,  if  he  looked  *^ 
at  them  at  all,  it  was  only  to  calculate  how  much  the 
garden  would  be  worth,  if  each  of  the  innumerable 
rose-petals  were  a  thin  plate  of  gold.  And  though  he 
once  was  fond  of  music  (in  spite  of  an  idle  story  about 
his  ears,  which  were  said  to  resemble  those  of  an  ass) ,  ^ 
the  only  music  for  poor  Midas,  now,  was  the  diink  of 
one  coin  against  another. 

At  length  (as  people  always  grow  more  and  more 
foolish,  unless  they  take  care  to  grow  wiser  and  wiser) , 
Midas  had  got  to  be  so  exceedingly  unreasonable,  that  ^ 
he  could  scarcely  bep.r  to  see  or  touch  any  object  that 
was  not  gold.  He  made  it  his  custom,  therefore,  to 
pass  a  large  portion  of  every  day  in  a  dark  and  dreary 
apartment,  under  ground,  at  the  basement  of  his 
palace.     It  was  here   that  he  kept  his   wealth.     To  ^ 
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this  dismal  hole — for  it  was  little  better  than  a  dun- 
geon— Midas  betook  himself,  whenever  he  wanted  to 
be  particularly  happy.  Here,  after  carefully  lock- 
ing the  door,  he  would  take  a  bag  of  gold  coin,  or  a 
^  gold  cup  as  big  as  a  washbowl,  or  a  heavy  golden  bar, 
or  a  peck-measure  of  gold-dust,  and  bring  them  from 
the  obscure  corners  of  the  room  into  the  one  bright 
and  narrow  sunbeam  that  fell  from  the  dungeon-like 
window.     He  valued  the  sunbeam  for  no  other  reason 

^®  but  that  his  treasure  would  not  shine  without  its 
help.  And  then  would  he  reckon  over  the  coins  in 
the  bag ;  toss  up  the  bar,  and  catch  it  as  it  came  down  ; 
sift  the  gold-dust  through  his  fingers ;  look  at  the 
funny  image  of  his  own  face,  as  reflected. in  the  bur- 

*^  nished  circumference  of  the  cup  ;  and  whisper  to  him- 
self, *'  O  Midas,  rich  King  Midas,  what  a  happy  man 
art  thou!"  But  it  was  laughable  to  see  how  the 
image  of  his  face  kept  grinning  at  him,  out  of  the 
polished  surface  of  the  cup.     It  seemed  to  be  aware 

^  of  his  foolish  behavior,  and  to  have  a  naughty  incli- 
nation to  make  fun  of  him. 

Midas  called  himself  a  happy  man,  but  felt  that 
he  was  not  yet  quite  so  happy  as  he  might  be.  Tlie 
very  tiptop  of  enjoyment  would   never   be   reached, 

^  unless  the  whole  world  were  to  become  his  treasure- 
room,  and  be  filled  with  yellow  metal  which  should  be 
all  his  own. 

Now,  I  need  hardly  remind  such  wise  little  people 
as  you  are,  that  in  the  old,  old  times,  when   King 

^  Midas  was  alive,  a  great  many  things  came  to  pass, 
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which  we  should  consider  wonderful  if  they  were  to 
happen  in  our  own  day  and  country.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  many  things  take  place  nowadays, 
which  seem  not  only  wonderful  to  us,  but  at  which 
the  people  of  old  times  would  have  stared  their  eyes  ^ 
out.  On  the  whole,  I  regard  our  own  times  as  the 
strangest  of  the  two ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  I 
must  go  on  with  my  story. 

Midas  was  enjoying  himself  in  his  treasure-room, 
one  day,  as  usual,  when  he  perceived  a  shadow  fall  *® 
over  the  heaps  of  gold ;  and,  looking  suddenly  up, 
what  should  he  behold  but  the  figure  of  a  stranger, 
standing  in  the  bright  and  narrow  sunbeam.  It  was 
a  young  man,  with  a  cheerful  and  ruddy  face. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  imagination  of  King  Midas  *^ 
threw  a  yellow  tinge  over  everything,  or  whatever  the 
cause  might  be,  he  could  not  help  fancying  that  the 
smile  with  which  the  stranger  regarded  him  had  a 
kind  of  golden  radiance  in  it.  Certainly,  although 
his  figure  intercepted  the  sunshine,  there  was  now  a  '^ 
brighter  gleam  upon  all  the  piled-up  treasures  than 
before.  Even  the  remotest  corners  had  their  share  of 
it,  and  were  lighted  up,  when  the  stranger  smiled,  as 
with  tips  of  flame  and  sparkles  of  fire. 

As  Midas  knew  that  .he  had  carefully  turned  the  ^ 
key  in  the  lock,  and  that  no  mortal  strength  could 
possibly  break  into  his  treasure-room,  he,  of  course, 
concluded  that  his  visitor  must  be  something  more 
than  mortal.  It  is  no  matter  about  telling  you  who 
he  was.     In  those  days,  when  the  earth  was  compara-  ^ 
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tively  a  new  affair,  it  was  supposed  to  be  often  the 
resort  of  beings  endowed  with  supernatural  power, 
and  who  used  to  interest  themselves  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  men,  women,  and  children,  half  playfully 

^  and  half  seriously.  Midas  had  met  such  beings  before 
now,  and  was  not  sorry  to  meet  one  of  them  again. 
The  stranger's  aspect,  indeed,  was  so  good-humored 
and  kindly,  if  not  beneficent,  that  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  suspect  him  of  intending  any  mis- 

*®  chief.  It  was  far  more  probable  that  he  came  to  do 
Midas  a  favor.  And  what  could  that  favor  be,  unless 
to  multiply  his  heaps  of  treasure  ? 

The  stranger  gazed  about  the  room  ;  and  when  his 
lustrous  smile  had  glistened  upon  all  the  golden  objects 

*^  that  were  there,  he  turned  again  to  Midas. 

"  You  are  a  wealthy  man,  friend  Midas  !  "  he  ob- 
served. "  I  doubt  whether  any  other  four  walls,  on 
earth,  contain  so  much  gold  as  you  have  contrived  to 
pile  up  in  this  room." 

^  ''I  have  done  pretty  well, — pretty  well,"  answered 
Midas,  in  a  discontented  tone.  "  But,  after  all,  it  is 
but  a  trifle,  when  you  consider  that  it  has  taken  me 
my  whole  life  to  get  it  together.  If  one  could  live  a 
thousand  years,  he  might  have  time  to  grow  rich !  " 

^  "What!"  exclaimed  the  stranger.  *'Then  you 
are  not  satisfied?  " 

Midas  shook  his  head. 

"And  pray  what  would  satisfy  you?"  asked  the 
stranger.     "Merely  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  I 

^  should  be  glad  to  know." 
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Midas  paused  and  meditated.  He  felt  a  presenti- 
ment that  this  stranger,  with  such  a  golden  luster  in 
his  good-humored  smile,  had  come  hither  with  both 
the  power  and  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  utmost 
wishes.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  fortunate  moment,  ^ 
when  he  had  but  to  speak,  and  obtain  whatever  possi- 
ble, or  seemingly  impossible  thing,  it  might  come  into 
his  head  to  ask.  So  he  thought,  and  thought,  and 
thought,  and  heaped  up  one  golden  mountain  upon 
another,  in  his  imagination,  without  being  able  to  *° 
imagine  them  big  enough.  At  last,  a  bright  idea 
occured  to  King  Midas.  It  seemed  really  as  bright 
as  the  glistening  metal  which  he  loved  so  much. 

Raising  his  head,  he  looked  the  lustrous  stranger 
in  the  face.  ^ 

''Well,  Midas,"  observed  his  visitor,  "I  see  that 
you  have  at  length  hit  upon  something  that  will  sat- 
isfy you.     Tell  me  your  wish." 

"It  is  only  this,"  replied  Midas.     "I  am  weary, 
of  collecting  my  treasures  with  so  much  trouble,  and  ^ 
beholding  the  heap  so  diminutive,  after  I  have  done 
my  best.    I  wish  everything  that  I  touch  to  be  changed 
to  gold!" 

The  stranger's  smile  grew  so  very  broad,  that  it 
seemed  to  fill  the  room  like  an  outburst  of  the  sun,  ^ 
gleaming  into   a   shadowy   dell,    where    the    yellow 
autumnal  leaves — for  so  looked  the  lumps  and  parti- 
cles of  gold — lie  strewn  in  the  glow  of  light. 

"  The  Golden  Touch  !"  exclaimed  he.  "  You  cer- 
tainly deserve  credit,  friend  Midas,  for  striking  out  so  ** 
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brilliant  a  conception.    But  are  you  quite  sure  that 
this  will  satisfy  you?" 

'*  How  could  it  fail?"  said  Midas. 

*'  And  will  you  never  regret  the  possession  of  it?" 

^  *'  What  could  induce  me?"  asked  Midas.  ''I  ask 
nothing  else,  to  render  me  perfectly  happy." 

"Be  it  as  you  wish,  then,"  replied  the  stranger, 
waving  his  hand  in  token  of  farewell.  "  To-morrow, 
at   sunrise,  you  will    find    yourself    gifted  with   the 

*«  Golden  Touch." 

The  figure  of  the  stranger  then  became  exceed- 
ingly bright,  and  Midas  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes. 
On  opening  them  again,  he  beheld  only  one  yellow 
sunbeam  in  the  room,  and,  all  around  him,  the  glis- 

^  tening  oi  the  precious  metal  which  he  had  spent  his 
life  in  hoarding  up. 

Whether  Midas  slept  as  usual  that  night,  the  story 
does  not  say.  Asleep  or  awake,  however,  his  mind 
was  probably  in   the   state  of  a  child's,  to  whom  a 

^  beautiful  new  plaything  has  been  promised  in  the 
morning.  At  any  rate,  day  had  hardly  peeped  over 
the  hills,  when  King  Midas  was  broad  awake,  and, 
stretching  his  arms  out  of  bed,  began  to  touch  the 
objects  that  were  within  reach.     He  was  anxious  to 

^  prove  whether  the  Golden  Touch  had  really  come, 
according  to  the  stranger's  promise.  So  he  laid  his 
finger  on  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  and  on  various  other 
things,  but  was  grievously  disappointed  to  perceive 
that  they  remained  of  exactly  the  same  substance  as 

^  before.     Indeed,  he  felt  very  much  afraid  that  he  had. 
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only  dreamed  about  the  lustrous  stranger,  or  else  that 
the  latter  had  been  making  game  of  him.  And  what 
a  miserable  affair  would  it  be,  if,  after  all  his  hopes, 
Midas  must  content  himself  with  what  little  gold  he 
could  scrape  together  by  ordinary  means,  instead  of  ^ 
creating  it  by  a  touch  I 

All  this  while,  it  was  only  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
with  but  a  streak  of  brightness  along  the  edge  of  the 
sky,  where  Midas  could  not  see  it.  He  lay  in  a  very 
disconsolate  mood,  regretting  the  downfall  of  his  ^° 
hopes,  and  kept  growing  sadder  and  sadder,  until  the 
earliest  sunbeam  shone  through  the  window,  and 
gilded  the  ceiling  over  his  head.  It  seemed  to  Midas 
that  this  bright  yellow  sunbeam  was  reflected  in 
rather  a  singular  way  on  the  white  covering  of  the  *^ 
bed.  Looking  more  closely,  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  when  he  found  that  this  linen  fabric 
had  been  transmuted  to  what  seemed  a  woven  texture 
of  the  purest  and  brightest  gold  !  The  Golden  Touch 
had  come  to  him  with  the  first  sunbeam  !  ^ 

Midas  started  up,  in  a  kind  of  joyful  frenzy,  and 
ran  about  the  room,  grasping  at  everything  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  his  way.  He  seized  one  of  the  bed- 
posts, and  it  became  immediately  a  fluted  golden  pil- 
lar. He  pulled  aside  a  window-curtain,  in  order  to  ^ 
admit  a  clear  spectacle  of  the  wonders  which  he  was 
performing  ;  arid  the  tassel  grew  heavy  in  his  hand, — 
a  mass  of  gold.  He  took  up  a  book  from  the  table. 
At  his  first  touch,  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  such 
a  splendidly  bound  and  gilt-edged  volume  as  one  often  ^ 
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meets  with,  nowadays ;  but,  on  running  his  fingers 
through  the  leaves,  behold !  it  was  a  bundle  of  thin 
golden  plates,  in  which  all  the  wisdom  of  the  book  had 
grown  illegible.  He  hurriedly  put  on  his  clothes,  and 
was  enraptured  to  see  himself  in  a  magnificent  suit  of 
gold  cloth,  which  retained  its  flexibility  and  softness, 
although  it  burdened  him  a  little  with  its  weight. 
He  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  which  little  Marygold 
had  hemmed  for  him.  That  was  likewise  gold,  with 
the  dear  child's  neat  and  pretty  stitches  running  all 
along  the  border,  in  gold  thread ! 

Somehow  or  other,  this  last  transformation  did  not 
quite  please  King  Midas.  He  would  rather  that  his 
little  daughter's  handiwork  should  have  remained  just 
the  same  as  when  she  climbed  his  knee  and  put  it  into 
his  hand. 

But  it  was  not  worth  while  to  vex  himself  about  a 
trifle.  Midas  now  took  his  spectacles  from  his  pocket, 
and  put  them  on  his  nose,  in  order  that  he  might  see 

^  more  distinctly  what  he  was  about.  In  those  days, 
spectacles  for  common  people  had  not  been  invented, 
but  were  already  worn  by  kings ;  else,  how  could 
Midas  have  had  any?  To  his  great  perplexity,  how- 
ever, excellent  as  the  glasses  were,  he  discovered  that 

''^^  he  could  not  possibly  see  through  them.  But  this  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world ;  for,  on  taking 
them  off,  the  transparent  crystals  turned  out  to  be 
plates  of  yellow  metal,  and,  of  course,  were  worthless 
as   spectacles,   though   valuable   as   gold.     It   struck 

^  Midas  as  rather  inconvenient  that,  with  all  his  wealth. 
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he  could  never  again  be  rich  enough  to  own  a  pair  of 
serviceable  spectacles. 

"It  is  no  great  matter,  nevertheless,"  said  he  to 
himself,  very  philosophically.  "We  cannot  expect 
any  great  good,  without  its  being  accompanied  with  ^ 
some  small  inconvenience.  The  Golden  Touch  is  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  at  least,  if  not  of 
one's  very  eyesight.  My  own  eyes  will  serve  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  little  Mary  gold  will  soon  be 
old  enough  to  read  to  me."  ^° 

Wise  King  Midas  was  so  exalted  by  his  good  for- 
tune, that  the  palace  seemed  not  sufficiently  spacious 
to  contain  him.  He  therefore  went  down  stairs,  and 
smiled,  on  observing  that  the  balustrade  of  the  stair- 
case became  a  bar  of  burnished  gold,  as  his  hand  *^ 
passed  over  it  in  his  descent.  He  lifted  the  door- 
latch  (it  was  brass  only  a  moment  ago,  but  golden 
when  his  fingers  quitted  it) ,  and  emerged  into  the 
garden.  Here,  as  it  happened,  he  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  beautiful  roses  in  full  bloom,  and  others  in  all  ^ 
the  stages  of  lovely  bud  and  blossom.  Very  delicious 
was  their  fragrance  in  the  morning  breeze.  Their 
delicate  blush  was  one  of  the  fairest  sights  in  the 
world ;  so  gentle,  so  modest,  and  so  full  of  sweet 
tranquillity,  did  these  roses  seem  to  be.  ^ 

But  Midas  knew  a  way  to  make  them  far  more 
precious,  according  to  his  way  of  thinking,  than  roses 
had  ever  been  before.  So  he  took  great  pains  in 
going  from  bush  to  bush,  and  exercised  his  magic 
touch    most    indefatigably ;    until    every    individual  ^ 
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flower  and  bud,  and  even  the  worms  at  the  heart 
of  some  of  them,  were  changed  to  gold.  By  the 
time  this  good  work  was  completed.  King  Midas 
was  summoned  to  breakfast ;  and  as  the  morning  air 

^  had  given  him  an  excellent  appetite,  he  made  haste 
back  to  the  palace. 

What  was  usually  a  king's  breakfast  in  the  days  of 
Midas,  I  really  do  not  know,  and  cannot  stop  now  to 
investigate.     To  the  best  of  my  belief,  however,  on 

^®  this  particular  morning,  the  breakfast  consisted  of  hot 
cakes,  some  nice  little  brook  trout,  roasted  potatoes, 
fresh  boiled  eggs,  and  coffee,  for  King  Midas  himself, 
and  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for  his  daughter  Mary- 
gold.     At   all   events,  this  is  a  breakfast   fit   to  set 

*^  before  a  king ;  and,  whether  he  had  it  or  not,  King 
Midas  could  not  have  had  a  better. 

Little  Mary  gold  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance. 
Her  father  ordered  her  to  be  called,  and,  seating  him- 
self at  table,  awaited  the  child's  coming,  in  order  to 

^  begin  -his  own  breakfast.  To  do  Midas  justice,  he 
really  loved  his  daughter,  and  loved  lier  so  much  the 
more  this  morning,  on  account  of  the  good  fortune 
which  had  befallen  him.  It  was  not  a  great  while 
before  he  heard  her  coming  along  the  passageway  cry- 

^  ing  bitterly.  This  circumstance  surprised  him,  be- 
cause Marygold  was  one  of  the  cheerfuUest  little 
people  whom  you  would  see  in  a  summer's  day,  and 
hardly  shed  a  thimbleful  of  tears  in  a  twelvemonth. 
When  Midas  heard  her  sobs,  he  determined  to  put 

^  little  Marygold  into   better  spirits,   by  an   agreeable 
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surprise  ;  so,  leaning  across  the  table,  he  touched  his 
daughter's  bowl  (which  was  a  China  one,  with. pretty 
figures  all  around  it) ,  and  transmuted  it  to  gleaming 
gold. 

Meanwhile,  Marygold   slowly  and   disconsolately   ^ 
opened  the  door,  and  showed  herself  with  her  apron 
at  her  eyes,  still  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

''  How  now,  my  little  lady  !"  cried  Midas.  "  Pray 
what  is  the  matter  with  you,  this  bright  morning?" 

Marygold,  without  taking  the  apron  from  her  eyes,  *® 
held  out  her  hand,  in   which   was  one  of  the  roses 
which  Midas  had  so  recently  transmuted. 

"Beautiful!"  exclaimed  her  father.  ''And  what 
is  there  in  this  magnificent  golden  rose  to  make  you 
cry?"  ^^ 

"  Ah,  dear  father !"  answered  the  child,  as  well  as 
her  sobs  would  let  her  ;  "  it  is  not  beautiful,  but  the 
ugliest  flower  that  ever  grew  !  As  soon  as  I  was 
dressed,  I  ran  into  the  garden  to  gather  some  roses 
for  you  ;  because  I  know  you  like  them,  and  like  them  ^ 
the  better  when  gathered  by  your  little  daughter. 
But,  oh  dear,  dear  me !  What  do  you  think  has 
happened?  Such  a  misfortune!  All  the  beautiful 
roses,  that  smelled  so  sweetly  and  had  so  many  lovely 
blushes,  are  blighted  and  spoiled !  They  are  grown  ^ 
quite  yellow,  as  you  see  this  one,  and  have  no  longer 
any  fragrance  !  What  can  have  been  the  matter  with 
them?" 

''  Poll,  my  dear  little-  girl, — pray  don't  cry  about 
it!"  said  Midas,  who  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  ^ 
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himself  had  wrought  the  change  which  so  greatly 
afflicted  her.  "  Sit  down  and  eat  your  bread  and 
milk  !  You  will  find  it  easy  enough  to  exchange  a 
golden  rose  like  that  (which  will  last  hundrsds  of 
years)  for  an  ordinary  one  which  would  wither  in  a 
day." 

"  I  don't  care  for  such  roses  as  this  !"  cried  Mary- 
gold,  tossing  it  contemptuously  away.  "It  has  no 
smell,  and  the  hard  petals  prick  my  nose  !" 

The  child  now  sat  down  to  table,  but  was  so  occu- 
pied with  her  grief  for  the  blighted  roses  that  she  did 
not  even  notice  th-e  wonderful  transmutation  of  her 
China  bowl.  Perhaps  this  was  all  the  better ;  for 
Marygold  was  accustomed  to  take  pleasure  in  looking 
at  the  queer  figures,  and  strange  trees  and  houses,  that 
were  painted  on  the  circumference  of  the  bowl ;  and 
these  ornaments  were  now  entirely  lost  in  the  yellow 
hue  of  the  metal. 

Midas,  meanwhile,  had  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  coflFee-pot,  whatever 
metal  it  may  have  been  when  he  took.it  up,  was  gold 
when  he  set  it  down.  He  thought  to  himself,  that  it 
was  rather  an  extravagant  style  of  splendor,  in  a  king 
of  his  simple  habits,  to  breakfast  off  a  service  of  gold, 
and  began  to  be  puzzled  with  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
his  treasures  safe.  The  cupboard  and  the  kitchen 
would  no  longer  be  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  arti- 
cles so  valuable  as  golden  bowls  and  coffee-pots. 

Amid  these  thoughts,  he  lifted  a  spoonful  of  coflFee 
to  his  lips,  and,  sipping  it,  was  astonished  to  perceive 
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that,  the  instant  his  lips  touched  the  liquid,  it  became 
molten  gold,  and,  the  next  moment,  hardened  into  a 
lump ! 

*'Ha!"  exclaimed  Midas,  rather  aghast. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  father?"  asked  little  Mary-  * 
gold,  gazing  at  him,  with  the  tears  still  standing  in 
her  eyes. 

'*  Nothing,  child,  nothing!"   said  Midas.      "Eat 
your  milk,  before  it  gets  quite  cold." 

He  took  one  of  the  nice  little  trouts  on  his  plate,  *® 
and,  by  way  of  experiment,  touched  its  tail  with  his 
finger.     To  his  horror,  it  was  immediately  transmuted 
from  an  admirably  fried  brook-trout  into  a  gold-fish, 
though  not  one  of  those  gold-fishes  which  people  often 
keep   in  glass  globes,   as  ornaments  for  the   parlor.  *^ 
No  ;  but  it  was  really  a  metallic  fish,  and  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  very  cunningly  made  by  the  nicest  gold- 
smith in  the  world.     Its  little  bones  were  now  golden 
wires ;  its  fins  and  tail  were  thin  plates  of  gold ;  and 
there  were  the  marks  of  the  fork  in  it,  and  all  the  deli-  ^ 
cate,  frothy  appearance  of  a  nicely  fried  fish,  exactly 
imitated  in  metal.     A  very  pretty  piece  of  work,  as 
you   may  suppose ;    only  King   Midas,  just   at   that 
moment,  would  much  rather  have  had  a  real  trout 
in  his  dish  than  this  elaborate  and  valuable  imitation  ^ 
of  one. 

"  I  don't  quite  see,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  how 
I  am  to  get  any  breakfast !  " 

He  took  one  of  the  smoking-hot  cakes,  and  had 
scarcely  broken  it,  when,  to  his  cruel  mortification,  ^ 
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though,  a  moment  before,  it  had  been  of  the  whitest 
wheat,  it  assumed  the  yellow  hue  of  Indian  meal. 
To  say  the  truth,  if  it  had  really  been  a  hot  Indian 
cake,  Midas  would  have  prized  it  a  good  deal  more 
^  than  he  now  did,  when  its  solidity  and  increased 
weight  made  him  too  bitterly  sensible  that  it  was 
gold.  Almost  in  despair,  he  helped  himself  to  a 
boiled  egg,  which  immediately  underwent  a  change 
similar   to    those  of  the    trout  and   the  cake.      The 

*^  ^ggj  indeed,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of 
those  which  the  famous  goose,  in  the  story-book, 
was  in  the  habit  of  laying  ;  but  King  Midas  was  the 
only  goose  that  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

^^  '*  Well,  this  is  a  quandary  1  "  thought  he,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  quite  enviously  at  little 
Mary  gold,  who  was  now  eating  her  bread  and  milk 
with  great  satisfaction.  "  Such  a  costly  breakfast 
before  me,  and  nothing  that  can  be  eaten !  " 

^  Hoping  that,  by  dint  of  great  dispatch,  he  might 
avoid  what  he  now  felt  to  be  a  considerable  incoven- 
ience.  King  Midas  next  snatched  a  hot  potato,  and 
attempted  to  cram  it  into  his  mouth,  and  swallow  it 
in  a  hurry.    But  the  Golden  Touch  was  too  nimble  for 

^  him.  He  found  his  mouth  full,  not  of  mealy  potato, 
but  of  solid  metal,  which  so  burnt  his  tongue  that  he 
roared  aloud,  and,  jumping  up  from  the  table,  began 
to  dance  and  stamp  about  the  room,  both  with  pain 
and  affright. 

^        "Father,   dear    father!"    cried   little   Mary  gold, 
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who  was  a  very  affectionate  child,  '*pray  what  is  the 
matter?     Have  you  burnt  your  mouth?  " 

"Ah,   dear  child,"  groaned  Midas,  dolefully,  *' I 
don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  your  poor  father  !" 

And,  truly,  my  dear  little  folks,  did  you  ever  hear  * 
of  such  a  pitiable  case  in  all  your  lives  ?     Here  was 
literally  the  richest  breakfast  that  could  be  set  before " 
a  king,  and  its  very  richness  made  it  absolutely  good 
for  nothing.     The  poorest  laborer,  sitting  down  to  his 
crust  of  bread  and  cup  of  water,  was  far  better  off  ^° 
than   King  Midas,   whose    delicate    food  was    really 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.     And  what  was  to  be  done? 
Already,  at  breakfast,  Midas  was  excessively  hungry. 
Would  he  be  less  so  by  dinner-time  ?     And  how  rav- 
enous would  be  his  appetite  for  supper,  which  must  ^ 
undoubtedly  consist  of  the  same  sort  of  indigestible 
dishes  as  those  now  before  him  !     How  many  days, 
think  you,  would  he  survive  a  continuance  of  this  rich 
fare? 

These  reflections  so  troubled  wise  King  Midas,  that  ^ 
he  began  to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  riches  are  the 
one  desirable  thing  4n  the  world,  or  even  the  most 
desirable.  But  this  was  only  a  passing  thought.  So 
fascinated  was  Midas  with  the  glitter  of  the  yellow 
metal,  that  he  would  still  have  refused  to  give  up  the  ^ 
Golden  Touch  for  so  paltry  a  consideration  as  a 
breakfast.  Just  imagine  what  a  price  for  one  meal's 
victuals !  It  would  have  been  the  same  as  pay- 
ing millions  and  millions  of  money  (and  as  many 
millions  more  as  would  take  forever  to  reckon  up)  for  ^ 
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some  fried  trout,  an  egg,  a  potato,  a  hot  cake,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  ! 

'*  It  would  be  quite  too  dear,"  thought  Midas. 
Nevertheless,  so   great  was  his  hunger,  and  the 

^  perplexity  of  his  situation,  that  he  again  groaned 
aloud,  and  very  grievously  too.  Our  pretty  Mary  gold 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  sat,  a  moment,  gazing 
at  her  father,  and  trying,  with  all  the  might  of  her 
little  wits,  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

^°  Then,  with  a  sweet  and  sorrowful  impulse  to  comfort 
him,  she  started  from  her  chair,  and,  running  to 
Midas,  threw  her  arms  affectionately  about  his  knees. 
He  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  He  felt  that  his  little 
daughter's  love  was  worth  a  thousand   times   more 

^^  than  he  had  gained  by  the  Golden  Touch. 

"  My  precious,  precious  Marygold  I"  cried  he. 
But  Marygold  made  no  answer. 
Alas,  what  had  he  done?    How  fatal  was  the  gift 
which  the  stranger  bestowed  !   The  moment  the  lips  of 

^  Midas  touched  Marygold's  forehead,  a  change  had 
taken  place.  Her  sweet,  rosy  face,  so  full  of  affection 
as  it  had  been,  assumed  a  glittering  yellow  color,  with 
yellow  tear-drops  congealing  on  her  cheeks.  Her 
beautiful  brown  ringlets  took  the  same  tint.    Her  soft 

^  and  tender  little  form  grew  hard  and  inflexible  within 
her  father's  encircling  arms.    Oh,  terrible  misfortune  ! 
The  victim  of  his  insatiable  desire  for  wealth ,  little  Mary- 
gold was  a  human  child  no  longer,  but  a  golden  statue  ! 
Yes,  there  she  was,  with  the  questioning  look  of 

^  love,  grief,  and  pity,  hardened  into  her  face.     It  was 
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the  prettiest  and  most  woeful  sight  that  ever  mortal 
saw.  All  the  features  and  tokens  of  Marygold  were 
there  ;  even  the  beloved  little  dimple  remained  in  her 
golden  chin.  But,  the  more  perfect  was  the  resem- 
blance, the  greater  was  the  father's  agony  at  beholding  ^ 
this  golden  image,  which  was  all  that  was  left  him  of 
a  daughter.  It  had  been  a  favorite  phrase  of  Midas, 
whenever  he  felt  particularly  fond  of  the  child,  to  say 
that  she  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold.  And  now 
the  phrase  had  become  literally  true.  And  now,  at  *® 
last,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  felt  how  infinitely  a 
warm  and  tender  heart,  that  loved  him,  exceeded  in 
value  all  the  wealth  that  could  be  piled  up  betwixt 
the  earth  and  sky  I 

It  would  be  too  sad  a  story,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  ** 
how  Midas,  in  the  fullness  of  all  his  gratified  desires, 
began  to  wring  his  hands  and  bemoan  himself ;  and 
how  he  could  neither  bear  to  look  at  Marygold,  nor 
yet  to  look  away  from  her.  Except  when  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  image,  he  could  not  possibly  believe  ^ 
that  she  was  changed  to  gold.  But,  stealing  another 
glance,  there  was  the  precious  little  figure,  with  a 
yellow  tear-drop  on  its  yellow  cheek,  and  a  look  so 
piteous  and  tender,  that  it  seemed  as  if  that  very 
expression  must  needs  soften  the  gold,  and  make  it  ^ 
flesh  again.  This,  however,  could  not  be.  So  Midas 
had  only  to  wring  his  hands,  and  to  wish  that  he 
were  the  poorest  man  in  the  wide  world,  if  the  loss  of 
all  his  wealth  might  bring  back  the  faintest  rose-color 
to  his  dear  child's  face.  * 
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While  he  was  in  this  tumult  of  despair,  he  sud- 
denly beheld  a  stranger,  standing  near  the  door. 
Midas  bent  down  his  head,  without  speaking ;  for  he 
recognized  the  same  figure  which  had  appeared  to 
^  him,  the  day  before,  in  the  treasure-room,  and  had 
bestowed  on  him  this  disastrous  faculty  of  the  Golden 
Touch.  The  stranger's  countenance  still  wore  a 
smile,  whicli  seemed  to  shed  a  yellow  luster  all  about 
the  room,  and  gleamed  on  little  Marygold's  image, 
^^  and  on  the  other  objects  that  had  been  transmuted  by 
the  touch  of  Midas. 

"Well,  friend  Midas,"  said   the  stranger,  "pray 
how  do  you  succeed  with  the  Golden  Touch?" 
Midas  shook  his  head. 
^^        "I  am  very  miserable,"  said  he. 

"  Very  miserable,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
*'  And  how  happens  that?  Have  I  not  faithfully  kept 
my  promise  with  you?  Have  you  not  everything  that 
your  heart  desired?" 
^  ' '  Gold  is  not  everything, ' '  answered  Midas.  *  *  And 
I  have  lost  all  that  my  heart  really  cared  for." 

"Ah  !  So  you  have  made  a  discovery,  since  yester- 
day?" observed  the   stranger.     "  Let   us   see,    then. 
Which  of  these  two  things  do  you  think  is  really  worth 
^  the  most, — the  gift  of  the  Golden  Touch,  or  one  cup 
of  clear  cold  water?" 

"0  blessed  water!"  exclaimed  Midas.     "It  will 
never  moisten  my  parched  throat  again !" 

"  The  Golden  Touch,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  or 
^  a  crust  of  bread?" 
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*' A  piece  of  bread,"  answered  Midas,  '*  is  worth 
all  the  gold  on  earth  !" 

'*The  Golden  Touch,"  asked  the  stranger,  *'or 
your  own  little  Marygold,  warm,  soft,  and  loving,  as 
she  was  an  hour  ago?" 

"  Oh  my  child,  my  dear  child !"  cried  poor  Midas, 
wringing  his  hands.  "  I  would  not  have  given  that 
one  small  dimple  in  her  chin  for  the  power  of  chang- 
ing this  whole  big  earth  into  a  solid  lump  of  gold  !  " 

"You  are  wiser  than  you  were.  King  Midas!" 
said  the  stranger,  looking  seriously  at  him.  *'  Your 
own  heart,  I  perceive,  has  not  been  entirely  changed 
from  flesh  to  gold.  Were  it  so,  your  case  would  in- 
deed be  desperate.  But  you  appear  to  be  still  capable 
of  understanding  that  the  commonest  things,  such 
as  lie  within  everybody's  grasp,  are  more  valuable 
than  the  riches  which  so  many  mortals  sigh  and  strug- 
gle after.  Tell  me,  now,  do  you  sincerely  desire  to 
rid  yourself  of  this  Golden  Touch?" 

*'  It  is  hateful  to  me  !"  replied  Midas. 

A  fly  settled  on  his  nose,  but  immediately  fell  to 
the  floor  ;  for  it,  too,  had  become  gold.  Midas  shud- 
dered. 

**  Go,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  '*  and  plunge  into 
the  river  that  glides  past  the  bottom  of  your  garden. 
Take  likewise  a  vase  of  the  same  water,  and  sprinkle  it 
over  any  object  that  you  may  desire  to  change  back 
again  from  gold  into  its  former  substance.  If  you  do 
this  in  earnestness  and  sincerity,  it  may  possibly  repair 
the  mischief  which  your  avarice  has  occasioned." 
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King  Mxdas  bowed  low;  and  when  he  lifted  his 
head,  the  lustrous  stranger  had  vanished. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  Midas  lost  no  time  in 
snatching  up  a  great  earthen  pitcher  (but,  alas  me ! 

®  it  was  no  longer  earthen  after  he  touched  it) ,  and 
hastening  to  the  river-side.  As  he  scampered  along, 
and  forced  his  way  through  the  shrubbery,  it  was  pos- 
itively marvelous  to  see  how  the  foliage  turned  yellow 
behind  him,  as  if  the  autumn  had  been  there,   and 

^^  nowhere  else.  On  reaching  the  river's  brink,  he 
plunged  headlong  in,  without  waiting  so  much  as  to 
pull  off  his  shoes. 

"  Poof !  poof  !  poof  !  "  snorted  King  Midas,  as  his 
head  emerged  out  of  the  water.  "  Well ;  this  is  really 

^  a  refreshing  bath,  and  I  think  it  must  have  quite 
washed  away  the  Golden  Touch.  And  now  for  filling 
my  pitcher  !  " 

As  he  dipped  the  pitcher  into  the  water,  it  glad- 
dened his  very  heart  to  see  it  change  from  gold  into 

^  the  same  good,  honest  earthen  vessel  which  it  had 
been  before  he  touched  it.  He  was  conscious,  also,  of 
a  change  within  himself.  A  cold,  hard,  and  heavy 
weight  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  his  bosom.  No 
doubt,  his  heart  had  been  gradually  losing  its  human 

^  substance,  and  transmuting  itself  into  insensible 
metal,  but  had  now  softened  back  again  into  flesh. 
Perceiving  a  violet,  that  grew  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  Midas  touched  it  with  his  finger,  and  was  over- 
joyed  to   find   that  the   delicate    flower  retained  its 

^  purple  hue,  instead  of  undergoing   a  yellow  blight. 
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The  curse  of  the  Golden  Touch  had,  therefore,  really 
been  removed  from  him. 

King  Midas  hastened  back  to  the  palace ;  and,  I 
suppose,  the  servants  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it 
when  they  saw  their  royal  master  so  carefully  bringing  ^ 
home  an  earthen  pitcher  of  wAter.  But  that  water, 
which  was  to  undo  all  the  mischief  that  his  folly  had 
wrought,  was  more  precious  to  Midas  than  an  ocean 
of  molten  gold  could  have  been.  The  first  thing  he 
did,  as  you  need  hardly  be  told,  was  to  sprinkle  it  by  *° 
handfuls  over  the  golden  figure  of  little  Mary  gold. 

No  sooner  did  it  fall  on  her  than  you  would  have 
laughed  to  see  how  the  rosy  color  came  back  to  the 
dear  child's  cheek  ! — and  how  she  began  to  sneeze  and 
sputter  ! — and  how  astonished  she  wa's  to  find  herself  *^ 
dripping  wet,  and  her  father  still  throwing  more 
water  over  her  I 

"Pray  do  not,  dear  father!"  cried  she.  "See 
how  you  have  wet  my  nice  frock,  which  I  put  on  only 
this  morning  !  "  ^ 

For  Marygold  did  not  know  that  she  had  been  a 
little  golden  statue ;  nor  could  she  remember  any- 
thing that  had  happened  since  the  moment  when  she  ran 
with  outstretched  arms  to  comfort  poor  King  Midas. 

Her  father  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  his  ^ 
beloved  child  how  very  foolish  he  had  been,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  showing  how  much  wiser  he  had 
now  grown.  For  this  purpose,  he  led  little  Marygold 
into  the, garden,  where  he  sprinkled  all  the  remainder 
of  the  water  over  the  rose-bushes,  and  with  such  good  ^ 
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effect  that  above  five  thousand  roses  recovered  their 
beautiful  bloom.  There  were  two  circumstances, 
however,  which,  as  long  as  he  lived,  used  to  put  King 
Midas  in  mind  of  the  Golden  Touch.     One  was,  that 

^  the  sands  of  the  river  sparkled  like  gold ;  the  other, 
that  little  Marygold's  hair  had  now  a  golden  tinge, 
which  he  had  never  observed  in  it  before  she  had  been 
transmuted  by  the  effect  of  his  kiss.  This  change  of 
hue  was  really  an  improvement,  and  made  Marygold's 

^^  hair  richer  than  in  her  babyhood. 

When  King  Midas  had  grown  quite  an  old  man, 
and  used  to  trot  Marygold's  children  on  his  knee,  he 
was  fond  of  telling  them  this  marvelous  story,  pretty 
much  as  I  have  now  told  it  to  you.     And  then  would 

^^  he  stroke  their  glossy  ringlets,  and  tell  them  that  their 
hair,  likewise,  had  a  rich  shade  of  gold,  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  mother. 

"And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  precious  little 
folks,"    quoth   King   Midas,    diligently   trotting   the 

^children  all  the  while,  "ever  since  that  morning,  I 
have  hated  the  very  sight  of  all  other  gold,  save 
this  *" 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Frrmi  **The  Wrmder  Book." 

Permvmtm  of  Houghlitn,  Mifflin  A  Co, 
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At  the  king's  gate  the  subtle  noon 
Wove  filmy  yellow  nets  of  sun  ; 

Into  the  drowsy  snare  too  soon 
The  guards  fell  one  by  one. 
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Through  the  king's  gate,  unquestioned  then, 
A  beggar  went,  and  laughed,'*  This  brings 

Me  chance,  at  last,  to  see  if  men 
Fare  better,  being  kings." 

The  king  sat  bowed  beneath  his  crown. 
Propping  his  face  with  listless  hand ; 

Watching  the  hour-glass  sifting  down 
Too  slow  its  shining  sand. 

"  Poor  man,  what  wouldst  thou  have  of  me?" 
The  beggar  turned,  and,  pitying. 

Replied,  like  one  in  dream,  ''  Of  thee. 
Nothing.     I  want  the  king." 

Up  rose  the  king,  and  from  his  head 
Shook  off  the  crown  and  threw  it  by. 

**  0  man,  thou  must  have  known,"  he  said, 
"  A  greater  king  than  I." 


Through  all  the  gates,  unquestioned  then. 
Went  king  and  beggar  hand  in  hand. 

Whispered  the  king,  *'  Shall  I  know  when 

Before  his  throne  I  stand?"  * 

The  beggar  laughed.  Free  winds  in  haste 
Were  wiping  from  the  king's  hot  brow 

The  crimson  lines  the  crown  had  traced. 
"  This  is  his  presence  now." 
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At  the  king's  gate,  the  crafty  noon 

Unwove  its  yellow  nets  of  sun ; 
Out  of  their  sleep  in  terror  soon 

The  guards  waked  one  by  one. 

"  Ho  here  !    Ho  there  !     Has  no  man  seen 
The  king?"    The  cry  ran  to  and  fro ; 

Beggar  and  king,  they  laughed,  I  ween. 
The  laugh  that  free  men  know. 

On  the  king's  gate  the  moss  grew  gray ; 

The  king  came  not.    They  called  him  dead  ; 
And  made  his  eldest  son  one  day 

Slave  in  his  father's  stead. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
Permission  of  Roberta  Brothers. 


THE  TRUANT. 


We  have  had  a  scene  of  a  petty  tribulation  in  the 
Alhambra,  which  has  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  sunny 

^^  countenance  of  Dolores.  This  little  damsel  has  a 
female  passion  for  pets  of  all  kinds ;  and  from  the 
superabundant  kindness  of  her  disposition  one  of 
the  ruined  courts  of  the  Alhambra  is  thronged  with  her 
favorites.    A  stately  peacock  and  his  hen  seem  to  hold 

^  regal  sway  here,  over  pompous  turkeys,  querulous 
guinea-fowls,  and  a  rabble  rout  of  common  cocks  and 
hens.  The  great  delight  of  Dolores,  however,  has 
for  some  time  past  been  centered  in  a  youthful  pair 
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of  pigeons,  who  have  lately  entered  into  the  holy  state 
of  wedlock,  and  even  supplanted  a  tortoise-shell  cat 
and  kittens  in  her  affections. 

As  a  tenement  for  them  wherein  to  commence 
housekeeping,  she  had  fitted  up  a  small  chamber  ad-  ^ 
jacent  to  the  kitchen,  the  window  of  which  looked 
into  one  of  the  quiet  Moorish  courts.  Here  they  lived 
in  happy  ignorance  of  any  world  beyond  the  court 
and  its  sunny  roofs.  Never  had  they  aspired  to  soar 
above  the  battlements,  or  to  mount  to  the  summit  of  ^° 
the  towers.  Their  virtuous  union  was  at  length 
crowned  bj'^  two  spotless  and  milk-white  eggs,  to  the 
great  joy  of  their  cherishing  little  mistress.  Nothing 
could  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  conduct  of  the 
young  married  folks  on  this  interesting  occasion.  ^ 
They  took  turns  to  sit  upon  the  nest  until  the  eggs 
were  hatched,  and  while  their  callow  progeny  required 
warmth  and  shelter  ; — while  one  thus  stayed  at  home, 
the  other  foraged  abroad  for  food,  and  brought  home 
abundant  supplies.  ^ 

This  scene  of  conjugal  felicity  has  suddenly  met 
with  a  reverse.  Early  this  morning,  as  Dolores  was 
feeding  the  male  pigeoh,  she  took  a  fancy  to  give  him 
a  peep  at  the  great  world.  Opening  a  window,  there- 
fore, which  looks  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  ^ 
slie  launched  him  at  once  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
Alhambra.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  aston- 
ished bird  had  to  try  the  full  vigor  of  his  wings.  He 
swept  down  into  tlie  valley,  and  then  rising  upwards 
with   a  surge,   soared   almost  to  the  clouds.     Never  ^ 
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before  had  he  risen  to  such  a  height,  or  experienced 
such  delight  in  flying ;  and,  like  a  young  spendthrift 
just  come  to  his  estate,  he  seemed  giddy  with  excess 
of  liberty,  and  with  the  boundless  field  of  action  sud- 

^  denly  opened  to  him.  For  the  whole  day^he  has  been 
circling  about  in  capricious  flights,  from  tower  to 
tower,  and  tree  to  tree.  Every  attempt  has  been  vain 
to  lure  him  back  by  scattering  grain  upon  the  roofs ; 
he  seems  to  have  lost  all  thought  of  home,  of  his  ten- 

^°  der  helpmate,  and  his  callow  young.  To  add  to  the 
anxiety  of  Dolores,  he  has  been  joined  by  two  robber 
pigeons,  whose  instinct  it  is  to  entice  wandering 
pigeons  to  their  own  dove-cotes.  The  fugitive,  like 
many  other  thoughtless  youths  on  their  first  launch- 

^^  ing  upon  the  world,  seems  quite  fascinated  with  these 
knowing  but  graceless  companions,  who  have  under- 
taken to  show  him  life,  and  introduce  him  to  society. 
He  has  been  soaring  with  them  over  all  the  roofs  and 
steeples  of    Granada.      A  thunder-storm  has   passed 

^  over  the  city,  but  he  has  not  sought  his  home  ;  night 
has  closed  in,  and  still  he  comes  not.  To  deepen  the 
pathos  of  the  affair,  the  female  pigeon,  after  remain- 
ing several  hours  on  the  nest  without  being  relieved, 
at  length  went  forth  to  seek  her  recreant  mate ;  but 

^  stayed  away  so  long  that  the  young  ones  perished  for 
want  of  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  the  parent  bosom. 
At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  word  was  brought  to 
Dolores  that  the  truant  bird  had  been  seen  upon  the 
towers  of  the  Generalife.     Now  it  happens  that  the 

^  Administrador  of  that  ancient  palace  has  likewise  a 
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dove-cote,  among  the  inmates  of  which  are  said  to  be 
two  or  three  of  these  inveigling  birds,  the  terror  of  all 
neighboring  pigeon-fanciers.  Dolores  immediately 
concluded  that  the  two  feathered  sharpers  who  had 
been  seen  with  her  fugitive  were  these  bloods  of  the  * 
Generalife.  A  council  of  war  was  forthwith  held  in 
the  chamber  of  Tia  Antonia.  The  Generalife  is  a  dis- 
tinct jurisdiction  from  the  Alhambra,  and  of  course 
some  punctilio,  if  not  jealousy,  exists  between  their 
custodians.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  send  *® 
P^pe,  the  stuttering  lad  of  the  gardens,  as  ambassador 
to  the  Administrador,  requesting  that  if  such  fugitive 
should  be  found  in  his  dominions,  he  might  be  given 
up  as  a  subject  of  the  Alhambra.  Pepe  departed 
accordingly,  on  his  diplomatic  expedition,  through 
the  moonlit  groves  and  avenues,  but  returned  in  an 
hour  with  the  afflicting  intelligence  that  no  such  bird 
was  to  be  found  in  the  dove-cote  of  the  Generalife. 
The  Administrador,  however,  pledged  his  sovereign 
word  that  if  such  vagrant  should  appear  there,  even  ^ 
at  midnight,  he  should  instantly  be  arrested  and  sent 
back  prisoner  to  his  little  black-eyed  mistress. 

Thus  stands  the  melancholy  affair,  which  has 
occasioned  much  distress  throughout  the  palace,  and 
has  sent  the  inconsolable  Dolores  to  a  sleepless  pillow.  ^ 

"  Sorrow  endureth  for  a  night,"  says  the  prov- 
erb, ''but  joy  Cometh  in  the  morning."  The  first 
object  that  met  my  eyes,  on  leaving  my  room  this 
morning,  was  Dolores,  with  the  truant  pigeon  in  her 
hands,  and   her   eyes   sparkling   with   joy.     He   had  * 
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appeared  at  an  early  hour  on  the  battlements,  hover- 
ing shyly  about  from  roof  to  roof,  but  at  length  entered 
the  window,  and  surrendered  himself  prisoner.  He 
gained  little  credit,  however,  by  his  return ;  for  the 

^  ravenous  manner  in  which  he  devoured  the  food  set 
before  him  showed  that,  like  the  prodigal  son,  he  had 
been  driven  home  by  sheer  famine.  Dolores  upbraided 
him  for  his  faithless  conduct,  calling  him  all  manners 
of  vagrant  names,  though,  womanlike,  she   fondled 

^^  him  at  the  same  time  to  her  bosom,  and  covered  him 
with  kisses.  I  observed  however,  that  she  had  taken 
care  to  clip  his  wings  to  prevent  all  future  soarings  ; — 
a  precaution  which  I  mention  for  the  benefit  of  all 
those  who  have  truant  lovers  or  wandering  husbands. 

^  More  than  one  valuable  moral  might  be  drawn  from 
the  story  of  Dolores  and  her  pigeon. 

Washington  Irving. 
From  *'Alhambra.'* 
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Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade ; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made  ; 
'^  There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 

Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care. 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As,  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet ; 
^  So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 
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What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays ; 
Boughs  where  the  thrush,  with  crimson  breast, 
Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest ;  * 

We  plant,  upon  the  sunny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  slielter  from  the  summer  shower. 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree?  *® 

Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  May- wind's  restless  wings. 
When,  from  the  orchard-row,  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee,  ^ 

Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room. 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June,  ^ 

And  redden  in  the  August  noon. 
And  drop,  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky. 

While  children  come,  with  cries  of  glee. 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass  ^ 

Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass. 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 
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And  when,  above  this  apple-tree, 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright, 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night. 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  o'er  flow  with  mirth, 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage  hearth. 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see. 
Heaped  with  the  grape  of  Cintra's  vine 
And  golden  orange  of  the  lime. 

The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 


The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar, 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view. 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew ; 
^  And  sojourners  beyond  the  sea 

Shall  think  of  childhood's  careless  day, 
And  long,  long  hours  of  summer  play. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
20  A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 

A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  gloom, 
And  loosen,  when  the  frost-clouds  lower, 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower. 
The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
^  Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie. 

The  summer's  songs,  the  autumn's  sigh, 
In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree. 
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And  time  shall  waste  this  apple-tree. 
Oh,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  ground  below, 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still?  ^ 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  stripes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  apple-tree? 

''  Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree?"  m 

The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say ; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem. 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them  : 

"A  poet  of  the  land  was  he,  ^ 

Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times ; 
'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes, 

On  planting  the  apple-tree." 

William  Cullkn  Bryant. 
From  Bryant's  Poetical  Works. 
Permi8iiwn  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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We  set   sail  from  Bristol  May  4th,  1699,  and  our 
voyage  at  first  was  very  prosperous.     It  would  not  be  * 
proper,  for  some  reasons,  to  trouble  the  reader  with 
the  particulars  of  our  adventures  in  those  seas ;  let  it 
suffice  to  inform  him  that  in  our  passage  from  thence 
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to  the  East  Indies  we  were  driven  by  a  violent  storm 
to  the  northwest  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By  an 
observation  we  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of 
thirty  degrees  two  minutes  south.  Twelve  of  our 
crew  were  dead  by  immoderate  labor  and  ill  food,  the 
rest  were  in  a  very  weak  condition.  On  the  fifth  of 
November,  which  was  the  beginning  of  summer  in 
those  parts,  the  weather  being  very  hazy,  the  seamen 
spied  a  rock,  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  ship  ; 
but  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  we  were  driven 
directly  upon  it,  and  immediately  split.  Six  of  the 
crew,  of  whom  I  was  one,  having  letdown  the  boat  into 
the  sea,  made  a  shift  to  get  clear  of  the  ship  and  the 
rock.  We  rowed,  by  my  computation,  about  three 
leagues,  till  we  were  able  to  work  no  longer,  being 
already  spent  with  labor  while  we  were  in  the  ship. 
We  therefore  trusted  ourselves  to  the  m^rcy  of  the 
waves,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  boat  was  over- 
set by  a  sudden  flurry  from  the  north.  What  became 
of  my  companions  in  the  boat,  as  well  as  those  who 
escaped  on  the  rock,  or  were  left  in  the  vessel,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  conclude  they  were  all  lost.  For  my  own 
part  I  swam  as  fortune  directed  me,  and  was  pushed 
forward  by  wind  and  tide.     I  often  let  my  legs  drop, 

'^  and  could  feel  no  bottom ;  but  when  I  was  almost 
gone,  and  able  to  struggle  no  longer,  I  found  myself 
within  my  depth,  and  by  this  time  the  storm  was 
much  abated.  The  declivity  was  so  small,  that  I 
walked  near  a  mile  before  I  got  to  the  shore^  which 

^  I  conjectured  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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I  then  advanced  forward  near  half  a  mile,  but  could 
not  discover  any  sign  of  houses  or  inhabitants ;  at 
least  I  was  in  so  weak  a  condition  that  I  did  not 
observe  them.  I  was  extremely  tired,  and  with  that, 
and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  ^ 
brandy  that  I  drank  as  I  left  the  ship,  I  found  myself 
much  inclined  to  sleep.  I  lay  down  on  the  grass, 
which  was  very  short  and  soft,  where  I  slept  sounder 
than  ever  I  remember  to  have  done  in  my  life,  and,  as 
I  reckoned,  above  nine  hours ;  for  when  I  awaked  it  *® 
was  just  daylight.  I  attempted  to  rise,  but  was  not 
able  to  stir ;  for  as  I  happened  to  lie  on  my  back,  I 
found  my  arms  and  legs  were  strongly  fastened  on 
each  side  to  the  ground  ;  and  my  hair,  which  was  long 
and  thick,  tied  down  in  the  same  manner.  I  likewise  ^^ 
felt  several  slender  ligatures  across  my  body,  from  my 
arm-pits  to  my  thighs.  I  could  only  look  upwards, 
the  sun  began  to  grow  hot,  and  the  light  offended  my 
eyes.  I  heard  a  confused  noise  about  me,  but  in  the 
posture  I  lay  could  see  nothing  except  the  sky.  In  a  ^ 
little  time  I  felt  something  alive  moving  on  my  left 
leg,  which  advancing  gently  forward  over  my  breast, 
came  almost  up  to  n^y  chin,  when,  bending  mine  eyes 
downwards  as  much  as  I  could  I  perceived  it  to  be  a 
human  creature  not  six  inches  high,  with  a  bow  and  ^ 
arrow  in  his  hands,  and  a  quiver  at  his  back.  In  the 
meantime  I  felt  at  least  forty  more  of  the  same  kind 
(as  I  conjectured)  followed  the  first.  I  was  in  the 
utmost  astonishment,  and  roared  so  loud,  that  they 
all  ran  back  in  a  fright ;  and  some  of  them,  as  I  was  ^ 
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afterwards  told,  were  hurt  with  the  falls  they  got  by- 
leaping  from  my  sides  upon  the  ground.  However, 
they  soon  returned,  and  one  of  them,  who  ventured  so 
far  as  to  get  a  full  sight  of  my  face,  lifting  up   his 

^  hands  and  eyes  by  way  of  admiration,  cried  out  in  a 
shrill  but  distinct  voice,  "  Hekinah  Degul ;"  the  others 
repeated  the  same  words  several  times,  but  I  then 
knew  not  what  they  meant.  I  lay  all  this  while,  as 
the    reader  may  believe,   in  great   uneasiness.      At 

*®  length,  struggling  to  get  loose,  I  had  the  fortune  to 
break  the  strings,  and  wrench  out  the  pegs  that 
fastened  my  left  arm  to  the  ground ;  for,  by  lifting  it 
up  to  my  face,  I  discovered  the  methods  they  had 
taken   to   bind  me,  and,  at   the   same  time,  with   a 

^^  violent  pull,  which  gave  me  excessive  pain,  I  a  little 
loosened  the  strings  that  tied  down  my  hair  on  the 
left  side,  so  that  I  was  just  able  to  turn  my  head  about 
two  inches ;  but  the  creatures  ran  off  a  second  time, 
before  I  could  seize  them,  whereupon  there  was  a  great 

^  shout  in  a  very  shrill  accent,  and  after  it  ceased  I 
heard  one  of  them  cry  aloud,  "  Tolgo  Phonac,"  when 
in  an  instant  I  felt  above  a  hundred  arrows  discharged 
on  my  left  hand,  which  pricked  me  like  so  many 
needles ;  and,  besides,  they  shot   another   flight   into 

^  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs  in  Europe,  whereof  many,  I 
suppose,  fell  on  my  body  (though  I  felt  them  not) ,  and 
some  on  my  face,  which  I  immediately  covered  with 
my  left  hand.  When  this  shower  was  over,  I  fell 
a-groaning  with  grief   and  pain,  and   then   striving 

^  again   to  get  loose,   they  discharged   another  volley 
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larger  than  the  first,  and  some  of    them   attempted 
with  spears  to  stick  me  in  the  sides  ;  but,  by  good  luck, 
I  had  on  me  a  buff  jerkin,  which   they  could   not  . 
pierce.     I  thought  it  the  most  prudent  method  to  lie 
still,   and   my  design  was  to  continue  so  till  night,    ^ 
when  my  left  hand  being  already  loose  I  could  easily 
free  myself.     And  as  for  the  inhabitants,  I  had  reason 
to  believe  I  might  be  a  match  for  the  greatest  armies 
they  could  bring  against  me,  if  they  were  all  of  the 
same  size  with  him  that  I  saw.     But  fortune  disposed  ^® 
otherwise  of  me.     When  the  people  observed  I  was 
quiet,  they  discharged  no  more  arrows ;  but  by  the 
noise  I  heard  I  knew  their  numbers  increased ;  and 
about  four  yards  from  me,  over  against  my  right  ear, 
I  heard  a  knocking  for  above  an  hour,  like  that  of  ^ 
people  at  work  ;  when,  turning  my  head  that  way  as 
well  as  the  pegs  and  strings  would  permit  me,  I  saw  a 
stage  erected  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground, 
capable  of  holding  four  of  the  inhabitants,  with  two 
or   three   ladders   to   mount  it,  from  whence  one  of  ^ 
them,  who  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  quality,  made  me 
a  long  speech,  whereof  I  understood  not  one  syllable. 
But  I  should  have  mentioned,  that  before  the  principal 
person  began  his  oration,  he  cried  out   three   times, 
' '  Langro   Dehul  san  ' '  (these  words  and  the  former  ^ 
were   afterwards   repeated    and    explained    to    me), 
whereupon  immediately  about  fifty  of  the  inhabitants 
came  and  cut  the  strings  that  fastened  the  left  side  of 
my  head,  which  gave  me  the  liberty  of  turning  it  to 
the  right,  and  of  observing  the  person  and  gesture  of  ^ 
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him  that  was  to  speak.  He  appeared  to  be  of  a  middle 
age,  and  taller  than  any  of  the  other  three  who 
attended  him,  whereof  one  was  a  page  that  held  up 
his  train,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  longer  than  my 
'^  middle  finger ;  the  other  two  stood  one  on  each  side 
to  support  him.  He  acted  every  part  of  an  orator, 
and  I  could  observe  many  periods  of  threatenings,  and 
others  of  promises,  pity  and  kindness.  I  answered  in 
a  few  words,  but  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  lift- 

*®  ing  up  my  left  hand  and  both  mine  eyes  to  the  sun.  as 
calling  him  for  a  witness  ;  and  being  almost  famished 
with  hunger,  having  not  eaten  a  morsel  for  some 
hours  before  I  left  the  ship,  I  found  the  demands  of 
nature  so  strong  upon  me  that  I  could  not  forbear 

^  showing  my  impatience  (perhaps  against  the  strict 
rules  of  decency)  by  putting  my  finger  frequently  on 
my  mouth,  to  signify  that  I  wanted  food.  The 
"Hurgo"  (for  so  they  call  a  great  lord,  as  I  after- 
wards learned)  understood  me  very  well.  He  descended 

^  from  the  stage,  and  commanded  that  several  ladders 
should  be  applied  to  my  side,  on  which  above  a  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  mounted,  and  walked  towards 
my  mouth,  laden  with  baskets  full  of  meat,  which 
had  been  provided,  and  sent  thither  by  the  king's 

^  orders  upon  the  first  intelligence  he  received  of  me. 
I  observed  there  wds  the  flesh  of  several  animals,  but 
could  not  distinguish  them  by  the  taste.  There  were 
shoulders,  legs  and  loins  shaped  like  those  of  mutton, 
and  very  well  dressed,  but  smaller  than  the  wings  of 

^  a  lark.     I  eat  them  by  two  or  three  at  a  mouthful, 
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and  took  three  loaves  at  a  time,  about  the  bigness  of 
musket  bullets.  They  supplied  me  as  they  could, 
showing  a  thousand  marks  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment at  my  bulk  and  appetite.  I  then  made  another 
sign  that  I  wanted*  drink.  They  found  by  my  eating  ^ 
that  a  small  quantity  would  not  suffice  me,  and,  being 
a  most  ingenious  people,  they  flung  up  with  great 
dexterity  one  of  their  largest  hogsheads,  then  rolled 
it  towards  my  hand,  and  beat  out  the  top  ;  I  drank  it 
off  at  a  draught,  which  I  might  well  do,  for  it  did  ^^ 
not  hold  half  a  pint,  and  tasted  like  a  small  wine  of 
Burgundy,  but  much  more  delicious.  They  brought 
me  a  second  hogshead,  which  I  drank  in  the  same 
manner,  and  made  signs  for  more,  but  they  had  none 
to  give  me.  When  I  had  performed  these  wonders,  *^ 
they  shouted  for  joy,  and  danced  upon  my  breast, 
repeating  several  times,  as  they  did  at  first,  ''Heki- 
nah  Degul."  They  made  me  a  sign  that  I  should 
throw  down  the  two  hogsheads,  but  first  warning  the 
people  below  to  stand  out  of  the  way,  crying  aloud,  ^ 
"  Borach  Mivola,"  and  when  they  saw  the  vessels  in 
the  air,  there  was  an  universal  shout  of  '^Hekinah 
Degul."  I  confess  I  was  often  tempted,  while  they 
were  passing  backwards  and  forwards  on  my  body,  to 
seize  forty  or  fifty  of  the  first  that  came  in  my  reach,  ^ 
and  dash  them  against  the  ground.  But  the  remem- 
brance of  what  I  had  felt,  which  probably  might  not 
be  the  worst  they  could  do,  and  the  promise  of  honor 
I  made  them,  for  so  I  interpreted  my  submissive 
behavior,  soon  drove  out  these  imaginations.     Besides,  ^ 
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I  now  considered  myself  as  bound  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  people  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much 
expense  and  magnificence.  However,  in  my  thoughts 
I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of 

^  these  diminutive  mortals,  who  durst  venture  to  mount 
and  walk  upon  my  body,  while  one  of  my  hands  was 
at  liberty,  without  trembling  at  the  very  sight  of  so 
prodigious  a  creature  as  I  must  appear  to  them.  After 
some  time,  when  they  observed  that  I  made  no  more 

*®  demand  for  meat,  there  appeared  before  me  a  person 
of  high  rank  from  his  Imperial  Majesty.  His  Excel- 
lency having  mounted  on  the  small  of  my  right  leg, 
advanced  forwards  up  to  my  face  with  about  a  dozen 
of  his  retinue,  and  producing  his  credentials  under 

^^  the  signet  royal,  which  he  applied  close  to  mine  eyes, 
spoke  about  ten  minutes,  without  any  signs  of  anger, 
but  with  a  kind  of  determinate  resolution,  often  point- 
ing forwards >  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was 
towards  the  capital  city,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 

^  whither  it  was  agreed  by  his  Majesty  in  Council  that 
I  must  be  conveyed.  I  answered  in  a  few  words,  but 
to  no  purpose,  and  made  a  sign  with  my  hand  that 
was  loose  putting  it  to  the  other  (but  over  his  Excel- 
lency's head  for  fear  of  hurting  him  or  his  train) ,  and 

^  then  to  my  own  head  and  body,  to  signify  that  I 
desired  my  liberty.  It  appeared  that  he  understood 
me  well  enough,  for  he  shook  his  head  by  way  of  dis- 
approbation, and  held  his  hand  in  a  posture  to  show 
that  I  must  be  carried  as  a  prisoner.     However,  he 

^  made  other  signs  to  let  me  understand  that  I  should 
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have  meat  and  drink  enough,  and  very  good  treat- 
ment ;  whereupon  I  once  more  thought  of  attempt- 
ing to  break  my  bonds,  but  again,  when  I  felt  the  smart 
of  their  arrows  upon  my  face  and  hands,  which  were 
all  in  blisters,  and  many  of  the  darts  still  sticking  in  * 
them,  and  observing  likewise  that  the  number  of  my 
enemies  increased,  I  gave  tokens  to  let  them  know 
that  they  might  do  with  me  what  they  pleased.  Upon 
this  the  '*  Hurgo  "  and  his  train  withdrew  with  much 
civility  and  cheerful  countenances.  Soon  after  I  heard  *° 
a  general  shout,  with  frequent  repetition  of  the  words, 
*'Peplom  Selan,"  and  I  felt  great  numbers  of  the 
people  on  my  left  side  relaxing  the  cords  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  was  able  to  turn  upon  my  right.  But 
before  this  they  had  daubed  my  face  and  both  my  **^ 
hands  with  a  sort  of  ointment  very  pleasant  to  the 
smell,  which  in  a  few  minutes  removed  all  the  smart 
of  their  arrows.  These  circumstances,,  added  to  the 
refreshment  I  had  received  by  their  victuals  and 
drink,  which  were  very  nourishing,  disposed  me  to  * 
sleep.  I  slept  about  eight  hours,  as  I  was  afterwards 
assured  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder,  for  the  physicians,  by 
the  emperor's  order,  had  mingled  a  sleepy  potion  in 
the  hogsheads  of  wine. 

It  seems  that  upon  the  first  moment  I  was  dis-  ^ 
covered  sleeping  on  the  ground  after  my  landing,  the 
emperor  had  early  notice  of  it  by  an  express,  and 
determined  in  council  that  I  should  be  tied  in  the 
manner  I  have  related  (which  was  done  in  the  night 
while  I  slept)  that  plenty  of  meat  and  drink  should  ^ 
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be  sent  to  me,  and  a  machine  prepared  to  carry  me  to 
the  capital  city. 

This  resolution  perhaps  may  appear  very  bold  and 
dangerous,  and  I  am  confident  would  not  be  imitated 
^  by  any  prince  in  Europe  on  the  like  occasion ;  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion  it  was  extremely  prudent  as  well 
as  generous.  For  supposing  these  people  had 
endeavored  to  kill  me  with  their  spears  and  arrows 
while  I  was  asleep,  I  should  certainly  awaked  with 
^®  the  first  sense  of  smart,  which  might  so  far  have 
roused  my  rage  and  strength,  as  to  have  enabled  me 
to  break  the  strings  wherewith  I  was  tied  ;  after  which, 
as  they  were  not  able  to  make  resistance,  so  they 
could  expect  no  mercy. 

These  people  are  most  excellent  mathematicians, 
and  arrived  to  a  great  perfection  in  mechanics  by  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  emperor,  who 
is  a  renowned  patron  of  learning.  This  prince  hath 
several  machines  fixed  on  wheels  for  the  carriage  of 
trees  and  other  great  weights.  He  often  builds  his 
largest  men  of  war,  whereof  some  are  nine  feet  long, 
in  the  woods  where  the  timber  grows,  and  has  them 
carried  on  these  engines  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
to  the  sea.  Five  hundred  carpenters  and  engineers 
were  immediately  set  at  work  to  prepare  the  greatest 
engine  they  had.  It  was  a  frame  of  wood  raised  three 
inches  from  the  ground,  about  seven  feet  long  and 
four  wide,  moving  upon  twenty-two  wheels.  The 
shout  I  heard  was  upon  the  arrival  of  this  engine, 
which  it  seems  set  out  in  four  hours  after  my  landing. 
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It  was  brought  parallel  to  me  as  I  lay.  But  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  was  to  raise  and  place  me  in  this  vehi- 
cle. Eighty  poles,  each  of  one  foot  high,  were  erected 
for  this  purpose,  and  very  strong  cords  of  the  bigness 
of  packthread  were  fastened  by  hooks  to  many  band- 
ages, which  the  workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck, 
my  hands,  my  body,  and  my  legs.  Nine  hundred  of 
the  strongest  men  were  employed  to  draw  up  these 
cords  by  many  pulleys  fastened  on  the  poles,  and  thus 
in  less  than  three  hours,  I  was  raised  and  flung  into 
the  engine,  and  there  tied  fast.  All  this  I  was  told, 
for  while  the  whole  operation  was  performing,  I  lay 
in  a  profound  sleep,  by  the  force  of  that  soporiferous 
medicine  infused  into  my  liquor.  Fifteen  hundred  of 
the  emperor's  largest  horses,  each  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  high,  were  employed  to  draw  me  towards 
the  metropolis,  which,  as  I  said,  was  half  a  mile 
distant. 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our  journey,  I 
awaked  by  a  very  ridiculous  accident ;  for  the  carriage 
being  stopped  a  while  to  adjust  something  that  was  out 
of  order,  two  or  three  of  the  young  natives  had  the 
curiosity  to  see  how  I  looked  when  I  was  asleep  ;  they 
climbed  up  into  the  engine,  and  advancing  very  softly 
to  my  face,  one  of  them,  an  oflicer  in  the  guards,  put 
the  sharp  end  of  his  half-pike  a  good  way  up  into  my 
left  nostril,  which  tickled  my  nose  like  a  straw,  and 
made  me  sneeze  violently ;  whereupon  they  stole  off 
unperceived,  and  it  was  three  weeks  before  I  knew  the 
cause  of  my  awaking  so  suddenly.     We  made  a  long 
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march  the  remaining  part  of  that  day,  and  rested  that 
night  with  five  hundred  guards  on  each  side  of  me, 
half  with  torches,  and  half  with  bows  and  arrows, 
ready  to  shoot  me  if  I  should  offer  to  stir.     The  next 

^  morning  at  sunrise  we  continued  our  march,  and 
arrived  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  city  gates 
about  noon.  The  emperor,  and  all  his  court  came  out 
to  meet  us,  but  his  great  officers  would  by  no  means 
suffer  his  majesty  to  endanger  his  person  by  mounting 

1^  on  my  body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  stopped,  there 
stood  an  ancient  temple,  esteemed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  having  been  polluted 
some  years   before   by   an   unnatural   murder,    was, 

^  according  to  the  zeal  of  those  people,  looked  on  as 
profane,  and  therefore  had  been  applied  to  common 
use,  and  all  the  ornaments  and  furniture  carried 
away.  In  this  edifice  it  was  determined  I  should 
lodge.     The   great  gate   fronting  to   the  north,  was 

^  about  four  feet  high,  and  almost  two  feet  wide, 
through  which  I  could  easily  creep.  On  each  side  of 
the  gate  was  a  small  window  not  above  six  inches 
from  the  ground :  into  that  on  the  left  side,  the 
king's  smiths  conveyed  fourscore  and  eleven  chains, 

^  like  those  that  hang  to  a  lady's  watch  iii  Europe, 
and  almost  as  large,  which  were  locked  to  my  left 
leg  with  six  and  thirty  padlocks.  Over  against  this 
temple,  on  t'other  side  of  the  great  highway,  at 
twenty  foot  distance,  there  was  a  turret  at  least  five 

^  foot  high.     Here  the  emperor  ascended  with  at  least 
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twenty  lords  of  his  court,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  me,  as  I  was  told,  for  I  could  not  see  them. 
It  was  reckoned  that  above  an  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  came  out  of  the  town  upon  the  same 
errand;  and  in  spite  of  my  guards,  I  believe  there 
could  not  be  fewer  than  ten  thousand,  at  several 
times,  who  mounted  upon  my  body  by  the  help  of 
ladders.  But  a  proclamation  was  soon  issued  to  for- 
bid it  upon  pain  of  death.  When  the  workmen  found 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  break  loose,  they  cut 
all  the  strings  that  bound  me ;  whereupon  I  rose  up 
with  as  melancholy  a  disposition  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
life.  But  the  noise  and  astonishment  of  the  people  at 
seeing  me  rise  and  walk  are  not  to  be  expressed.  The 
chains  that  held  my  left  leg  were  about  two  yards 
long,  and  gave  me  not  only  the  liberty  of  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  semicircle ;  but  being 
fixed  within  four  inches  of  the  gate,  allowed  me  to 
creep  in,  and  lie  at  my  full  length  in  the  temple. 

Jonathan  Swift. 
Frtym  '*  OuUiver's  Travels." 
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On  the  16th  day  of  June,  1703,  a  boy  on  the  topmast  '^ 
discovered  land.     On  the  17th  we  came  in  full  view  of 
a  great  island  or  continent  (for  we  knew  not  whether) 
on  the  south  side  whereof  was  a  small  neck  of  land 
jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  a  creek  too  shallow  to 
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hold  a  ship  of  above  one  hundred  tons.  We  cast 
anchor  within  a  league  of  this  creek,  and  our  captain 
sent  a  dozen  of  his  men  well  armed  in  the  long  boat, 
with   vessels   for  water,  if  any  could   be   found.     I 

^  desired  his  leave  to  go  with  them,  that  I  might  see 
the  country,  and  make  what  discoveries  I  could. 
When  we  came  to  land  we  saw  no  river  or  spring,  nor 
any  signs  of  inhabitants.  Our  men  therefore  wandered 
on  the  shore  to  find  out  some  fresh  water  near  the  sea, 

^®  and  I  walked  alone  about  a  mile  on  the  other  side, 
where  I  observed  the  country  all  barren  and  rocky.  I 
now  began  to  be  weary,  and  seeing  nothing  to  enter- 
tain my  curiosity,  I  returned  gently  down  to  the  creek 
and  the  sea  being  full  in  my  view,  I  saw  our  men 

^  already  got  into  the  boat,  and  rowing  for  life  to  the 
ship.  I  was  going  to  halloa  after  them,  although  it 
had  been  to  little  purpose,  when  I  observed  a  huge 
creature  walking  after  them  in  the  sea,  as  fast  as  he 
could  :  he  waded  not  much  deeper  than  his  knees,  and 

^  took  prodigious  strides  :  But  our  men  had  the  start  of 
him  half  a  league,  and  the  sea  thereabouts  being  full 
of  sharp-pointed  rocks,  the  monster  was  not  able  to 
overtake  the  boat.  This  I  was  afterwards  told,  for  I 
durst  not  stay  to  see  the   issue  of   that  adventure ; 

'^  but  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  the  way  I  first  went ;  and 
then  climbed  up  a  steep  hill,  which  gave  me  some 
prospect  of  the  country.  I  found  it  fully  cultivated  ; 
but  that  which  first  surprised  me  was  the  length  of 
the  grass,  which  in  those  grounds  that  seemed  to  be 

*  kept  for  hay,  was  above  twenty  foot  high. 
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I  fell  into  a  high  road,  for  so  I  took  it  to  be,  though 
it  served  to  the  inhabitants  only  as  a  foot-path  through 
a  field  of  barley.  Here  I  walked  on  for  some  time, 
but  could  see  little  on  either  side,  it  being  now  near 
harvest,  and  the  corn  rising  at  least  forty  foot.  I  ^ 
was  an  hour  walking  to  the  end  of  this  field,  which 
was  fenced  in  with  a  hedge  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  foot  high,  and  the  trees  so  lofty  that  I 
could  make  no  computation  of  their  altitude.  There 
was  a  stile  to  pass  from  this  field  into  the  next.  It  *^ 
had  four  steps,  and  a  stone  to  cross  over  when  you 
came  to  the  uppermost.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
climb  this  stile,  because  every  step  was  six  foot  high, 
and  the  upper  stone  above  twenty.  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  find  some  gap  in  the  hedge,  when  I  discovered  ^ 
one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  next  field,  advancing 
towards  the  stile,  of  the  same  size  with  him  whom  I 
saw  in  the  sea,  pursuing  our  boat.  He  appeared  as 
tall  as  an  ordinary  spire-steeple,  and  took  about  ten 
yards  at  every  stride,  as  near  as  I  could  guess.  I  was  ^ 
struck  with  the  utmost  fear  and  astonishment,  and 
ran  to  hide  myself  in  the  corn,  from  whence  I  saw 
him  at  the  top  of  the  stile,  looking  back  into  the  next 
field  on  the  right  hand,  and  heard  him  call  in  a  voice 
many  degrees  louder  than  a  speaking  trumpet ;  but  ^ 
the  noise  was  so  high  in  the  air,  that  at  first  I  certainly 
thought  it  was  thunder.  Whereupon  seven  monsters 
like  himself  came  towards  him  with  reaping-hooks  in 
their  hands,  each  hook  about  the  largeness  of  six 
scythes.     These  people  were  not  so  well  clad  as  the  ^ 
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first,  whose  servants  or  laborers  they  seemed  to  be : 
for  upon  some  words  he  spoke,  they  went  to  reap  the 
corn  in  the  field  where  I  lay.  I  kept  from  them  at  as 
great  a  distance  as  I  could,  but  was  forced  to  move 

^  with  extreme  difliculty,  for  the  stalks  of  the  corn  were 
sometimes  not  above  a  foot  distant,  so  that  I  could 
hardly  squeeze  my  body  betwixt  them.  I  made  a 
shift  to  go  forward  till  I  came  to  a  part  of  the  field 
where  the  corn  had  been  laid  by  the  rain  and  wind. 

'®  Here  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  advance  a  step  ;  for 
the  stalks  were  so  interwoven  that  I  could  not  creep 
through,  and  the  beards  of  the  fallen  ears  so  strong 
and  pointed  that  they  pierced  through  my  clothes  into 
my  flesh.     At  the  same  time  I  heard  the  reapers  not 

^^  above  a  hundred  yards  behind  me.  Being  quite  dis- 
pirited with  toil,  and  wholly  overcome  by  grief  and 
despair,  I  lay  down  between  two  ridges,  and  heartily 
wished  I  might  there  end  my  days.  I  bemoaned  my 
desolate  widow  and  fatherless  children.     I  lamented 

^  my  own  folly  and  willfulness  in  attempting  a  second 
voyage  against  the  advice  of  all  my  friends  and  rela- 
tions. In  this  terrible  agitation  of  mind  I  could  not 
forbear  thinking  of  Lilliput  whose  inhabitants  looked 
upon  me  as  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  appeared  in 

^  the  world :  where  I  was  able  to  draw  an  imperial  fleet 
in  my  hand,  and  perform  those  other  actions  which 
will  be  recorded  for  ever  in  the  chronicles  of  that 
empire,  while  posterity  shall  hardly  believe  them, 
although  attested  by  millions.    I  reflected  what  amor- 

^  tification  it  must  prove  to  me  to  appear  as  inconsider- 
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able  in  this  nation  as  a  single  Lilliputian  would  be 
among  us.  For  this  I  conceived  was  to  be  the  least 
of  my  misfortunes :  for,  as  human  creatures  are  ob- 
served to  be  morfe  savage  and  cruel  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  what  could  I  expect  but  to  be  a  morsel  in  ^ 
the  mouth  of  the  first  among  these  enormous  barba- 
rians that  should  happen  to  seize  me?  Undoubtedly 
philosophers  are  in  the  right  when  they  tell  us,  that 
nothing  is  great  or  little  otherwise  than  by  compari- 
son. It  might  have  pleased  fortune  to  let  the  Lillipu-  *® 
tians  find  some  nation,  where  the  people  were  as 
diminutive  with  respect  to  them,  as  they  were  to  me. 
And  who  knows  but  that  even  this  prodigious  race  of 
mortals  might  be  equally  overmatched  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  world,  whereof  we  have  yet  no  discovery?  *^ 

Scared  and  confounded  as  I  was,  I  could  not  for- 
bear going  on  with  these  reflections,  when  one  of  the 
reapers  approaching  within  ten  yards  of  the  ridge 
where  I  lay,  made  me  apprehend  that  with  the  next 
step  I  should  be  squashed  to  death  under  his  foot,  or  ^ 
cut  in  two  with  his  reaping-hook.  And  therefore 
when  he  was  again  about  to  move,  I  screamed  as  loud 
as  fear  could  make  me.  Whereupon  the  huge  creat- 
ure trod  short,  and  looking  round  about  under  him 
for  some  time,  at  last  espied  me  as  I  lay  on  the  ^ 
ground.  He  considered  a  while  with  the  caution  of 
one  who  endeavors  to  lay  hold  on  a  small  dangerous 
animal  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  not  be  able 
either  to  scratch  or  to  bite  him,  as  I  myself  have  some* 
times  done  with  a  weasel  in  England.    At  length  he  ^ 
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ventured  to  take  me  up  between  his  fore  finger  and 
thumb,  and  brought  me  witliin  three  yards  of  his 
eyes,  that  he  might  behold  my  shape  more  perfectly. 
I  guessed  his  meaning,  and  my  good  fortune  gave  me 

^  so  much  presence  of  mind,  that  I  resolved  not  to 
struggle  in  the  least  as  he  held  me  in  the  air,  about 
sixty  foot  from  the  ground,  although  he  grievously 
pinched  my  sides,  for  fear  I  should  slip  through  his 
fingers.      All   I   ventured   was    to   raise    mine    eyes 

*®  towards  the  sun,  and  place  my  hands  together  in  a 
supplicating  posture,  and  to  speak  some  words  in  an 
humble  melancholy  tone,  suitable  to  the  condition  I 
then  was  in.  For  I  apprehended  every  moment  that 
he  would  dash  me  against  the  ground,  as  we  usually 

^^  do  any  little  hateful  animal  which  we  have  a  mind  to 
destroy.  But  my  good  star  would  have  it,  that  he 
appeared  pleased  with  my  voice  and  gestures,  and 
began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  curiosity,  much  wonder- 
ing to  hear  me  pronounce  articulate  words,  although 

^  he  could  not  understand  them.  In  the  meantime  I 
was  not  able  to  forbear  groaning  and  shedding  tears, 
and  turning  my  head  towards  my  sides  ;  letting  him 
know,  as  well  as  I  could,  how  cruelly  I  was  hurt  by 
the  pressure  of  his  thumb  and  finger.     He  seemed  to 

^  apprehend  my  meaning ;  for,  lifting  up  the  lappet  of 
his  coat,  he  put  me  gently  into  it,  and  immediately 
ran  along  with  me  to  his  master,  who  was  a  substan- 
tial farmer,  and  the  same  person  I  had  first  seen  in 
the  field. 

**        The  farmer  having  (as  I  supposed  by  their  talk) 
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received  such  an  account  of  me  as  his  servant  could 
give  him,  took  a  piece  of  a  small  straw,  about  the  size 
of  a  walking  staff,  and  therewith  lifted  up  the  lappets 
of  my  coat ;  which  it  seems  lie  thought  to  be  some 
kind  of  covering  that  nature  had  given  me.  He  blew  ® 
my  hairs  aside  to  take  a  better  view  of  my  face.  He 
called  his  hinds  about  him,  and  asked  them  (as  I 
afterwards  learned)  whether  they  had  ever  seen  in  the 
fields  any  little  creature  that  resembled  me  ?  He  then 
placed  me  softly  on  the  ground  upon  all  four,  but  I  *® 
got  immediately  up,  and  walked  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards,  to  let  those  people  see  I  had  no  intent  to  run 
away.  They  all  sat  down  in  a  circle  about  me,  the 
better  to  observe  my  motions.  I  pulled  off  my  hat, 
and  made  a  low  bow  towards  the  farmer.  I  fell  on  ^ 
my  knees,  and  lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes,  and  spoke 
several  words  as  loud  as  I  could :  I  took  a  purse  of 
gold  out  of  my  pocket,  and  humbly  presented  it  to 
him.  He  received  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  then 
applied  it  close  to  his  eyes,  to  see  what  it  was,  and  ^ 
afterwards  turned  it  several  times  with  the  point  of  a 
pin,  (which  he  took  out  of  his  sleeve,)  but  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  Whereupon  I  made  a  sign  that  he 
should  place  his  hand  on  the  ground.  I  took  the 
purse,  and  opening  it,  poured  all  the  gold  into  his  ^ 
palm.  There  were  six  Spanish  pieces  of  four  pistoles 
each,  besides  twenty  or  thirty  smaller  coins.  I  saw 
him  wet  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  upon  his  tongue, 
and  take  up  one  of  my  largest  pieces,  and  then  another, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  ignorant  what  they  were.     He  ^ 
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made  me  a  sign  to  put  them  again  into  my  purse,  arid 
the  purse  again  into  my  pocket,  which  after  offering 
to  him  several  times,  I  thought  it  best  to-  do. 

The  farmer  by  this  time  was  convinced  I  must  be  a 

5  rational  creature.  He  spoke  often  to  me,  but  the 
sound  of  his  voice  pierced  my  ears  like  that  of  a 
water-mill,  yet  his  words  were  articulate  enough.  I 
answered  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  several  languages, 
and  he  often  laid  his  ear  within  two  yards  of  me ; 

*®  but  all  in  vain,  for  we  were  wholly  unintelligible  to 
each  other.  He  then  sent  his  servants  to  their  work, 
and  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
doubled  and  spread  it  on  his  left  hand,  which  he 
placed  flat  on  the  ground,  with  the  palm  upwards, 

15  making  me  a  sign  to  step  into  it,  as  I  could  easily  do, 
for  it  was  not  above  a  foot  in  thickness.  I  thouglit  it 
my  part  to  obey,  and  for  fear  of  falling,  laid  myself 
at  length  upon  the  handkerchief,  with  the  remainder 
of  which  he  lapped  me  up  to  the  head  for  further 

2»  security,  and  in  this  manner  carried  me  home  to  his 
house.  There  he  called  his  wife,  and  showed  me  to 
her ;  but  she  screamed  and  ran  back,  as  women  in 
England  do  at  the  siglit  of  a  toad  or  a  spider.  How- 
ever, when  she  had  a  while  seen  my  behavior,  and 

25  liow  well  I  observed  the  signs  lier  husband  made,  she 
was  soon  reconciled,  and  by  degrees  grew  extremely 
tender  of  me. 

It  was  about  twelve  at  noon,  and  a  servant  brought 
in  dinner.     It  was  only  one  substantial  dish  of  meat 

^  (fit  for  the  plain  condition  of  an  husbandman)  in  a 
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dish  of  about  four  and  twenty  foot  diameter.  The 
company  were  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  three  children, 
and  an  old  grandmother.  When  they  were  sat  down, 
the  farmer  placed  me  at  some  distance  from  him  on 
the  table,  which  was  thirty  foot  high  from  the  floor.  ^ 
I  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  kept  as  far  as  I  could 
from  the  edge  from  fear  of  falling.  The  wife  minced 
a  bit  of  meat,  then  crumbled  some  bread  on  a 
trencher,  and  placed  it  before  me.  I  made  her  a  low 
bow,  took  out  my  knife  and  fork,  and  fell  to  eat,  which  *® 
gave  them  exceeding  delight.  The  mistress  sent  her 
maid  for  a  small  dram-cup,  which  held  about  three 
gallons,  and  filled  it  with  drink,  I  took  up  the  vessel 
with  much  difficulty  in  both  hands,  and  in  a  most 
respectful  manner  drank  to  her  ladyship's  health,  ^ 
expressing  the  words  as  loud  as  I  could  in  English, 
which  made  the  company  lau^h  so  heartily,  that  I  was 
almost  deafened  with  the  noise.  This  liquor  tasted 
like  a  small  cider,  and  was  not  unpleasant.  Then 
the  master  made  me  a  sign  to  come  to  his  trencher-  *^ 
side  ;  but  as  I  walked  on  the  table,  being  in  great  sur- 
prise all  the  time,  as  the  indulgent  reader  will  easily 
conceive  and  excuse,  I  happened  to  stumble  against  a 
crust,  and  fell  flat  on  my  face,  but  received  no  hurt. 
I  got  up  immediately,  and  observing  the  good  people  ^ 
to  be  in  much  concern,  I  took  my  hat  (which  I  held 
under  my  arm  out  of  good  manners)  and  waving  it 
over  my  head,  made  three  huzzas,  to  show  I  had  got 
no  mischief  by  my  fall.  But  advancing  forwards 
toward  my  master  (as  I  shall  henceforth  call  him)  his  ^ 
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youngest  son  who  sat  next  him,  an  arch  boy  of  about 
ten  years  old,  took  me  up  by  the  legs,  and  held  me  so 
high  in  the  air,  that  I  trembled  in  eV^ry  limb ;  but 
his  father  snatched  me  from  him,  and  at  the  same 

^  time  gave  him  such  a  box  on  the  left  ear,  as  would 
have  felled  an  European  troop  of  horse  to  the  earth, 
ordering  him  to  be  taken  from  the  table.  But  being 
afraid  the  boy  might  owe  me  a  spite,  and  well  remem- 
bering   how  mischievous     all     children    among    us 

^°  naturally  are  to  sparrows,  rabbits,  young  kittens,  and 
puppy  dogs,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  pointing  to  the 
boy,  made  my  master  to  understand,  as  well  as  I 
could,  that  I  desired  his  son  might  be  pardoned.  The 
father  complied,  and  the  lad  took   his   seat   again ; 

^  whereupon  I  went  to  him  and  kissed  his  hand,  which 
my  master  took,  and  made  him  stroke  me  gently 
with  it. 

In  the  midst  of  dinner,  my  mistress's  favorite  cat 
leaped  into  her  lap.     I  heard  a  noise  behind  me  like 

^  that  of  a  dozen  stocking- weavers  at  work  ;  and  turn- 
ing my  head,  I  found  it  proceeded  from  the  purring 
of  this  animal,  who  seemed  to  be  three  times  larger 
than  an  ox,  as  I  computed  by  the  view  of  her  head, 
and  one  of  her  paws,  while  her  mistress  was  feeding 

^  and  stroking  her.  The  fierceness  of  this  creature's 
countenance  altogether  discomposed  me,  though  I 
stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  above  fifty  foot 
off,  and  although  my  mistress  held  her  fast  for  fear 
she  might  give  a  spring,  and  seize  me  in  her  talons. 

^  But  it  happened  there  was  no  danger,   for  the  cat 
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took  not  the  least  notice  of  me  when  my  master 
placed  me  within  three  yards  of  her.  And  as  I  have 
•been'  always  told,  and  found  true  by  experience  in  my 
travels,  that  flying,  or  discovering  fear  before  a  fierce 
animal,  is  a  certain  way  to  make  it  pursue  or  attack 
you,  so  I  resolved  in  this  dangerous  juncture  to  show 
no  manner  of  concern.  I  walked  with  intrepidity 
five  or  six  times  before  the  very  head  of  the  cat,  and 
came  within  half  a  yard  of  her  ;  whereupon  she  drew 
herself  back,  as  if  she  were  more  afraid  of  me.  I 
had  less  apprehension  concerning  the  dogs,  whereof 
three  or  four  came  into  the  room,  as  it  is  usual  in 
farmers'  houses ;  one  of  which  was  a  mastiff,  equal 
in  bulk  to  four  elephants,  and  a  greyhound  somewhat 
taller  than  the  mastiff,  but  not  so  large. 

When  dinner  was  almost  done,  the  nurse  came  in 
with  a  child  of  a  year  old  in  her  arms,  who  immedi- 
ately spied  me,  and  began  a  squall  that  you  might 
have  heard  from  London  Bridge  to  Chelsea,  after  the 
usual  oratory  of  infants,  to  get  me  for  a  plaything. 
The  mother,  out  of  pure  indulgence  took  me  up,  and 
put  me  towards  the  child,  who  presently  seized  me  by 
the  middle,  and  got  my  head  in  his  mouth,  where  I 
roared  so  loud  that  the  urchin  was  frighted,  and  let 
me  drop,  and  I  should  infallibly  have  broke  my  neck 
if  the  mother  had  not  held  her  apron  under  me. 

When  dinner  was  done,  my  master  went  out  to  his 
laborers,  and  as  I  could  discover  by  his  voice  and  ges- 
ture, gave  his  wife  a  strict  charge  to  take  care  of  me. 
I  was  very  much  tired  and  disposed  to  sleep,  which  ^ 
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my  mistress  perceiving,  she  put  me  on  her  own  bed, 
and  covered  me  with  a  clean  white  handkerchief,  but 
larger  and  coarser  than  the  mainsail  of  ta  man-of-war. 
I  slept  about  two  hours,  and  dreamed  I  was  at 
^  home  with  my  wife  and  children,  which  aggravated 
my  sorrows  when  I  awaked  and  found  myself  alone  in 
a  vast  room,  between  two  and  three  hundred  foot 
wide,  and  above  two  hundred  high  lying  in  a  bed 
twenty  yards  wide. 

*®  I  hope  the  gentle  reader  will  excuse  me  for  dwell- 
ing on  these  and  the  like  particulars,  which  however 
insignificant  they  may  appear  to  groveling  vulgar 
minds,  yet  will  certainly  help  a  philosopher  to  enlarge 
liis  thoughts  and  imagination,  and  apply  them  to  the 

^^  benefit  of  public  as  well  as  private  life,  which  was  my 
sole  design  in  presenting  this  and  other  accounts  of 
my  travels  to  the  world,  wherein  I  have  been  chiefly 
studious  of  truth,  without  affecting  any  ornaments  of 
learning  or  of  style.     But  the  whole  scene  of  this  voy- 

^  age  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind,  and  is 
so  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory,  that  in  committing  it 
to  paper  I  did  not  omit  one  material  circumstance. 
However,  upon  a  strict  review,  I  blotted  out  several 
passages  of  less  moment  which  were  in  my  first  copy, 

®  for  fear  of  being  censured  as  tedious  and  trifling, 
whereof  travelers  are  often,  perhaps  not  without  jus- 
tice, accused. 

Jonathan  Swift. 
From  "  Oulliver*8  Travels," 
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TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue' 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye  ^ 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide,  ^^ 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean-side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air —  ^^ 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near.  20 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  tliy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 
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Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 
From  BryanVR  Poetical  WorliS. 
PermiiiHion  of  D.  Ap^f)let^m  <fc  Co. 
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Among  the  artists  that  had  been  allured  into  the 

*^  happy  valley,  to  labor   for  the   accommodation   and 

pleasure  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  man  eminent  for  his 

knowledge  of  the  mechanic  powers,  who  had  contrived 

many   engines   both   of    use   and    recreation.     By  a 

wheel,  which  the  stream  turned,  he  forced  the  water 

*^  into  a  tower,  whence  it  was  distributed   to  all   the 

apartments  of  the  palace.     He  erected  a  pavilion  in 

the  garden,  around  which  he  kept  the  air  always  cool 

by  artificial  showers.     One  of  the  groves  appropriated 

to  the   ladies  was  ventilated  by  fans,  to  which   the 

^  rivulet  that  ran  through  it  gave  a  constant  motion ; 

and  instruments  of  soft  music  were  placed  at  proper 

distances,  of  which  some  played  by  the  impulse  of  the 

wind,  and  some  by  the  i^ower  of  tlie  stream. 
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This  artist  was  sometimes  visited  by  Rasselas,  who 
was  pleased  with  every  kind  of  knowledge,  imagining 
that  the  time  would  come  when  all  his  acquisitions 
"shotlld  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  open  world.     He  came 
one  day  to  amuse  himself  in  his  usual  manner,  and  ^ 
found  the  master  busy  in  building  a  sailing  chariot ; 
he  saw  that  the  design  was  practicable  on  a  level  sur- 
face, and  with  expressions  of  great  esteem  solicited 
its  completion.      The  workman  was  pleased  to  find 
himself  so  much  regarded  by  the  prince,  and  resolved  ^^ 
to  gain  yet  higher  honors.     *'Sir,"  said  he,   **you 
have  seen  but  a  small  part  of   what   the   mechanic 
sciences  can  perform.     I  have  been  long  of  opinion, 
tliat  instead  of  the  tardy  conveyance  of    ships   and 
chariots,  man  might  use   the   swifter   migration    of  ^ 
wings ;  that  the  fields  of  air  are  open  to  knowledge, 
and  that  only  ignorance  and  idleness  need  crawl  upon 
the  ground." 

This  hint  rekindled  the  prince's  desire  of  passing 
the  mountains  ;  having  seen  what  the  mechanist  had  '^ 
already  performed,  he  was  willing  to  fancy  that  he 
could  do  more,  yet  resolved  to'  inquire  further,  before 
he  suff'ered  hope  to  afflict  him  by  disappointment. 
'*I  am  afraid,"  said  he  to  the  artist,  '' that  your 
imagination  prevails  over  your  skill,  and  that  you  now  ^ 
tell  me  rather  what  you  wish  than  what  you  know. 
Every  animal  has  his  element  assigned  to  him ;  the 
birds  have  the  air,  and  man  and  beasts  the  earth." 
''So,"  replied  the  mechanist,  ''fishes  have  the 
water,  in  which  yet  beasts  can  swim  by  nature,  and  ^ 
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men  by  art.  He  that  can  swim  needs  not  despair  to 
fly  :  to  swim  is  to  fly  in  a  grosser  fluid,  and  to  fly  is 
to  swim  in  a  subtler.  We  are  only  to  proportion  our 
power  of  resistance  to  the  different  density  of  matter 

^  through  which  we  are  to  pass.     You  will  be  necessarily 

upborne  by  the  air,  if  you  can  renew  any  impulse  upon 

it  faster  than  the  air  can  recede  from  the  pressure." 

''  But  the  exercise  of  swimming,"  said  the  prince, 

"is    very  laborious,  the    strongest    limbs    are    soon 

^^  wearied ;  I  am  afraid  the  act  of  flying  will  be  yet 
more  violent,  and  wings  will  be  of  no  great  use  unless 
we  can  fly  further  than  we  can  swim." 

"The  labor  of  rising  from  the  ground,"  said  the 
artist,  "will  be  great,   as  we  see  it   in   the  heavier 

^  domestic  fowls  ;  but  as  we  mount  higher,  the  earth's 
attraction  and  the  body's  gravity  will  be  gradually 
diminished,  till  we  shall  arrive  at  a  region  where  the 
man  will  float  in  the  air  without  any  tendency  to  fall ; 
no  care  will  then  be  necessary  but  to  move  forwards, 

^  which  the  gentlest  impulse  will  effect.  You,  sir, 
whose  curiosity  is  so  extensive,  will  easily  conceive 
with  what  pleasure  a  philosopher,  furnished  with 
wings,  and  hovering  in  the  sky,  would  see  the  earth 
and  all  its  inhabitants  rolling  beneath  him  and  pre- 

^  senting  to  him  successively,  by  its  diurnal  motion,  all 
the  countries  within  the  same  parallel.  How  must 
it  amuse  the  pendant  spectator  to  see  the  moving 
scene  of  land  and  ocean,  cities  and  deserts  I  To  sur- 
vey with  equal  serenity  the  marts  of  trade  and  the 

*  fields  of  battle,  mountains  infested  by  barbarians,  and 
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fruitful  regions  gladdened  by  plenty  and  lulled  by 
peace !  How  easily  shall  we  then  trace  the  Nile 
through  all  his  passage,  pass  over  to  distant  regions, 
and  examine  the  face  of  Nature  from  one  extremity  of 
the  earth  to  the  other !"  ^ 

"All  this,"  said  the  prince,  '*  is  much  to  be 
desired,  but  I  am  afraid  no  man  will  be  able  to 
breathe  in  these  regions  of  speculation  and  tranquil- 
lity. I  have  been  told,  that  respiration  is  difficult 
upon  lofty  mountains,  yet  from  these  precipices,  *° 
though  so  high  as  to  produce  great  tenuity  of  air,  it  is 
very  easy  to  fall ;  therefore  I  suspect  that,  from  any 
height  where  life  can  be  supported,  there  may  be  dan- 
ger of  too  quick  descent." 

"  Nothing, "  replied  the  artist,  ''will  ever  be  at- ^ 
tempted,  if  all  possible  objections  must  be  first  over- 
come.    If  you  will  favor  my  project,  I  will  try  the  first 
flight   at   my   own   hazard.     I   have   considered    the 
structure  of  all  volant  animals,  and  find  the  folding 
continuity  of  the  bat's  wings  most   easily  accommo-  ^ 
dated  to  the  human  form.     Upon  this  model  I  shall 
begin  my  task  to-morrow,  and  in  a  year  expect  to 
tower  into  the  air  beyond  the  malice  and  pursuit  of 
man.     But  I  will  work  only  on  this  condition,  that 
tlie  art  shall  not  be  divulged,  and  that  you  shall  not  ^ 
require  me  to  make  wings  for  any  but  ourselves." 

' '  Why, ' '  said  Rasselas,  ' '  should  you  envy  others  so 
great  an  advantage?  All  skill  ought  to  be  exerted  for 
universal  good  ;  every  man  has  owed  much  to  others, 
and  ought  to  repay  tlie  kindness  he  has  received."         ^ 
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''If  men  were  all  virtuous,"  returned  the  artist, 
"I  should  with  great  alacrity  teach  them  all  to  fly. 
But  what  would  be  the  security  of  the,  good,  if  the 
bad  could  at  pleasure  invade  them  from  the  sky? 
^*  Against  an  army  sailing  through  the  clouds,  neither 
Avails,  nor  mountains,  nor  seas,  could  afford  any 
security.  A  flight  of  northern  savages  might  hover  in 
the  wind,  and  light  at  once  with  irresistible  violence 
upon  the  capital  of  a  fruitful  region  that  was  rolling 

*°  under  them.  Even  this  valley,  the  retreat  of  princes, 
the  abode  of  happiness,  might  be  violated  by  the  sud- 
den descent  of  some  of  the  naked  nations  that  swarm 
on  the  coast  of  the  southern  sea." 

The  prince  promised  secrecy,  and  waited  for  the 

^^  performance,  not  wholly  hopeless  of  success.  He 
visited  the  work  from  time  to  time,  observed  its 
progress,  and  remarked  many  ingenious  contrivances 
to  facilitate  motion,  and  to  unite  levity  with  strength. 
The  artist  was  every  day  more  certain  that  he  should 

^  leave  vultures  and  eagles  behind  him,  and  the  con- 
tagion of  his  confidence  seized  upon  the  prince. 

In  a  year  the  wings  were  finished,  and  on  a 
morning  appointed  the  makei:  appeared,  furnished 
for   flight,    on   a  little    promontory;    he   waved  his 

^  pinions  awhile  to  gather  air,  then  leaped  from  his 
stand,  and  in  an  instant  dropped  into  the  lake.  His 
wings,  which  were  of  no  use  in  the  air,  sustained  him 
in  the  water,  and  the  prince  drew  him  to  land,  half 
dead  with  terror  and  vexation. 

Samuel  Johnson. 
From  *'Ra88ela8." 
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THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of 

wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible 

swift  sword :  ^ 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  cir- 
cling camps ; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  tlie  evening  dews 
and  damps ;  *® 

I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and 
flaring  lamps : 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel : 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  ** 

grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with 

his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the   trumpet  that  shall  never  20 
call  retreat ; 

He  is  sifting' out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judg- 
ment-seat ; 
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Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!    be  jubilant, 
my  feet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Clirist  was  born  across  the  sea, 
°  With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and 
me ; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,   let  us  die  to  make 
men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 


BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 

w  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious 
actions  is  most  safely  deposited  in  the  universal 
remembrance  of  mankind.  We  know,  that  if  we 
could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend,  not  only  till  it 
reached  the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  thfem,  its  broad 

^  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which,  in 
an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over 
the  earth,  and  which  history  charges  itself  with 
making  known  to  all  future  times.  We  know  that  no 
inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad  than  the  earth 

20  itself  can  carry  information  of  the  events  we  com- 
memorate where  it  has  not  already  gone  ;  and  that  no 
^  structure,  which  shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  let- 
ters and  knowledge  among  men,  can  prolong  tlie 
memorial.     But  our  object  is,  by  this  edifice,  to  show 

26  our  own  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  imf)ortance  of  the 
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acliicvemeiits  of  our  ancestors ;    and,    by  presenting 
this  work  of  gratitude  to  tlie  eye,  to  keep  alive  sinai- 
lar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the 
l^rinciples   of    the   Revolution.     Human   beings    are 
composed,  not  of  reason   only,    but   of  imagination   ^ 
also,  and  sentiment ;  and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor 
misapplied  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
giving  right   direction   to   sentiments,    and    opening 
proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.     Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate  national  hos-  ^° 
tility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  military  spirit.     It  is 
higher,   purer,  nobler.     We  consecrate  our  work  to 
the  spirit  of  national  independence,  and  we  wish  that 
the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it   for  ever.     We 
rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured  ^^ 
benefit  which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land,  and 
of  the  happy  influences  which  have  been  produced,  by 
the  same  events,  on  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must 
forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.    We  wish  that  ^ 
whosoever,  in   all   coming  time,  shall  turn   his   eye 
hither,  may  behold   tluit   the  place   is  not  undistin- 
guished where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution 
was  fought.     We  wish  that  this  structure  may  pro- 
claim the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event  to  ^ 
every  class   and  every  age.     We  wish  that   infancy 
may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal 
lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it, 
and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  suggests. 
We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud,  ^ 
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in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  clays 
of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  upon  all  nations, 
must  be  expected  to  come  upon  us  also,  desponding 
patriotism   may   turn   its   eyes    hitherward,  and    be 

^  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  power 
are  still  strong.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising 
towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many 
temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  pro- 
duce, in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  dependence  and 

^®  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  to  the 
sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first 
to  gladden  him  who  revisits  it,  may  be  something 
which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of 
his    country.      Let  it  rise  !    let  it  rise,   till   it   meet 

^  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the 

morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on 

its  summit. 

Daniel  Webster. 
From  the  ''First  Bunker  Hill  Oratimi.'' 


TO  A  MOUSE. 

ON  TURNING  HER  UP  IN  HER  NEST  WITH  THE  PLOUGH,  NOVEMBER,  1785. 

Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
0,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
20  "T^hou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  ! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattle  ! 
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I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-born  companion,  " 

An'  fellow-mortal ! 

I  doubt  na,  whiles,  but  thou  may  thieve  ;• 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  ! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request : 
I'll  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  lave, 

And  never  miss't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin' ! 
An'  nae thing,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin', 

Baith  snell  an'  keen  ! 


Tliou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  and  waste, 

An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast,  ^o 

An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till  crash  !  the  cruel  coulter  passed, 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble,  ^ 

Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  ! 
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Now  thou's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreucli  cauld  I 

But,  Mousie,  thou  are  np  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain. 

For  promised  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blessed,  compared  wi'  me ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  Och  !     I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear ! 

RoBKRT  Burns. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

ON  TURNING  ONE  DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOUGH,  IN  APRIL,  1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 
^  Thy  slender  stem. 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r. 
Thou  bonny  gem. 
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Alas!  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonny  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'  speckled  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  tlie  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birtli ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  tlie  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield, 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  ^va's  maun  shield, 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  his  tie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies  ! 


Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard,  ^ 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred ! 


ao 
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Unskillful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 


Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giv'n, 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  have  striv'n, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  rais'ry's  brink, 
Till  wrenched  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruined,  sink ! 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date  ; 
Stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  bo  thy  doom  ! 

KuBKKT  Burns. 


OF  A  GOOD  AND  PEACEABLE  MAN. 

First,  keep  thyself  in  peace  and  then  shalt  thou 
be  able  to  make  peace  among  others. 

A  peaceable  man  doth  more  good  than  he  that  is 
^  well  learned. 

A  passionate   man  draweth  even  good  into  evil, 
and  easily  believeth  the  worst. 
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A  good  and  peaceable  man  turneth  all  things  to  good. 

He  that  is  in  peace,  is  not  suspicious  of  any.  But 
he  that  is  discontented  and  troubled,  is  tossed  with 
divers  suspicions :  he  is  neither  quiet  himself,  nor 
suffereth  others  to  be  quiet.  ^ 

He  often  speaketh  thai  which  he  ought  not  to 
speak ;  and  leaveth  undone  that  which  it  were  more 
expedient  for  him  to  do. 

He  considereth  what  others  are  bound  to  do,  and 
neglecteth  that  which  he  is  bound  to  do  himself.  *® 

First,  therefore,  have  a  careful  zeal  over  thyself, 
and  then  thou  mayest  justly  show  thyself  zealous  also 
of  thy  neighbor's  good. 

Thou    knowest    well'  how    to   excuse  and    color 
thine  own  deeds,  but  thou  art  not  willing  to  receive  *^ 
the  excuses  of  others. 

It  were  more  just  that  thou  shouldst  accuse  thy- 
self, and  excuse  thy  brother. 

If  thou  wilt  thyself  be  borne  with,  bear  also  with 
another.  ^  ^ 

Behold,  how  far  off  thou  art  yet  from  true  charity 
and  humility ;  for  that  knows  not  how  to  be  angry 
with  any,  or  to  be  moved  with  indignation,  but  only 
against  a  man's  self. 

It  is  no  great    matter  to  associate  with  the  good  ^ 
and  gentle  ;  for  this  is  naturally  pleasing  to  all,  and 
every  one  willingly  enjoyeth  peace,  and  loveth  those 
best  that  agree  with  him. 

But  to  be  able  to  live  peaceably  with  hard  and 
perverse  persons,  or  with  the  disorderly,  or  with  such  ^ 
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as  go  contrary  to  us,  is  a  great  grace,   and  a  most 
commendable  and  manly  thing. 

Some  there  are  that  keep  themselves  in  peace, 
and  are  in  peace  also  with  others, 
s  And  there  are  some  that  neither  are  in  peace  them- 
selves, nor  suffer  others  to  be  in  peace :  They  are 
troublesome  to  others,  but  always  more  troublesome 
to  themselves. 

And  others  there  are  that  keep  themselves  in  peace, 
^^  and  study  to  bring  back  others  unto  peace. 

Nevertheless,  our  whole  peace  in  this  miserable 
life  consisteth  rather  in  humble  endurance,  than  in 
not  suffering  things  that  are  contrary  to  us. 

He  that  knoweth  best  how  to  suffer,  will  best  keep 
^5  hinlself  in  peace.    That  man  is  conqueror  of  himself, 
and  lord  of  the  world,  the  friend  of  Christ,  and  an 
heir  of  heaven. 

Thomas  X  Kempis. 
From  ''The  Imitatifm  of  Chriat." 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

O  blithe  new-comer  !  I  have  heard, 
I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

0  cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  bird 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear. 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass. 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 
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Though  babbling  only  to  the  Vale, 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 

Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring !  ^ 

Even  yet  thou  are  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 

I  listened  to  ;  that  Cry  '° 

Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  ;  ^^ 

Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet : 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again.  ^ 

O  blessed  Bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place  ; 

That  is  fit  home  for  Tliee ! 

William  Wordsworth. 
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PATRICK  HENRY'S  SPEECH. 

No  man,  Mr.  President,  thinks  more  highly  than  I 
do  of  the  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  abilities,  of  the 
very  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  just  addressed 
the  house.  But  different  men  often  see  the  same  sub- 
6  ject  in  different  lights  ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  thought  disrespectful  to  those  gentlemen  if, 
entertaining,  as  I  do,  opinions  of  a  character  very 
opposite  to  theirs,  I  should  speak  forth  my  sentiments 
freely,  and  without  reserve.     This  is  no  time  for  cere- 

10  mony.  The  question  before  the  house  is  one  of  awful 
moment  to  this  country.  For  my  own  part,  I  con- 
sider it  as  nothing  less  than  a  question  of  freedom  or 
slavery.  And  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  ought  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  debate.     It  is 

15  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  truth, 
and  fulfill  the  great  responsibility  which  we  hold  to 
God  and  our  country.  Should  I  keep  back  my 
opinions  at  such  a  time,  through  fear  of  giving 
offense,  I  should  consider  myself  as  guilty  of  treason 

'^  towards  my  country,  and  of  an  act  of  disloyalty 
towards  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  which  I  revere  above 
all  earthly  kings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in 
the  illusions  of  hope.     We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes 

25  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  that 
siren  till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the 
part  of  wise  men  engaged  in  the  great  and  arduous 
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struggle  for  liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having 
ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern 
their  temporal  salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever  an- 
guish of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  ** 
whole  truth  ;  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  provide  for  it. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided, 
and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no 
way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past.  And, 
judging  by  the  past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has  *° 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the 
last  ten  years  to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gen- 
tlemen have  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and  the 
house?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which  our 
petition  has  been  lately  received ?  Trust  it  not,  sir;  *^ 
it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  your- 
selves to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves 
how  this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our 
waters  and  darken  our  land.  *"* 

Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love 
and  reconciliation?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  un- 
willing to  be  reconciled  that  force  must  be  called  in 
to  win  back  our  love?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves, 
sir.  These  are  the  implements  of  war  and  subjuga-  ^ 
tion,  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort. 

I  ask,  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  martial 
array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission? 
Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive 
for  it?     Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter  ^ 
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of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of 
navies  and  armies?  No,  sir,  she  has  none.  They 
are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other. 
They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those 
^  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so  long 
forging. 

And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them  ?  Shall  we 
try  argument?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Have  we  anything  new  to  offer  upon 
^^  the  subject?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject  up 
in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable,  but  it  has  been 
all  in  vain. 

Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  supplica- 
tion? What  terms  shall  we  find,  which  have  not  been 
^  already  exhausted? 

Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves 
longer. 

Sir,  we  have  done  everything  that  could  be  done 
to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now  coming  on.  We  have 
^  petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we  have  suppli- 
cated, we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne, 
and  have  implored  its  interposition  to  arrest  the 
tyrannical   hands   of    the   ministry  and   Parliament. 

Our  petitions  have  been  slighted  ;  our  remonstrances 

'-*  have  produced   additional  violence    and  insult ;    our 

supplications    have   been   disregarded,  and  we  have 

been   spurned  witli   contempt  from  the  foot  of    the 

throne. 

In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the 
**  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.     There  is  no 
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longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free,  if 
we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privi- 
leges for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending,  if 
we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in 
which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  ^ 
have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the 
glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we 
must  fight !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight !  An 
appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of  hosts,  is  all  that 
is  left  us  I  1° 

They  tell  us,  sir,  tliat  we  are  weak — unable  to 
cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But  when 
shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or 
the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  dis- 
armed, and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  ^^ 
in  every  house?  Shall  we  gather  strengtli  by  irreso- 
lution and  inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs, 
and  hugging  tlie  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our 
enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot?  20 

Sir,  we  are  not  weak  if  we  make  a  i)roper  use  of 
tliose  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in 
our  power. 

Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause 
of  Liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  tliat  which  we  ^ 
possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy 
can  send  against  us. 

Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone. 
There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our 
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battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong 
alone  ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Be- 
sides, sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base 
enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from 

^  the  contest.  There  is,  no  retreat  but  in  submission 
and  slavery !  Our  chains  are  forged.  Their  clanking 
may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston !  The  war  is 
inevitable,  and  let  it  come !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it 
come ! 

^^  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentle- 
men may  cry  "Peace,  peace,"  but  there  is  no  peace. 
The  war  is  actually  begun !  The  next  gale  that 
sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms  !     Our  brethren  are  already  in  the 

Afield!  Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that 
gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life  so 
dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty 
God  !     I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but 

^  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  I 


THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan  I 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes  ; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
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With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jauntj^  grace ; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy  ! 
Prince  thou  art, — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  reiDublican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride  ! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy  : 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  ! 

0  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 

Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day. 

Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules,  ^ 

Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools. 

Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase. 

Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place, 

Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 

Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood  ;  ^ 

How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 

How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 

And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well ; 

How  the  robin  feeds  her  young. 

How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung ;  ^ 

Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow. 

Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 

Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine. 

Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine ; 
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Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans  ! — 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks. 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  6f  her  joy, — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy  ! 

0  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon. 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw. 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 

1  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees. 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees ; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played. 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade ; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone  ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night. 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall ; 

Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond. 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees. 
Apples  of  Hesperides  ! 
Still  as  my  horizon  grew, 
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Larger  grew  my  riches  too  ; 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy  ! 

0  for  festal  dainties  spread,  ^ 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, — 

Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood. 

On  tlie  door-stone,  gray  and  rude ! 

O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent. 

Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent,  ^® 

Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 

Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold ; 

While  for  music  came  the  play 

Of  the  pied  frog's  orchestra ; 

And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir,  *^ 

Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 

1  was  monarch  :  i)omp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy ! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can  !  20 

Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard. 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 
•Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew  ; 

Every  evening  from  thy  feet  ^ 

Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 
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Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground  ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sfn. 
Ah  !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy. 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  ! 

John  Grkknleaf  Whittieb. 
Permission  of  Hou/ghton,  Miffl,in  <Sc  Co. 
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From  Bleymard  after  dinner,  although  it  was 
already  late,  I  set  out  to  scale  a  portion  of  the  Lozere. 
An  ill-marked  stony  drove-road  guided  me  forward ; 
and  I  met  nearly  half  a  dozen  bullock-carts  descend- 

^^  ing  from  the  woods,  each  laden  with  a  whole  pine-tree 
for  the  winter's  firing.  At  the  top  of  the  woods, 
which  do  not  climb  very  high  upon  this  cold  ridge,  I 
struck  leftward  by  a  path  among  the  pines,  until  I  hit 
on  a  dell  of  green  turf,  where  a  streamlet  made  a  little 

^  spout  over  some  stones  to  serve  me  for  a  water-tap. 
"  In  a  more  sacred  or  sequestered  .bower — nor  nymph 
nor  f annus  haunted."  The  trees  were  not  old,  but 
they  grew  thickly  round  the  glade  :  there  was  no  out- 
look, except  north-eastward  upon  distant  hill-tops,  or 

^  straight  upward  to  the  sky ;  and  the  encampment  felt 
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secure  and  private  like  a  room.  By  the  time  I  had 
made  my  arrangements  and  fed  Modestine,  the  day 
was  already  beginning  to  decline.  I  buckled  myself 
to  the  knees  into  my  sack  and  made  a  hearty  meal ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down,  I  pulled  my  cap  ^ 
over  my  eyes  and  fell  asleep. 

Night  is  a  dead  monotonous  period  under  a  roof ; 
but  in  the  open  world  it  passes  lightly,  with  its  stars 
and  dews  and  perfumes,  and  the  hours  are  marked  by 
changes  in  the  face  of  Nature.     What  seems  a  kind  *® 
of  tempoi'al  death  to  people  choked  between  walls  and 
curtains,  is  only  a  light  and  living  slumber  to  the  man 
who  sleeps  afield.     All  night  long  he  can  hear  Nature 
breathing  deeply  and  freely ;  even  as  she  takes  her 
rest  she  turns  and  smiles ;  and  there  is  one  stirring  *^ 
hour  unknown  to  those  who  dwell  in  houses,  when  a 
wakeful  influence  goes  abroad  over  the  sleeping  hem- 
isphere, and  all  the  out-door  world  are  on  their  feet. 
It  is  then  that  the  cock  first  crows,  not  this  time  to 
announce  the  dawn,   but  like  a  cheerful  watchman  ^ 
speeding  the  course  of  night.     Cattle  awake  on  the 
meadows ;  sheep  break  their  fast  on  dewy  hillsides, 
and  change    to  a  new  lair    among    the   ferns ;    and 
houseless  men,  who  have  lain  down  with  the  fowls, 
open  their  dim   eyes  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  ^ 
night. 

At  what  inaudible  summons,  at  what  gentle  touch 
of  Nature,  are  all  these  sleepers  thus  recalled  in  the 
same  hour  to  life  ?  Do  the  stars  rain  down  an  influ- 
ence, or  do  we  share  some   thrill   of  mother  earth  ^ 
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below  our  resting  bodies?  Even  shepherds  and  old 
country-folk,  who  are  the  deepest  read  in  these 
arcana,  have  not  a  guess  as  to  the  means  or  purpose, 
of  this   nightly  resurrection.      Towards   two   in  the 

^  morning  they  declare  the  thing  takes  place ;  and 
neither  know  nor  inquire  further.  And  at  least  it  is 
a  pleasant  incident.  We  are  disturbed  in  our  slumber 
only,  like  the  luxurious  Montaigne,  "that  we  may 
the  better  and  more  sensibly  relish  it."     We  have  a 

^^  moment  to  look  upon  the  stars,  and  there  is  a  special 
pleasure  for  some  minds  in  the  reflection  that  we 
share  the  impulse  with  all  out-door  creatures  in  our 
neighborhood,  that  we  have  escaped  out  of  the  Bastille 
of  civilization,  and  are  become,  for  the  time  being,  a 

^^  mere  kindly  animal  and  a  sheep  of  Natui'e's  flock. 

When  that  hour  came  to  me  among  the  pines,  I 
wakened  thirsty.  My  tin  was  standing  by  me  half 
full  of  water.  I  emptied  it  at  a  draught ;  and  feeling 
broad  awake  after  this  internal   cold   aspersion,   sat 

^  upright  to  make  a  cigarette.  The  stars  were  clear, 
colored,  and  jewel-like,  but  not  frosty.  A  faint 
silvery  vapor  stood  for  the  Milky  Way.  All  around 
me  the  black  fir-points  stood  upright  and  stock-still. 
By  the  whiteness  of  the  pack-saddle,  I  could  see  Mod- 

'^  estine  walking  round  and  round  at  the  length  of  her 
tether ;  I  could  hear  her  steadily  munching  at  the 
sward  ;  but  there  was  not  another  sound,  save  the  in- 
describable quiet  talk  of  the  runnel  over  the  stones.  I 
lay  lazily  smoking  and  studying  the  color  of  the  sky, 

^  as  we  call  the  void  of  space,  from  where  it  showed  a 
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reddish  gray  behind  the  pines  to  where  it  showed  a 
glossy  blue-black  between  the  stars.  As  if  to  be  more 
like  a  peddler,  I  wear  a  silver  ring.  This  I  could  see 
faintly  shining  as  I  raised  or  lowered  the  cigarette ; 
and  at  each  whiff  the  inside  of  my  hand  was  illumi-  ® 
nated,and  became  for  a  second  the  highest  light  in  the 
landscape. 

A  faint  wind,  more  like  a  moving  coolness  than  a 
stream  of  air,  passed  down  the  glade  from  time  to 
time ;  so  that  even  in  my  great  chamber  the  air  was  *® 
being  renewed  all  night  long.  I  thought  with  hqrror 
of  the  inn  at  Chasserades  and  the  congregated  night- 
caps ;  with  horror  of  the  nocturnal  prowesses  of  clerks 
and  students,  of  hot  theatres  and  pass-keys  and  close 
rooms.  I  have  not  often  enjoyed  a  more  serene  pos-  *^ 
session  of  myself,  nor  felt  more  independent  of 
material  aids.  The  outer  world,  from  which  we  cower 
into  our  houses,  seemed  after  all  a  gentle  habitable 
place ;  and  night  after  night  a  man's  bed,  it  seemed, 
was  laid  and  waiting  for  him  in  the  fields,  where  God  ^ 
keeps  an  open  house.  I  thought  I  had  re-discovered 
one  of  those  truths  which  are  revealed  to  savages  and 
hid  from  political  economists  :  at  the  least,  I  had  dis- 
covered a  new  pleasure  for  myself.  And  yet  even 
while  I  was  exulting  in  my  solitude  I  became  aware  ^ 
of  a  strange  lack.  I  wished  a  companion  to  lie  near 
me  in  the  starlight,  silent  and  not  moving,  but  ever 
within  touch.  For  there  is  a  fellowship  more  quiet 
even  than  solitude,  and  which,  riglitly  understood,  is 
solitude  nlade  perfect.  ^ 
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awake.     Day  was  at  hand.     I  lit  my  lantern,  and  by 
its  glowworm  light  put  on  my  boots  and  gaiters  ;  then 
I  broke  up  some  bread  for  Modestine,  filled  my  can  at 
the  water-tap,  and  lit  my  spirit-lamp  to  boil  myself 
some  chocolate.     The  blue  darkness  lay  long  in  the   ^ 
glade  where  I  had  so  sweetly  slumbered ;    but  soon 
there  was  a  broad  streak  of  orange  melting  into  gold 
along  the  mountain-tops  of  Vivarais.     A  solemn  glee 
possessed  my  mind  at  this  gradual  and  lovely  coming 
in  of  day.     I  heard  the  runnel  with  delight ;  I  looked  *® 
round  me  for  something  beautiful  and  unexpected ; 
but  the  still  black  pine-trees,  the  hollow  glade,  the 
munching  ass,  remained  unchanged  in  figure.     Noth- 
ing had  altered  by  the  light,  and  that,  indeed,  shed 
over  all  a  spirit  of  life  and  of  breathing  peace,  and  ^ 
moved  me  to  a  strange  exhilaration. 

I  drank  my  water  chocolate,  which  was  hot  if  it 
was  not  rich,  and  strolled  here  and  there,  and  up  and 
down  about  the  glade.  While  I  was  thus  delaying,  a 
gush  of  steady  wind,  as  long  as  a  heavy  sigh,  poured  ^ 
direct  out  of  the  quarter  of  the  morning.  It  was 
cold,  and  set  me  sneezing.  The  trees  near  at  hand 
tossed  their  black  plumes  in  its  passage  ;  and  I  could 
see  the  thin  distant  spires  of  pine  along  the  edge  of 
the  hill  rock  slightly  to  and  fro  against  the  golden  east.  ^ 
Ten  minutes  after,  the  sunlight  spread  at  a  gallop 
along  the  hillside,  scattering  shadows  and  sparkles, 
and  the  day  had  come  completely. 

I  hastened  to  prepare  my  pack,   and  tackle   the 
steep  ascent  that  lay  before  me ;  but  I  had  something  ^ 
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on  my  mind.  It  was  only  a  fancy,  yet  a  fancy  will 
sometimes  be  importunate.  1  had  been  most  hospit- 
ably received  and  punctually  served  in  my  green  car- 
avanserai.    The  room  was  airy,  the  water  excellent, 

6  and  the  dawn  had  called  me  to  a  moment.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  tapestries  or  the  inimitable  ceiling, 
nor  yet  of  the  view  which  I  commanded  from  the 
windows ;  but  I  felt  I  was  in  some  one's  debt  for  all 
this  liberal  entertainment.     And  so  it  pleased  me,  in 

1®  a  half-laughing  way,  to  leave  pieces  of  money  on  the 
turf  as  I  went  along,  until  I  had  left  enough  for  my 
night's  lodging.  I  trust  they  did  not  fall  to  some 
rich  and  churlish  drover. 

Robert  Louis  Stkvknson. 
From  "  Travels  vMh  a  Donkey." 

PermifdiUm  of  Chw<.  Scritmer'a  Sons. 
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Conductor  Bradley,  (always  may  his  name 
*^      Be  said  with  reverence  !)  as  the  swift  doom  came. 
Smitten  to  death,  a  crushed  and  mangled  frame. 

Sank,  with  the  brake  he  grasped  just  where  he  stood 
To  do  the  utmost  that  a  brave  man  could. 
And  die,  if  needful,  as  a  true  man  should. 

20      Men  stooped  above  him  ;  women  dropped  their  tears 
On  that  poor  wreck  beyond  all  lioj^es  or  fears. 
Lost  in  the  strength  and  glory  of  his  years. 
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What  heard  they?     Lo  !  the  ghastly  lips  of  pain, 
Dead  to  all  thought  save  duty's,  moved  again : 
.*'  Put  out  the  signals  for  the  other  train !" 

No  nobler  utterance  since  the  world  began 

From  lips  of  saint  or  martyr  ever  ran,  ^ 

Electric,  through  the  sympathies  of  man. 

Ah  me  !  how  poor  and  noteless  seem  to  this 
The  sick-bed  dramas  of  self-consciousness 
Our  sensual  fears  of  pain  and  hopes  of  bliss  ! 

O,  grand,  supreme  endeavor  I     Not  in  vain  *® 

That  last  brave  act  of  failing  tongue  and  brain  ! 
Freighted  with  life  the  downward  rushing  train, 

Following  the  wrecked  one,  as  wave  follows  wave, 
Obeyed  the  warning  which  the  dead  lips  gave. 
Others  he  saved,  himself  he  could  not  save.  is 

Nay,  the  lost  life  was  saved.     He  is  not  dead 
Who  in  his  record  still  the  earth  shall  tread 
With  God's  clear  aureole  shining  round  his  head. 

We  bow  as  in  the  dust,  with  all  our  pride 

Of  virtue  dwarfed  the  noble  deed  beside.  20 

God  give  us  grace  to  live  as  Bradley  died ! 

•     John  Grrrklraf  Whittirr. 
PermUisifm  of  Houghton^  Mifflin  A  Co. 
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Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Benedight 
Blesse  this  house  from  wicked  wight ; 
From  the  night-mare  and  the  goblin, 
That  is  hight  good  fellow  Robin  ; 
Keep  it  from  all  evil  spirits, 
Fairies,  weasels,  rats  and  ferrets  : 

From  curfew  time 

To  the  next  prime. 

Cartwright. 

It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  but  extremely 
cold ;  our  chaise  whirled  rapidly  over  the  frozen 
ground ;  the  postboy  smacked  his  whip  incessantly, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  his  horses  were  on  a  gallop. 
"  He  knows  where  he  is  going,"  said  my  companion, 
laughing,  *'  and  is  eager  to  arrive  in  time  for  some  of 
the  merriment  and  good  cheer  of  the  servants'  hall. 
My  father,  you  must  know,  is  a  bigoted  devotee  of  the 
old  school,  and  prides  himself  upon  keeping  up  some- 
thing of  old  English  hospitality.  He  is  a  tolerable 
specimen  of  what  you  will  rarely  meet  with  nowadays 
in  its  purity,  the  old  English  country  gentleman  ;  for 
our  men  of  fortune  spend  so  much  of  their  time  iiv 
town,  and  fashion  is  carried  so  much  into  the  country, 
that  the  strong  rich  peculiarities  of  ancient  rural  life 
are  almost  polished  away.  My  father,  however,  from 
early  years,  took  honest  Peacham  for  his  text-book, 
instead  of    Chesterfield ;    he  determined  in  his  own 
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mind,  that  there  was  no  condition  more  truly  honor- 
able and  enviable  than  that  of  a  country  gentleman 
on  his  paternal  lands,  and  therefore  passes  the  whole 
of  his  time  on  his  estate.  He  is  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  revival  of  the  old  rural  games  and  holiday 
observances,  and  is  deeply  read  in  the  writers,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  have  treated  on  the  subject.  Indeed, 
his  favorite  range  of  reading  is  among  the  authors 
who  flourished  at  least  two  centuries  since ;  who,  he 
insists,  wrote  and  thought  more  like  true  Englishmen 
than  any  of  their  successors.  He  even  regrets  some- 
times that  he  had  not  been  born  a  few  centuries 
earlier,  when  England  was  itself,  and  had  its  peculiar 
manners  and  customs.  .  As  he  lives  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  road,  in  rather  a  lonely  part  of  the 
country,  without  any  rival  gentry  near  him,  he  has 
that  most  enviable  of  all  blessings  to  an  Englishman, 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  the  bent  of  his  own 
humor  without  molestation.  Being  representative  of 
the  oldest  family  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  great  ^ 
part  of  the  peasantry  being  his  tenants,  he  is  much 
looked  up  to,  and,  in  general,  is  known  simply  by  the 
appellation  of  '  The  Squire;'  a  title  which  has  been 
accorded  to  the  head  of  the  family  since  time  imme- 
morial. I  think  it  best  to  give  you  these  hints  about  my  ^ 
worthy  old  father,  to  prepare  you  for  any  eccentricities 
that  might  otherwise  appear  absurd." 

We  had  passed  for  some  time  along  the  wall  of  a 
park,  and  at  length  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  gate.  It 
was  in  a  lieavy  magnificent  old  style,  of  iron  bars, 
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fancifully  wrought  at  top  into  flourishes  and  flowers. 
The  huge  square  columns  that  supported  the  gate  were 
surmounted  by  the  family  crest.  Close  adjoining  was 
the  porter's  lodge,  sheltered  under  dark  fir-trees,  and 
^  almost  buried  in  shrubbery. 

The  postboy  rang  a  large  porter's  bell,  which 
resounded  through  the  still  frosty  air,  and  was 
answered  by  the  distant  barking  of  dogs,  with  which 
the  mansion-house  seemed  garrisoned.    An  old  woman 

^®  immediately  appeared  at  the  gate.  As  the  moonlight 
fell  strongly  upon  her,  I  had  a  full  view  of  a  little 
primitive  dame,  dressed  very  much  in  the  antique 
taste,  with  a  neat  kerchief  and  stomacher,  and  her 
silver  hair  peeping  from  under  a  cap  of  snowy  white- 

^  ness.    She  came  courtesying  forth,  with  many  expres- 

-  sions  of  simple  joy  at  seeing  her  young  master.  Her 
husband,  it  seemed,  was  up  at  the  house  keeping 
Christmas  eve  in  the  servants'  hall ;  they  could  not 
do  without  him,  as  he  was  the  best  hand  at  a  song  and 

^  story  in  the  household. 

My  friend  proposed  that  we  should  alight  and  walk 
through  the  park  to  the  hall,  which  was  at  no  great 
distance,  while  the  chaise  should  follow  on.  Our  road 
wound  through  a  noble  avenue  of  trees,  among  the 

^  naked  branches  of  which  the  moon  glittered,  as  she 
rolled  through  the  deep  vault  of  a  cloudless  sky.  The 
lawn  beyond  was  sheeted  with  a  slight  covering  of 
snow,  which  here  and  there  sparkled  as  the  moon- 
beams caught   a  frosty  crystal ;    and   at  a  distance 

^  might  be  seen  a  thin  transparent  vapor,  stealing  up 
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from  the  low  grounds  and  threatening  gradually  to 
shroud  the  landscape. 

My  companion  looked  around  him  with  transport : 
— "  How  often,"  said  he,  "have  I  scampered  up  this 
avenue,  on  returning  home  on  school  vacations ! 
How  often  have  I  played  under  these  trees  when  a 
boy !  I  feel  a  degree  of  filial  reverence  for  tliem,  as 
we  look  up  to  -those  who  have  cherished  us  in  child- 
hood. My  father  was  always  scrupulous  in  exacting 
our  holidays,  and  having  us  around  him  on  family 
festivals.  He  used  to  direct  and  superintend  our 
games  with  the  strictness  that  some  parents  do  the 
studies  of  their  children.  He  was  very  particular 
that  we  should  play  the  old  English  games  according 
to  their  original  form  ;  and  consulted  old  books  for  pre- 
cedent and  authority  for  every  *  merrie  disport;'  yet 
I  assure  you  there  never  was  pedantry  so  delightful. 
It  was  the  j^olicy  of  the  good  old  gentleman  to  make 
his  children  feel  that  home  was  the  happiest  place  in 
the  world ;  and  I  value  this  delicious  home-feeling  as 
one  of  the  choicest  gifts  a  parent  could  bestow." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  clamor  of  a  troop  of 
dogs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  "mongrel,  puppy,  whelp 
and  hound,  and  curs  of  low  degree,"  that,  disturbed 
by  the  ring  of  the  porter's  bell  and  the  rattling  of  the 
chaise,  came  bounding,  open-mouthed,  across  the 
lawn. 

"  Tlie  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me  !  " 
cried  Bracebridge,  laughing.     At  the   sound   of    his  ^ 
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voice,  the  bark  was  changed  into  a  yelp  of  delight, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  and  almost  over- 
powered by  the  caresses  of  the  faithful  animals. 

We  had  now  come  in  full  view  of  the  old  family 
^mansion,  partly  thrown  in  deep  shadow,  and  partly 
lit  up  by  the  cold  moonshine.  It  was  an  irregular 
building,  of  some  magnitude,  and  seemed  to  be  of  the 
architecture  of  different  periods.  One  wing  was  evi- 
dently very   ancient,   witli  heavy  stone-shafted   bow 

^°  windows  jutting  out  and  overrun  with  ivy,  fi'om 
among  the  foliage  of  which  the  small  diamond-shaped 
panes  of  glass  glittered  with  the  moonbeams.  The 
rest  of  the  house  was  in  the  French  taste  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  having  been  repaired  and  altered, 

*^  as  my  friend  told  me,  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  who 
returned  with  that  monarch  at  the  Restoration.  The 
grounds  about  the  house  wei'e  laid  out  in  the  old 
formal  manner  of  artificial  flower-beds,  clipped  shrub- 
beries, raised  terraces,  and  heavy  stone  balustrades, 

^  ornamented  with  urns,  a  leaden  statue  or  two,  and  a 
jet  of  water.  The  old  gentleman,  I  was  told,  was 
extremely  careful  to  preserve  this  obsolete  finery  in 
all  its  original  state.  He  admired  this  fashion  in 
gardening ;  it  had  an  air  of  magnificence,  was  courtly 

^  and  noble,  and  befitting  good  old  family  style.  The 
boasted  imitation  of  nature  in  modern  gardening  had 
sprung  up  with  modern  republican  notions,  but  did 
not  suit  a  monarchical  government ;  it  smacked  of  the 
leveling  system — I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  intro- 

^  duction  of  politics  into  gardening,  though  I  expressed 
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some  apprehension  that  I  should  find  the  old  gentle- 
man rather  intolerant  in  his  creed. — Frank  assured 
me,  however,  that  it  was  almost  the  only  instance  in 
which  he  had  ever  heard  his  father  meddle  with  poli- 
tics ;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  got  this  notion  from 
a  member  of  parliament  who  once  passed  a  few  weeks 
with  him.  The  squire  was  glad  of  any  argument  to 
defend  his  clipped  yew-trees  and  formal  terraces, 
which  had  been  occasionally  attacked  by  modern 
landscape  gardeners. 

As  we  approached  the  house,  we  heard  the  sound 
of  music,  and  now  and  then  a  burst  of  laughter,  from 
one  end  of  tlie  building.  This,  Bracebridge  said,  must 
proceed  from  the  servants'  hall,  where  a  great  deal  of 
revelry  was  permitted,  and  even  encouraged  by  the 
squire,  throughout  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  pro- 
vided everything  was  done  conformably  to  ancient 
usage.  Here  were  kept  up  the  old  games  of  hoodman 
blind,  shoe  the  wild  mare,  hot  cockles,  steal  the  white 
loaf,  bob  apple,  and  snap  dragon  :  the  Yule  clog  and 
Christinas  candle  were  regularly  burned,  and  the 
mistletoe,  with  its  white  berries,  hung  up,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  all  the  pretty  housemaids. 

So  intent  were  the  servants  upon  their  sports  that 
we  had  to  ring  repeatedly  before  we  could  make  our-  ^ 
selves  heard.  On  our  arrival  being  announced,  the 
squire  came  out  to  receive  us,  accompanied  by  his  two 
other  sons  ;  one  a  young  officer  in  the  army,  home  on 
leave  of  absence  ;  the  other  an  Oxonian,  just  from  the 
university.     The  squire  was  a  fine  healthy-looking  old  ^ 
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gentleman,  with  silver  hair  curling  lightly  round  an 
open  florid  countenance  ;  in  which  the  physiognomist, 
with  the  advantage,  like  myself,  of  a  previous  hint  or 
two,  might  discover  a  singular  mixture  of  whim  and 

^  benevolence. 

The  family  meeting  was  warm  and  afi'ectionate : 
as  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  the  squire  would  not 
permit  us  to  change  our  traveling  dresses,  but  ushered 
us  at  once  to  the  company,  which  was  assembled  in  a 

*®  large  old-fashioned  hall.  It  was  composed  of  difi'erent 
branches  of  a  numerous  family  connection,  where 
there  were  the  usual  proportion  of  old  uncles  and 
aunts,  comfortable  married  dames,  superannuated 
spinsters,     blooming    country    cousins,    half-fledged 

^  striplings,  and  bright-eyed  boarding-school  hoydens. 

•     They  were  variously  occupied  ;  some  at  a  round  game 

of  cards ;  others  conversing  around  the  fireplace ;  at 

one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  group  of  the  young  folks, 

some  nearly  grown  up,  others  of  a  more  tender  and 

^  budding  age,  fully  engrossed  by  a  merry  game  ;  and 
a  profusion  of  wooden  horses,  penny  trumpets,  and 
tattered  dolls,  about  the  floor,  showed  traces  of  a  troop 
of  little  fairy  beings,  who,  having  frolicked  through 
a  happy  day,  had  been  carried  off  to  slumber  through 

*  a  peaceful  night. 

While  the  mutual  greetings  were  going  on  between 
young  Bracebridge  and  his  relatives,  I  had  time  to 
scan  the  apartment.  I  have  called  it  a  hall,  for  so  it 
had  certainly  been  in  old  times,  and  the  squire  had 

^  evidently  endeavored  to  restore  it  to  something  of  its 
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primitive  state.  Over  tlie  lieavy  projecting  fireplace 
was  suspended  a  picture  of  a  warrior  in  armor,  stand- 
ing by  a  white  horse,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  hung  a 
helmet,  buckler,  and  laiice.  At  one  end  an  enormous 
pair  of  antlers  were  inserted  in  the  wall,  the  branches  ^ 
serving  as  hooks  on  which  to  suspend  hats,  whips,  and 
spurs  ;  and  in  the  corners  of  the  apartment  were  fowling- 
pieces,  fishing-rods,  and  other  sporting  implements. 
The  furniture  was  of  the  cumbrous  workmanship 
of  former  days,  though  some  articles  of  modern  con-  *® 
venience  had  been  added,  and  the  oaken  floor  had  been 
carpeted  ;  so  that  the  whole  presented  an  odd  mixture 
of  parlor  and  hall. 

The  grate  had  been  removed  from  the  wide  over- 
whelming fireplace,  to  make  way  for  a  fire  of  wood,  in  *5 
the  midst  of  which  was  an  enormous  log  glowing  and 
blazing,  and  sending  forth  a  vast  volume  of  light  and 
heat :  this  I  understood  was  the  Yule  clog,  which  the 
squire  was  particular  in  having  brought  in  and  illu- 
mined on  a  Christmas  eve,  according  to  ancient  20 
custom. 

It  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  old  squire  seated 
in  his  hereditary  elbow  chair,  by  the  hospitable  fire- 
side of  his  ancestors,  and  looking  around  him  like 
the  sun  of  a  system,  beaming  warmth  and  gladness  ^ 
to  every  heart.  Even  the  very  dog  that  lay  stretched 
at  his  feet,  as  he  lazily  shifted  his  position  and  yawned, 
would  look  fondly  up  in  his  master's  face,  wag  his 
tail  against  the  floor,  and  sti'etch  himself  ii-gain  to 
sleep,  confident  of  kindness  and  protection.     There  is  ^ 
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ail  emanation  from  the  heart  in  genuine  hospitality 
which  cannot  be  describedj  but  is  immediately  felt, 
(md  puts  the  stranger  at  once  at  his  ease*  I  had 
not  been  seated   many  minutes  by  the   comfortable 

^  hearth  of  the  worthy  old  cavalier,  before  I  found 
myself  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the 
family. 

Supper  was  announced  shortly  after  our  arrival. 
It  was  served  up  in  a  spacious  oaken  chamber,  the 

^°  panels  of  which  shone  with  wax,  and  around  which 
were  several  family  iDortraits  decorated  with  holly 
and  ivy.  Besides  the  accustomed  lights,  two  great 
wax  tapers,  called  Christmas  candleSj  wreathed  with 
greens,   were   placed   on   a  highly   polished   beaufet 

^^  among  the  family  plate.  The  table  was  abundantly 
spread  with  substantial  fare  ;  but  the  squire  made  his 
supper  of  frumenty,  a  dish  made  of  wheat  cakes 
boiled  in  milk,  with  rich  spices,  being  a  standing  dish 
in  old  times  for  Christmas  eve. 

'^  I  was  happy  to  find  my  old  friend,  minced  pie,  in 
the  retinue  of  the  feast ;  and  finding  him  to  be  per- 
fectly orthodox,  and  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
my  predilection,  I  greeted  him  with  all  the  warmth 
wherewith  we  usually  greet  an  old  and  very  genteel 

^  acquaintance. 

The  mirth  of  the  company  Was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  humors  of  an  eccentric  pei*sonage  Whom  Mr. 
Bracebridge  always  addressed  with  the  quaint  appella- 
tion of  Master  Simon.     He  was  a  tight  brisk  little 

^  man,  with  the  air  of  an  arrant  old  bachelor.    His  nose 
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svas  shaped  like  the  bill  of  a  parrot ;  his  face  slightly 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  with  a  dry  perpetual  bloom 
on  it,  like  a  frost-bitten  leaf  in  autumn.  He  had  an 
eye  of  great  quickness  and  vivacity,  with  a  drollery 
and  lurking  waggery  of  expression  that  was  irresist-  ^ 
ible.  He  was  evidently  the  wit  of  the  family,  dealing 
very  much  in  sly  jokes  and  innuendoes  with  the  ladies, 
and  making  infinite  merriment  by  harping  upon  old 
themes ;  which,  unfortunately,  my  ignorance  of  the 
family  chronicles  did  not  permit  me  to  enjoy.  It  ^° 
seemed  to  be  his  great  delight  during  supper  to  keep 
a  young  girl  next  him  in  a  continual  agony  of  stifled 
laughter,  in  spite  of  her  awe  of  the  reproving  looks  of 
her  mother,  who  sat  opposite.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  younger  part  of  the  company,  who  laughed  at  ^ 
everything  he  said  or  did,  and  at  every  turn  of  his 
countenance.  I  could  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  he  must 
have  been  a  miracle  of  accomplishments  in  their  eyes. 
He  could  imitate  Punch  and  Judy ;  make  an  old 
woman  of  his  hand,  with  the  assistance  of  a  burnt  ^ 
cork  and  pocket-handkerchief ;  and  cut  an  orange  into 
such  a  ludicrous  caricature,  that  the  young  folks  were 
ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

I  was  let  briefly  into  his  history  by  Frank  Brace- 
bridge.  He  was  an  old  bachelor,  of  a  small  inde-  ^ 
pendent  income,  which,  by  careful  management,  was 
sufficient  for  all  his  wants.  He  revolved  through  the 
family  sj^^stem  like  a  vagrant  comet  in  its  orbit ;  some- 
times visiting  one  branch,  and  sometimes  another 
quite  remote ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  gentlemen  of  ^ 
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extensive  connections  and  small  fortunes  in  England. 
He  had  a  chirping  buoyant  disposition,  always  enjoy- 
ing the  present  moment ;  and  his  frequent  change  of 
scene   and   company  prevented   his   acquiring   those 

°  rusty  unaccommodating  habits,  with  which  old  bach- 
elors are  so  uncharitably  charged.  He  was  a  complete 
family  chronicle,  being  versed  in  the  genealogy,  his- 
tory, and  intermarriages  of  the  whole  house  of 
Bracebridge,  which  made  him  a  great  favorite  with 

'®  the  old  folks ;  he  was  a  beau  of  all  the  elder  ladies 
and  superannuated  spinsters,  among  whom  he  was 
habitually  considered  rather  a  young  fellow,  and  he 
was  master  of  the  revels  among  the  children  ;  so  that 
there  was  not  a  more  popular  being  in  the  sphere  in 

^  which  he  moved  than  Mr.  Simon  Bracebridge.  Of 
late  years,  he  had  resided  almost  entirely  with  the 
squire,  to  whom  he  had  become  a  factotum,  and 
whom  he  particularly  delighted  by  jumping  with  his 
humor  in  respect  to  old  times,  and  by  having  a  scrap 

^  of  an  old  song  to  suit  every  occasion.  We  had 
presently  a  specimen  of  his  last-mentioned  talent, 
for  no  sooner  than  supper  was  removed,  and  spiced 
wine  and  other  beverages  peculiar  to  the  season 
introduced,  than  Master  Simon  was  called  on  for  a 

'^  good  old  Christmas  song.  He  bethought  himself 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  sparkle  of  the  eye, 
and  a  voice  that  was  by  no  means  bad,  excepting 
that  it  ran  occasionally  into  a  falsetto,  like,  the 
notes  of  a  split  reed,  he  quavered  forth  a  quaint  old 

»  ditty. 
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Now  Christmas  is  come, 

Let  us  beat  up  the  drum, 
And  call  all  our  neighbors  togetj^er, 

And  when  they  appear, 

Let  us  make  them  such  cheer,  ^ 

As  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  weathep,  etc. 
The  supper  had  disposed  every  one  tq  gayety,  and 
an  old  harp^J^  was  summoned  ft'om  the  servants'  hall, 
where  he  had  been  strumming  all  the  evening,  and  to 
all  appearance  comforting  himself  with  some  of  the  *® 
squire'p  home-brewed,  He  was  a  kind  of  hanger-on, 
I  was  told,  of  the  establishment,  and,  though  ostensi^- 
bly  a  resident  of  the  village,  was  oftener  to  be  found 
in  the  squire's  kitchen  than  his  own  home,  the  old  gen- 
tleman being  fond  of  the  sound  pf  ^'  harp  in  ball."       ** 

The  dance,  like  most  dances  after  supper,  was  a 
merry  one  ;  some  of  the  older  folks  joined  in  it,  and 
the  squire  figured  down  several  couple  with  a  partner, 
with  whom  he  affirmed  he  had  danced  at  every  Christ- 
mas for  nearly  half  a  century.  Master  Bimon,  who  ^ 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the 
old  times  and  the  new,  and  to  be  withal  a  little  anti- 
quated in  the  taste  of  his  accomplishments,  evidently 
piqued  himself  on  his  dancing,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  gain  credit  by  the  heel  and  toe,  x'igadpon,  and  other  ^ 
graces  of  the  ancient  school ;  but  he  had  unluckily 
assorted  himself  with  a  little  romping  girl  frpm  board- 
ing-school, who,  by  her  wild  vivacity,  kept  him  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch,  and  defeated  all  his  sober 
attempts   at    elegance :  —  such    are    the    ill-assprted  ^ 
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raatclies   to  which   antique   gentlemen   are    unfortu- 
nately prone ! 

The  young  Oxonian,  on  the  cmitrary,  had  led  out 
one  of  his  maiden  aunts,  on  whom  the  rogue  played 
®  a  thousand  little  knaveries  with  impunity :  he  was 
full  of  practical  jokes,  and  his  delight  was  to  tease 
his  aunts  and  cousins ;  yet,  like  all  madcap  young- 
sters, he  was  a  universal  favorite  among  the  women. 
The  most  interesting  couple  in  the   dance  was   the 

*®  young  officer  and  a  ward  of  the  squire's,  a  beautiful 
blushing  girl  of  seventeen.  From  several  shy  glances 
which  I  had  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I 
suspected  there  was  $,  little  kindness  growing  up 
between  them ;  and,  indeed,   the  yoiing  soldier  was 

*^  just  the  hero  to  captivate  a  romantic  girl.  He  was  tall, 
slender,  and  handsome,  and,  like  most  young  Brit- 
ish officers  of  late  years,  had  picked  up  various  small 
accomplishments  on  the  continent — he  could  talk 
French  and  Italian — draw  landscapes,  sing  very  tol- 

^  erably — dance  divinely ;  but,  above  all,  he  had  been 
wounded  at  Waterloo  : — what  girl  of  seventeen,  well 
read  in  poetry  and  romance,  could  resist  such  a  mir- 
ror of  chivalry  and  perfection. 

The  moment  the  dance  was  over,  he  caught  up  a 

^  guitar,  and,  lolling  against  the  old  marble  fireplace, 
in  an  attitude  which  I  am  half  inclined  to  suspect 
was  studied,  began  the  little  French  air  of  the  Trou- 
badotli*.  The  squire>  however,  exclaimed  against 
having  anything  on  Christmas  eve  but  good  old  Eng^ 

^  lish ;  upon  which  the  young  minstrel,  casting  up  his 
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eye  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  an  effort  of  memory,  struck 
into  another  strain,  and,  with  a  charming  air  of  gal- 
lantry, gave  Herrick's  "  Night-Piece  to  Julia." 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 

The  shooting  stars  attend  thee,  ^ 

And  the  elves  also. 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

No  Will  o'  the  Wisp  mislight  thee ; 

Nor  snake  nor  slow- worm  bite  thee  ;  w 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  affright  thee. 

Then  let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 

What  though  the  moon  does  slumber,  is 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 

Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me,  ^ 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee. 

The  song  might  or  might  not  have  been  intended 
in  compliment  to  the  fair  Julia,  for  so  I  found  his  25 
partner  was  called ;  she,  however,  was  certainly  un- 
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conscious  of  any  such  application,  for  she  never  looked 
at  the  singer,  but  kept  her  eyes  cast  upon  the  floor. 
Her  face  was  suffused,  it  is  true,  with  a  beautiful 
blush,  and  there  was  a  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom, 

^  but  all  that  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  exercise  of 
the  dance ;  indeed,  so  great  was  her  indifference,  that 
she  amused  herself  by  plucking  to  pieces  a  choice 
bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers,  and  by  the  time  the  song 
was  concluded  the  nosegay  lay  in  ruins  on  the  floor. 

'°  The  party  now  broke  up  for  the  night  with  the 
kind-hearted  old  custom  of  shaking  hands.  As  I 
passed  through  the  hall,  on  my  way  to  my  chamber, 
the  dying  embers  of  the  Yule  clog  still  sent  forth  a 
dusky  glow,  and  had  it  not  been  the  season  when  "  no 

^  spirit  dares  stir  abroad,"  I  should  have  been  half 
tempted  to  steal  from  my  room  at  midnight,  and  peep 
whether  the  fairies  might  not  be  at  their  revels  about 
the  hearth. 

My  chamber  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  mansion, 

^  the  ponderous  furniture  of  which  might  have  been 
fabricated  in  the  days  of  the  giants.  The  room  was 
paneled  with  cornices  of  heavy  carved  work,  in  which 
flowers  and  grotesque  faces  were  strangely  intermin- 
gled ;    and   a   row  of   black-looking  portraits   stared 

^  mournfully  at  me  from  the  walls.  The  bed  was  of 
rich,  though  faded  damask,  with  a  lofty  tester,  and 
stood  in  a  niche  opposite  a  bow  window.  I  had 
scarcely  got  into  bed  when  a  strain  of  music  seemed 
to  break  forth  in  the  air   just  below  the  window.     I 

^  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  band,  which  I 
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concluded  to   be  the  Waits  from  some  neighboring 

village.     They  went  round  the  house,  playing  undei« 

the  windows.     I  drew  aside  the  curtains  to  hear  them 

more  distinctly.     The  moonbeams  fell  through  the 

upper  part  of  the  casement,  partially  lighting  up  the  ^ 

antiquated  apartment.     The  sounds,  as  they  receded, 

became  more  soft  and  aerial,  and  seemed  to  accord 

with  the  quiet  and  moonlight.     I  listened  and  lis- 

tened-r^they    became    more    and    more    tendep    and 

remote,  and,  as  they  gradually  died  away,  my  head  ^^ 

sunk  upon  the  pillow,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

Washington  Irving. 
From  '•  The  Sketch  Book." 


SANTA  FILOMENA. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoke    a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise.  ^ 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls. 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds  20 

Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs. 

And  by  their  overflow 

Raise  us  from  what  is  low  I 
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Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I  read 

Of  the  great  array  of  the  dead, 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 
The  starved  and  frozen  canip,— 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plam. 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain. 

The  cheerless  corridors,  . 

The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lo  !     in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom. 

And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 

Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 

Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly, 
The  vision  came  and  went, 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 
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A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily,  and  tlie  spear, 

The  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfki.i^ow  . 
p€rmUf<ion  of  Hon(ihton^  Mifflin  <fc  Co. 
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Most  men  of  high  destinies  have  high-sounding 
names.  Pym  and  Habakkuk  may  do  pretty  well,  but 
they  must  not  think  to  cope  w^ith  the  Cromwells  and 
Isaiahs.  And  you  could  not  find  a  better  case  in 
point  than  that  of  the  English  Admirals.     .     .     . 

But  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  men,  and  not  their  names, 
that  I  wish  to  speak  about  in  this  paper.  That  spirit 
is  truly  English  ;  thoy,  and  not  Tennyson's  cotton- 
spinners  or  Mr.  D'Arcy  Tliompson's  Abstract  Bagman, 
are  the  true  and  typical  Englishmen.     .     .     . 

Duncan,  lying  off  the  Texel  with  his  own  flagship, 
the  Venerable,  and  only  one  other  vessel,  heard  that 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  putting  to  sea.  He  told 
Captain  Hotham  to  anchor  alongside  of  him  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  and  fight  his  vessel 
till   she    sank.       *'  I    have    taken    the    depth    of    the 
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water/'  added  he,  *'and  when  the  Venerable  goes 
down,  my  flag  will  still  fly."  And  you  observe  this 
is  no  naked  Viking  in  a  historic  period  ;  but  a  Scotch 
member   of   Parliament,    with   a   smattering   of    the 

^  classics,  a  telescope  a  cocked  hat  of  great  size,  and 
flannel  underclothing.  In  the  same  spirit.  Nelson 
went  into  Aboukir  with  six  colors  flying ;  so  that 
even  if  five  were  shot  away,  it  should  not  be  imagined 
he  had  struck.     He  too   must   needs  wear  his  four 

^"  stars  outside  his  Admiral's  frock,  to  be  a  butt  for 
sharp-shooters.  '*In  honor  I  gained  them,"  he  said 
to  objectors,  adding  with  sublime  illogicality,  ''in 
honor  I  will  die  with  them."  Captain  Douglas  of 
the  Royal  Oak,  when  the  Dutch  fired  his  vessel  in 

^®  the  Thames,  sent  his  men  ashore,  but  was  burned 
along  with  her  himself  rather  than  desert  his  post 
without  orders.  Just  then,  perhaps  the  Merry  Mon- 
arch was  chasing  a  moth  round  the  supper-table  with 
the  ladies  of  his  court.      When  Raleigh  sailed  into 

^  Cadiz,  and  all  the  forts  and  ships  opened  fire  on  him 
at  once,  he  scorned  to  shoot  a  gun,  and  made  answer 
with  a  flourish  of  insulting  trumpets.  I  like  this 
bravado  better  than  the  wisest  dispositions  to  insure 
victory ;  it  comes  from  the  heart  and  goes  to  it.     God 

-^  has  made  nobler  heroes,  but  he  never  made  a  finer 
gentleman  than  Walter  Raleigh.  And  as  our  Admi- 
rals were  full  of  heroic  superstitions,  and  had  a  strut- 
ting and  vainglorious  style  of  fight,  so  they  discovered 
a   startling   eagerness   for   battle.      When   the   news 

^  came  to  Essex  before  Cadiz  that  the  attack  had  been 
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decided,  he  threw  liis  hat  into  the  sea.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  a  schoolboy  hears  of  a  half-holiday ;  but 
this  was  a  bearded  man  of  great  possessions  who  had 
just  been  allowed  to  risk  his  life.  Benbow  could  not 
lie  still  in  his  bunk  after  he  had  lost  his  leg ;  he  must  * 
be  on  deck  in  a  basket  to  direct  and  animate  the  fights 
.  .  .  Trowbridge  went  ashore  with  the  CuUoden, 
and  was  able  to  take  no  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
'*The  merits  of  that  ship  and  her  gallant  captain," 
wrote  Nelson  to  the  Admiralty,  *'  are  too  well  known  *® 
to  benefit  by  anything  I  could  say.  Her  misfortune 
was  great  in  getting  aground,  while  her  more  fortu- 
nate companions  were  in  the  full  tide  of  happiness." 
This  is  a  notable  expression,  and  depicts  the  whole 
great-hearted,  big-spoken  stock  of  the  English  Ad=- 
mirals  to  a  hair.  It  was  to  be  ''in  the  full  tide  of 
happiness ' '  for  Nelson  to  destroy  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty ^five  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
have  his  own  scalp  torn  open  by  a  piece  of  langridge 
shot.  Hear  him  again  at  Copenhagen ;  "A  shot 
through  the  mainmast  knocked  the  splinters  about ; 
and  he  observed  to  one  of  his  officers  with  a  smile, 
'  It  is  warm  work,  and  this  may  be  the  last  to  any  of 
us  at  any  moment ; '  and  then,  stopping  short  at  the 
gangway,  added,  with  emotion,-  '  But,  mark  you — I 
would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands.'  " 

I  must  tell  one  more  story,  which  has  lately  been 
made  familiar  to  us  all,  and  that  in  one  of  the  noblest 
ballads  in  the  English  language.  I  had  written  my 
tame  prose  abstract,  I  shall  beg  the  reader  to  believe, 
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when  I  had  no  notion  that  the  sacred  bard  designed 
an  immortality  for  Grenville.  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville  was  Vice-Admiral  to  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and 
lay  off  the  Aaores  with  the  English  squadron  in  1591. 

*  He  was  a  noted  tyrant  to  his  crew ;  a  dark,  bullying 
fellow  apparently ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  he 
would  chew  and  swallow  wineglasses,  by  way  of 
conviYial  levity,  till  the  blood  ran  out  of  his  mouth. 
When  the  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty  sail  came  within  sight 

*^  of  the  English,  his  ship,  the  Revenge,  was  the  last  to 
weigh  anchor,  and  was  so  far  circumvented  by  the 
Spaniards,  that  there  were  but  two  courses  open — 
either  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  enemy  or  sail  through 
one  of  his  squadror^s.    The  first  alternative  Grenville 

^  dismissed  as  dishonorable  to  himself,  his  country,  and 
her  Majesty's  ship.  Accordingly,  he  chose  the  latter, 
and  steered  into  the  Spanish  armament.  Several  vessels 
he  forced  to  luff  and  fall  under  his  lee ;  until,  about 
three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  a  great  ship  of  three 

*  dec^fS  of  ordnance  took  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  and 
immediately  boarded.  Thenceforward,  and  all  night 
long,  the  Revenge  held  her  own  single-handed  against 
the  Spaniards.  As  one  ship  was  beaten  off,  another 
took  its  place.     She  endured,  according  to  Raleigh's 

^  computation,  ^' eight  hundred  shot  of  great  artillery, 
besides  many  assaults  and  entries.-'  By  morning  the 
powder  was  spent,  the  pikes  all  broken,  not  a  stick 
was  standing,  ^'  nothing  left  overhead  either  for  flight 
or  defense  ;"  six  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  ;  almost  all 

^  the  men  hurt ;  and  Grenville  himself  in  a  dying  con- 
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dition.     To  bring  them  to  this  pass,  a  fleet  of  fifty- 
sail  had  been  mauling  them  for  fifteen  hours,   the 
Admiral  of  the  Hulks  and  the  Ascension  of  Seville 
had  both  gone  down  alongside,  and  two  other  vessels 
had  taken  refuge  on  shore  in  a  sinking  state.      In   ^ 
Hawke's  words,  they  had  "  taken  a  great  deal  of  drub- 
bing."    The  captain  and  crew  thought  they  had  done 
about  enough  ;  but  Grenville  was  not  of  this  opinion  ; 
he  gave  orders  to  t^e  master  gunner,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  fellow  after  his  own  stamp, to  scuttle  the  Revenge  *® 
where  she  lay.     The  others,  who  were  not  mortally 
wounded    like    the  Admiral,   interfered   with    some 
decision,  locked  the  master  gunner  in  his  cabin,  after 
having  deprived  him  of  his  sword,  for  he  manifested 
an  intention  to  kill  himself  if  he  were  not  to  sink  the  ^^ 
ship ;  and  sent  to  the  Spaniards  to  demand  terms. 
These  were  granted.     The  second  or  third  day  after, 
Grenville   died    of   his  wounds  aboard   the    Spanish 
flagship,  leaving  his  contempt  lipon  the  ''  traitors  and 
dogs  "  who  had  not  chosen  to  do  as  he  did,  and  engage  ^ 
fifty  vessels,  well  found  and   fully  manned,  with  six 
inferior  craft  ravaged  by  sickness  and  short  of  stores. 
He  at  least,  he  said,  had  done  his  duty  as  he  was  bound 
to  do,  and  looked  for  everlasting  fame. 

Some  one  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  they  con-  ^ 
sidered  this  story  to  be  of  a  pestilent  example.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  imagine  we  shall  ever  be  put  into  any 
practical  difficulty  from  a  superfluity  of  Grenvilles. 
And  besides,  I  demur  to  the  opinion.  The  worth  of 
such  actions  is  not  a  thing  to  be  decided  in  a  quaver  ^ 
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of  sensibility  or  a  flush  of  righteous  commonseiise. 
The  man  who  wished  to  make  the  ballads  of  his  coun- 
try, coveted  a  small  matter  compared  to  what  Richard 
Grenville   accomplished.     I  wonder  how  many  people 

^  have  been  inspired  by  this  mad  story,  and  how  many 
battles  have  been  actually  won  for  England  in  the 
spirit  thus  engendered.  It  is  only  with  a  measure  of 
habitual  foolhardiness  that  you  can  be  sure,  in  the 
common  run  of  men,  of  courage  on  a  reasonable  occa- 

^®  sion.  An  army  or  a  fleet,  if  it  is  not  led  by  quixotic 
fancies,  will  npt  be  led  far  by  terror  of  the  Provost 
Marshal.  Even  German  warfare,  in  addition  to  maps 
and  telegraphs,  is  not  above  employing  the  Wacht  am 
Rhein.     Nor  is  it  only  in  the  profession  of  arms  that 

^^  such  stories  may  do  good  to  a  man.  In  this  desperate 
and  gleeful  fighting,  whether  it  is  Grenville  or  Ben- 
bow,  Hawke  or  Nelson,  who  flies  his  colors  in  the 
ship,  we  see  men  brought  to  the  test  and  giving 
proof  of   what  we    call   heroic   feeling.     Prosperous 

*  humanitarians  tell  me,  in  my  club  smoking-room,  that 
they  are  a  prey  to  prodigious  heroic  feelings,  and  that 
it  costs  them  more  nobility  of  soul  to  do  nothing  in 
particular,  than  would  carry  on  all  the  wars,  by  sea  or 
land,  of  bellicose  humanity.     It  may  very  well  be  so, 

^  and  yet  not  touch  the  point  in  question.  For  what  I 
desire  is  to  see  some  of  this  nobility  brought  face  to 
face  with  me  in  an  inspiriting  achievement.  A 
man  may  talk  smoothly  over  a  cigar  in  my  club 
smoking-room   from   now  to   the  Day  of  Judgment, 

^  without  adding   anything  to   mankind's   treasury  of 
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illustrious  and  encouraging  examples.  It  is  not  over 
the  virtues  of  a  curate-and-tea-party  novel,  that  people 
are  abashed  into  high  resolutions.  It  may  be  because 
their  hearts  are  crass,  but  to  stir  them  properly  they 
must  have  men  entering  into  glory  with  some  pomp  ^ 
and  circumstance.  And  that  is  why  these  stories  of 
our  sea-captains,  printed,  so  to  speak,  in  capitals j  and 
full  of  bracing  moral  influence,  are  more  valuable  to 
England  than  any  material  benefit  in  all  the  books  of 
political  economy  between  Westminster  and  Birming-  ^® 
ham*  Grenville  chewing  wineglasses  at  table  makes 
no  very  pleasant  figure,  any  more  than  a  thousand 
other  artists  when  they  are  viewed  in  the  body,  or  met 
in  private  life  ;  but  his  work  of  art,  his  finished  trag-* 
edy,  is  an  eloquent  performance ;  and  I  contend  it  ^* 
ought  not  only  to  enliven  men  of  the  sword  as  they  go 
into- battle,  but  send  back  merchant  clerks  with  more 
heart  and  spirit  to  their  book-keeping  by  double  entry. 

There  is  another  question  which  seems  bound  up 
in  this  ;  and  that  is  Temple's  problem  :  whether  it  was  ^ 
wise  of  Douglas  to  burn  with  the  Royal  Oak?  and  by 
implication,  what  it  was  that  made  him  do  so?    Many 
will  tell  you  it  was  the  desire  of  fame. 

"To  what  do  Caesar  and  Alexander  owe  the  infi- 
nite grandeur  of  their  renown,  but  to  fortune?  How  ^ 
many  men  has  she  extinguished  in  the  beginning  of 
their  progress,  of  whom  we  have  no  knowledge  ;  who 
brought  as  much  courage  to  the  work  as  they,  if 
their  adverse  hap  had  not  cut  them  off  in  the  first  sally 
of  their  arms?     Amongst  so  many  and  so  great  dan-  ^ 
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gers,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  anywhere  read  that 
Caesar  was  ever  wounded ;  a  thousand  have  fallen  in 
less  dangers  than  the  least  of  these  he  went  through. 
A  great  many  brave  actions  must  be  expected  to  be 

^  performed  without  witness,  for  one  that  comes  to  some 
notice.  A  man  is  not  always  at  the  top  of  a  breach, 
or  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  sight  of  his  general, 
as  upon  a  platform.  He  is  often  surprised  between 
the  hedge  and  the  ditch ;  he  must  run  the  hazard  of 

*®  his  life  against  a  henroost ;  he  must  dislodge  four  ras- 
cally musketeers  out  of  a  barn ;  he  must  prick  out 
single  from  his  party,  as  necessity  arises,  and  meet 
adventures  alone." 

Thus  far  Montaigne,  in  a  characteristic  essay  on 

*^  Glory.  Where  death  is  certain,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Douglas  or  Grenville,  it  seems  all  one  from  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view.  The  man  who  lost  his  life 
against  a  lienroost,  is  in  the  same  pickle  with  him 
who  lost  his  life  against  a  fortified  place  of  the  first 

^  order.  Whether  he  has  missed  a  peerage  or  only  the 
corporal's  stripes,  it  is  all  one  if  he  has  missed  them 
and  is  quietly  in  the  grave.  It  was  by  a  hazard  that 
we  learned  the  conduct  of  the  four  marines  of  the 
Wager.     There  "was  no  room  for  these  brave  fellows 

25  in  the  boat,  and  they  were  left  behind  upon  the  island 
to  a  certain  death.  They  were  soldiers,  they  said, 
and  knew  well  enough  it  was  their  business  to  die ; 
and  as  their  comrades  pulled  away,  they  stood  upon 
the  beach,  gave  three  cheers,  and  cried  "God  bless 

^  the  king  !  "     Now,  one  or  two  of  those  who  were  in 
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the  boat  escaped,  against  all  likelihood,   to  tell   the 
story.     That  was  a  great  thing  for  us ;  but  surely  it 
cannot,  by  any  possible  twisting  of  hunjan  speech,  be 
construed  into  anything  great  for  the  marines.     You 
may  suppose,  if  you  like,  that  they  died  hoping  their   * 
behavior  would  not  be  forgotten  ;  or  you  may  suppose 
they  thought  nothing  on  the  subject,  which  is  much 
more  likely.    .    .     Indeed,  I  believe  this  is  the  lesson. 
.     .     .     If  the  marines  of  the  Wager  gave  three 
cheers  and  cried  "  God  bless  the  king,"  it  was  because  ^^ 
they  liked  to  do  things  nobly  for  their  own  satisfaction. 
They  were  giving  their  lives,  there  was  no  help  for 
that ;  and  they  made  it  a  point  of  self-respect  to  give 
them    handsomely.      And     there   were     never     four 
happier  marines  in  God's  world  than  these  four   at  ^ 
that  moment. 

Robert  Louis  Stevjsnson. 
From  "  Virginibus  Puerinque." 

PermisiHun  of  Ctias.  Scritmer^s  Sons, 
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There  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shore 

What  once  a  tortoise  served  to  cover ; 
A  year  and  more,  with  rush  and  roar, 

The  surf  had  rolled  it  over,  ^ 

Had  played  with  it,  and  flung  it  by, 

As  wind  and  weather  might  decide  it. 
Then  tossed  it  high,  where  sand-drifts  dry 

Cheap  burial  might  provide  it. 
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It  rested  there  to  bleach  or  tan, 

The  rains  had  soaked,  the  suns  had  burned  it ; 
With  many  a  ban  the  fisherman 

Had  stumbled  o'er  and  spurned  it ; 
^  And  there  the  fislier-girl  would  stay, 

Conjecturing  with  her  brother 
How  in  their  play  the  poor  estray 

Might  serve  some  use  or  other. 

So  there  it  lay,  through  wet  and  dry, 
10  As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet, 

Till  by  and  by  came  Mercury, 
And,  having  mused  upon  it, 
"  Why,  here,"  cried  he,  **  the  thing  of  things 
In  shape,  material,  and  dimension  ! 
15  Give  it  but  strings,  and,  lo,  it  sings, 

A  wonderful  invention !" 

So  said,  so  done  ;  the  chords  he  strained. 
And,  as  his  fingers  o'er  them  hovered. 

The  shell  disdained  a  soul  had  gained, 
20  The  lyre  had  been  discovered. 

0  empty  world  that  round  us  lies, 

Dead  shell,  of  soul  and  thought  forsaken, 

Brought  we  but  eyes  like  Mercury's, 

In  thee  what  songs  should  waken  1 

James  Bussbll  Lowell. 
Permission  of  Hov/ghton^  Mifflin  <&  Co* 
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ANTONY'S   SPEECH. 

Antony,     Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
your  ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ;  5 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Ilath  told  you  Ca3sar  was  ambitious  ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Ciesar  answered  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, —  w 

For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man, 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men,— 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Crosar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ;  w 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransom  did  the  general  coffers  fill ; 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept ;         « 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lui^ercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown,  25 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  says  l^e  was  ambitious ; 
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And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  ; 

^  What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him? 
O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  I — Bear  with  me  ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Cjaesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

*°        1  Citizen,     Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his 
sayings. 

2  Citizen,     If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Citizen.  Has  he,  masters? 
*^  I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  Citizen.     Mark'd  ye  his  words?     He  would  not 

take  the  crown ; 
There  't  is  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Citizen.     If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 
^        2  Citizen,     Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 
weeping. 

3  Citizen.     There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than 

Antony. 

4  Citizen.     Now   mark   him,   he   begins  again  to 
^  speak. 

Antony,     But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
0  masters  I  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
^  Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
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I  should  do  Brutus  wrong  and  Cassius  wrong, 

Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men.  ^ 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Csesar  ; 

I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  't  is  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read — 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds,         *° 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood, 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue.  ^ 

4  Citizen,     We'll   hear   the  will.     Read  it,  Mark 
Antony. 

All,     The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesar's  will. 

Antony,     Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not 
read  it ;  ^ 

It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Csesar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs  ;  ^ 

For  if  you  should,  0,  what  would  come  of  it? 

4  Citizen,     Read  the  will !  we'll  hear  it,  Antony  ! 
You  shall  read  us  the  will,  Caesar's  will ! 

Antony.     Will   you    be    patient?     Will   you   stay 
awhile?  «^ 
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I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honorable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar  ;  I  do  fear  it. 
4  Citizen,     They  were  traitors  !     Honorable  men  I 
^        All.     The  will !  the  testament ! 

2  Citizen,     They  were  villains,  murderers  I      The 

will !     Read  the  will  ! 
Antony.     You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Ceesar, 
1°  And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?    And  will  you  give  me  leave? 
All.     Come  down. 
2  Citizen.     Descend. 

{He  comes  down  from  the  pulpit.) 
^^        3  Citizen.     You  shall  have  leave. 
4  Citizen.     A  ring ;  stand  round. 

1  Citizen.     Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the 

body. 

2  Citizen.     Room     for    Antony  !  —  most     noble 
20  Antony ! 

Antony.     Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  off. 
All.     Stand  back  !  room  !  bear  back  ! 
Antony.     If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now. 
^  You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 
'T  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  ; 
^  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  ; 
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Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed ; 

And  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Osesar  followed  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no  ;  * 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cfleaar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Ceesar  loved  him  ! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For,  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude^  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms,  *® 

Quite  vanquished  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I  ^ 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

0,  now  you  weep,  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  ;  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold         ^ 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded?     Look  you  here. 

Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Citizen,     0  piteous  spectacle  ! 

2  Citizen,     0  noble  Caesar ! 

3  Citizen,     O  woeful  day  !  ^ 

4  Citizen,     0  traitors,  villains  ! 

1  Citizen.     O  most  bloody  sight  I 

2  Citizen.     We  will  be  revenged  ! 

All,     Revenge  !  About  I   Seek  !  Burn  !  Fire  !  Kill  ! 
Slay  !     Let  not  a  traitor  live  I  ^ 
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Antony,     Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Citizen,     Peace  there  !     Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Citizen,     We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll 

die  with  him. 
*        Antony,     Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
stir  you  up 

To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

Tliey  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable. 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  !  I  know  not, 
^®  Tliat  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honorable, 

And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is, 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
^^  That  love  my  friend  ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 

That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 

To  stir  men's  blood  :  I  only  speak  right  on  ; 
^  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know, 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 
mouths, 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me  :  but,  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
^  Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Caesar  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
All.     We'll  mutiny. 

1  Citizen,     We'll  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 
^        3  Citizen,    Away,  then!  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 
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Antony,     Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear  me 

speak. 
AIL     Peace,  ho  !   Hear  Antony,  most  noble  A  ntony . 
Antony,     Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what.  ^ 

Wherein  liath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves? 
Alas,  you  know  not! — I  must  tell  you,  then. 
\  ^u  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

All.     Most  true  ; — the  will ! — let's  stay,  and  hear 

the  will.  *® 

Antony.     Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal, 
lo  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  draclimas. 

2  Citizen.     Most  noble  Caesar ! — we'll  revenge  his 

death.  w 

3  Citizen.     O  royal  Caesar  ! 
Antony.     Hear  me  with  patience. 
All.     Peace,  ho  ! 

Antony.     Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbors,  and  new-planted  orchards,  20 

On  tliis  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  forever,  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar !  when  comes  such  anotlier? 

1  Citizen.     Never,  never  ! — Come,  away,  away  !        25 
We'll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Citizen.     Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  Citizen.     Pluck  down  benches.  ^ 
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4  Citizen.     Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 
{Exeunt  Citizens,  with  the  body.) 
Antony.     Now  let  it  work.  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! 

William  Shakespkark. 
From  "Jttlitw  Cowar,"  Act  Ill.y  Scene  II. 
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^  When  I  am  in  a  serious  humor,  I  very  often  walk 
by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  where  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied, 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  building,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind 

^^  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  though tfulness 
that  is  not  disagreeable. 

I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the 
churchyard,  the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusing 
myself  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions  that  I 

^  met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the  dead.  Most 
of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried  person, 
but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon 
another ;  the  whole  history  of  his  life  being  compre- 
hended in  those  two  circumstances,  that  are  common 

^  to  all  mankind. 

I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  exist- 
ence, whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire 
upon  the  departed  persons,  who  had  left  no  other 
memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were  born,  and  that 

25  they  died. 
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They  f)iit  me  in  mind  of  several  persons  mentioned 
in  the  battles  of  heroic  poems,  who  have  sounding 
names  given  them,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  tliey 
may  be  killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  nothing  but 
being  knocked  on  the  head.  The  life  of  these  men  is  ^ 
finely  described  in  holy  writ  by  "  the  path  of  aii 
arrow  ;  which  is  immediately  closed  up  and  lost." 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
myself  with  the  digging  of  a  gr«ave  ;  and  saw  in  every 
sliovelful  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  *° 
bone  or  skull  intermixed  with  a  kind  of  fresh 
mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or  other  had  a  place 
in  the  composition  of  a  human  body. 

Upon  this  I  began  to  consider  with  myself  wliat 
innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay  confused  to-  *^ 
getlier  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathedral ; 
liow  men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies,  priests 
and  soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled 
amongst  one  another,  and  blended  together  in  the 
same  common  mass ;  how  beauty,  strength,  and  ^ 
youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay 
undistinguished  in  the  same  iDromiscuous  heap  of 
matter.  . 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of 
mortality,  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it  more  ^ 
particularly,  by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on  several 
of  the  monuments  which  are  raised  in  every  quarter 
of  that  ancient  fabric.  Some  of  them  were  covered 
with  such  extravagant  epitaphs,  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted  w^th  them,  ^ 
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he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends  have 
bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others  so  excessively 
modest,  that  they  deliver  the  character  of  the  person 
departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are 

^  not  understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  poet- 
ical quarter,  I  found  there  were  poets  who  had  no 
monuments,  and  monuments  which  had  no  poets.  I 
observed,  indeed,  that  the  present  war  had  filled  the 
church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited  monuments, 

*°  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons 
whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of 
Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I   could   not  but  be   very   much   delighted   with 
several  modern  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with  great 

^^  elegance  of  expression  and  justness  of  thought,  and 
therefore  do  honor  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead. 
As  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the 
ignorance  or  politeness  of  a  nation,  from  the  turn  of 
their  public  monuments  and  inscriptions,  they  should 

^  be  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learning  and 
genius,  before  they  are  put  in  execution.  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel's  monument  has  very  often  given 
me  great  offense  :  instead  of  the  brave  rough  English 
Admiral,  which  was  the  distinguishing  character  of 

^  that  plain  gallant  man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb 
by  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig, 
and  reposing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions  under  a 
canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to  the 
monument ;    for    instead   of    celebrating    the    many 

^  remarkable  actions  he  had  performed  in  the  service  of 
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his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the  manner  of 
his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reap 
any  honor.     The  Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt  to  despise 
for  want  of  genius,  show  an  infinitely  greater  taste  of 
antiquity  and  politeness  in  their  buildings  and  works   ^ 
of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  those  of 
our  own  country.     The  monuments  of  their  admirals, 
which  have  been  erected  at  the  public  expense,  repre-     ' 
sent   them  like   themselves ;    and  are   adorned  with 
rostral  crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  ^^ 
festoons  of  sea-weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  I  have  left  the  re- 
pository of  our  English  Kings  for  the  contemplation  of 
another  day,  when  I  shall  find  my  mind  disposed  for 
so  serious  an  amusement.  ** 

I  know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt 
to  raise  dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds, 
and  gloomy  imaginations ;  but  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  be  melancholy ;  and  can  therefore  take  a  view  of  * 
Nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes,  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By 
this  means  I  can  improve  myself  with  those  objects 
which  others  consider  with  terror.  When  I  look  upon 
the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  ^ 
me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every 
inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief 
of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  ^ 
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whom  we  must  quickly  follow  ;  when  I  see  kings  lying 
by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rival 
wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided 
the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect, 

^  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competi- 
tions, factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I 
read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died 
yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider 
that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contempora- 

^°  ries,  and  make  our  appearance  together. 

Joseph  Addison. 
From  "  Spectalory"  No,  26^  Friday,  Mar.  30, 1710. 
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Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O  banner  of 
Britain,  hast  thou 

Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapped  to  the  battle- 
cry  ! 
^^  Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when  we  had  reared 
thee  on  high 

Flying  at  top  of   the  roofs   in  the  ghastly  siege  of 
Lucknow — 

Shot  through  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but  ever  we  raised 
^  thee  anew, 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  Eng- 
land blew. 

Frail  were  the  works  that  defended  the  hold  that  we 
held  with  our  lives — 
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Women  and  children  among  us,  God  help  them,  our 

children  and  wives  ! 
Hold  it  we  might — and  for  fifteen  days  or  £w  twenty 

at  most. 
'*  Never  surrender,  I  charge  you,  but  every  man  die   ^ 

at  his  post !  " 
Voice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our  Lawrence  the 

best  of  the  brave  : 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kissed  him — we  laid  him 

that  night  in  his  grave.  *" 

"  Every  man  die  at  his  post !  "  and  there  hailed  on  our 

houses  and  halls 
Death  from  tlieir  rifle-bullets,  and  death  from  their 

cannon-balls. 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and  death  at  our  ^ 

slight  barricade. 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,   and  death 

while  we  stooped  to  the  spade, 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the  wounded,  for 

often  tliere  fell,  20 

Striking  the  hospital  wall,  crashing  through  it,  their 

shot  and  th^ir  shell. 
Death — for  their  spies  were  among  us,  tlieir  marks- 
men were  told  of  our  best. 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  through  the  brain  that  ^ 

could  think  for  tlie  rest ; 
Bullets   would   sing   by   our   foreheads,    and    bullets 

would  rain  at  our  feet^ 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels   that 

girdled  us  round —  * 
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Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from  over  the  breadth 

of  a  street, 
Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque  and  the  palace, 

and  death  in  the  ground  ! 
^  Mine?  yes,  a  mine  !  Countermine  !  down,  down  !  and 

creep  thro'  the  hole  ! 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand !  you  can  hear  him — the 

murderous  mole ! 
Quiet,  ah  !    quiet — wait  till  the  point  of  the  pickaxe 
10  be  through  ! 

Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  again 

than  before — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the  dark  pioneer  is 

no  more ; 
*^  And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  Eng- 
land blew ! 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many  times,  and  it 

chanced  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground  thunderclap 
20  echoed  away, 

Dark   through   the   smoke   and   the   sulphur  like  so 

many  fiends  in  their  hell — 
Cannon-shot,  musket-shot,  volley  on  volley,  and  yell 

upon  yell — 
^  Fiercely  on  all  the  defenses  our  myriad  enemy  fell. 
What  have  they  done?     where  is  it?     Out  yonder. 

Guard  the  Redan  ! 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate  !   storm  at  the  Bailey-gate ! 

storm,  and  it  ran 
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Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as  ocean  on  every 

side 
Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  is  daily  devoured 

by  the  tide — 
So  many  thousands  that  if  they  be  bold  enough,  who  ^ 

shall  escape? 
Kill  or  be  killed,  live  or  die,  they  shall  know  we  are 

soldiers  and  men  ! 
Ready !  take  aim  at  their  leaders — their  masses  are 

gapped  with  our  grape —  " 

Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like  the  wave  fling- 
ing forward  again. 
Flying  and  foiled  at  the  last  by  the  Iiandf ul  they  could 

not  subdue ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  Eng-  ^ 

land  blew. 


Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were  English  in  heart 

and  in  limb. 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to  command,  to 

obey,  to  endure,  ^ 

Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  garrison  hung 

but  on  him  ; 
Still — could  we  watch  at  all  points?  we  were  every 

day  fewer  and  fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but  only  a  whisper  * 

that  passed : 
''Children  and  wives — if  the  tigers  leap  into  the  fold 

unawares — 
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Every  man  die  at  his  post — and  the  foe  may  outlive 

us  at  last — 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they  love,  than  to  fall 

into  theirs  !" 
^  Roar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines  by  the  enemy 

sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and  our  poor 

palisades. 
Riflemen,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure  that  your 
*°  hand  be  as  true  ! 

Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aimed  are  your  flank 

fusillades — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the  ladders  to 

which  they  had  clung, 
^  Twice  from  the  ditch  where  tliey  shelter  we  drive  them 

with  hand-grenades ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  Eng- 
land blew. 


Then  on  another  wild  morning  another  wild  earth- 
20  quake  out-tore 

Clean  from  our  lines  of  defense  ten  or  twelve  good 

paces  or  more. 
Riflemen,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  there  from  the  light 

of  tlie  sun — 
25  One  has  leaped  up  on  the  breach,  crying  out :  ''  Follow 

me,  follow  me  !" — 
Mark  him — lie  falls  !  then  another,  and  him  too,  and 

down  goes  he. 
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Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who  can  tell  but  tlie 

traitors  had  won? 
Boardings  and   rafters    and    doors — an    embrasure  ! 

make  way  for  the  gun  ! 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grape  !     It  is  charged  and  ^ 

we  fire,  and  they  run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let  the  dark  face 

have  his  due  ! 
Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  wlio  fought  with  us, 

faithful  and  few,  " 

Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and  drove  tliem, 

and  smote  tliem,  and  slew. 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  in  India 

blew. 

Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not  what  we  do.  ^ 

We  can  fight  I 
But  to  be  soldier  all  day  and  be  sentinel  all  through  the 

night — 
Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their  lying 

alarms,  20 

Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and  shoutings  and 

soundings  to  arms, 
Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done  by  five, 
Ever  tlie  marvel  among  us  that  one  should  be  left 

alive,  23 

Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from  tlie  loop- 
holes around, 
Ever  the  night  with  its  coffinless  corpse  to  be  laid  in 

the  ground, 
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Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge  of  cataract 
skies, 

Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  infinite  torment  of 
flies, 
^  Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing  over  an  Eng- 
lish field, 

Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that  would  not 
be  healed. 

Lopping    away   of    the    limb   by   the   pitiful-pitiless 
'°  knife,— 

Torture  and  trouble  in  vain, — for  it  never  could  save 
us  a  life. 

Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the  hospital  bed, 

Horror  of  women  in  travail  among  the  dying  and  dead, 
*^  Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never  a  moment 
for  grief, 

Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering  hopes  of  relief, 

Havelock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  butchered  for  all  that 
we  knew — 
2®  Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  coming  down  on 
the  still-shattered  walls 

Millions  of  musket-bullets,  and  thousands  of  cannon- 
balls— 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  Eng- 
'^  land  blew. 

Hark  cannonade,  fusillade  !  is  it  true  what  was  told 

by  the  scout, 
Outram   and  Havelock  breaking   their  way  through 

the  fell  mutineers? 
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Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing  again  in  our 
ears ! 

All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a  jubilant  shout, 

Havelock's  glorious  Highlanders  answer  with  conquer- 
ing cheers,  ^ 

Sick  from  the  hospital  echo  them,  women  and   chil- 
dren come  out, 

Blessing  the  wholesome    white    faces   of    Havelock's 
good  fusileers, 

Kissing  the  war-hardened  hand  of  the  Highlander  wet  " 
with  their  tears  ! 

Dance  to  the  pibroch  ! — saved !  we  are  saved  ! — is  it 
you  ?  i«  it  you  ? 

Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelock,  saved  by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven!  ^ 

'*  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days  !  "  we  have  held  it  for  eighty- 
seven  ! 

And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  old  banner  of 
England  blew. 

Alfkkd  Tkmnyson. 


HEALTH. 


The  questions  now  coming  into  prominence  pertain  ^ 
chiefly  to  social  science.  While  there  are  political 
and  religious  questions  that  still  vex  and  interest  soci- 
ety, it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  eye  of  the  world 
is  fixed  on  this  matter  of  living ;  an  art  it  is  getting 
to  be  called.     It  has  never  yet  seriously  engaged  the  ^ 
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attention  of  the  people ;  it  is  a  new  subject,  and  not 
fairly  before  us.  The  Greeks  gave  great  heed  to  the 
individual  body,  and  the  Romans  secured  personal 
cleanliness  by  their  vast  system  of  baths,  but  neither 

^  seems  to  have  had  any  conception  of  the  i^ublic  health  ; 
hence,  with  all  their  fine  training  and  care  of  the  body, 
their  cities  were  subject  to  pestilence,  and  the  average 
of  life  remained  at  a  low  point.  The  only  successful 
attempt  to  connect  hygiene  with  the  social  order  was 

*®  made  by  Moses,  who  interwove  its  requirements  with 
those  of  religion.  If  this  critical  generation  could  be 
diverted  for  a  moment  from  the  **  mistakes  of  Moses  " 
to  some  thought  of  his  measures  that  were  7iot  mis- 
takes, it  would  find  itself  in  possession  of  some  very 

^'^  suggestive  facts.  No  nation  has  been  so  exempt  from 
contagious  and  hereditary  disease  as  the  Jews,  or  can 
show  vital  statistics  so  remarkable.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  racial  vitality  and  toughness  are  due 
to  certain  hygienic  rules  which  Moses  made  effective 

*  and  lasting  by  connecting  them  with  religion,  where, 
indeed,  they  belong.  But,  aside  from  the  Jews  (and 
in  how  many  respects  are  tliey  an  exceptional  people,) 
the  art  of  health  is  a  modern  subject.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  when   men   first  reflectively  examined 

^  themselves  they  began  with  their  moral  nature,  then 
passed  to  their  minds,  which  is  as  far  as  they  have 
reached.  Strange  as  it  seems,  it  is  the  natural  order, 
and  shadows  a  tremendous  truth, — morals  first,  mind 
next,   body  last.     It    is    the   eternal   and   fit   order. 

^  Aristotle  mapped  out  philosophy  and  morals  in  lines 
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the  world  yet  accepts  iu  the  main,  but  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  the  nerves  and  the  tendons. 
Rome  had  a  sound  system  of  jurisprudence  before  it 
had  a  physician,  using  only  priestcraft  for  healing. 
Cicero  was  the  greatest  lawyer  the  world  ha,3   seen,  * 
but  there  was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  could   have 
cured   him   of    a   colic.     The   Greek  was   an    expert 
dialectician  when  he  was  using  incantations  for  his 
diseases.     As  late  as  when  the  Puritans  were  enunci- 
ating their  lofty  principles,  it  was  generally  held  that  " 
the    king's    touch    would    cure    scrofula.     Governor 
Winthrop,  of  colonial  days,  treated  "small-pox   and 
all  fevers  ' '  by  a  powder  made  from  * '  live  toads  baked 
in  an  earthen  pot  in  the  open  air."     And  even  now, 
in  New  England,  where  we  split  hairs  in  theology,  ^ 
and  can  show  a  philosopher  for  every  square  mile,  at 
least  one  half  of  the  treatment  of  disease  is  empirical ; 
that  is,  there  is  no  ascertained  relation  between  the 
remedy  and  the  sickness ;  it  is  largelj''  a  matter  of 
advertisement  and  pretense.     But  a  new  day  is  dawn-  ^ 
ing.     Legislation   is    crowding   the    quack   into    the 
l)ackground,  and  the  Board  of  Health   is   coming  to 
the  front. 

The  old  Greeks  put  health  so  high  as  to  deify  it. 
Hygeia  was  a  goddess,  young  and  smiling  and  beauti-  ^ 
ful.  We  are  catching  glimpses  of  her  laughing  face, 
and  erelong  we  shall  deify  her.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
sin  that  we  are  sick  ;  it  should  be  a  part  of  our  religion 
to  be  well. 

I  say  all  this  to  young  men  because  it  is  well  that  ^ 
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they  should  be  awake  to  the  new  phases  of  society 
that  are  coming  on.  The  special  subjects  to  which 
intelligent  men  should  have  their  eyes  open  are  those 
pertaining  to  social  science,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
towns  and  cities,  all  matters  of  drainage,  ventilation, 
water-supply,  and  house-building,  as  well  as  matters 
pertaining  to  personal  health  and  vigor.  If  any 
educated  young  man  is  looking  about  for  a  hobby,  let 
me  suggest  that  here  is  one  that  he  can  ride  to  better 
purpose  than  any  other  now  to  be  laid  hold  of. 

But  the  personal  side  of  the  subject  is  the  one 
before  us.  Evidently,  nothing  can  be  more  personal, 
more  literally  and  strictly  vital,  than  bodily  health. 
It  is  the  first  and  the  perpetual  condition  of  success. 
In  any  enterprise  there  are  primary  and  secondary 
conditions  affecting  the  result.  In  making  a  voyage 
it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  have  a  ship  that  will  float 
and  hold  together  till  the  port  is  gained ;  it  may 
spread  more  or  less  canvas,  be  manned  by  few  or 
many  sailors,  be  navigated  with  more  or  less  skill,  be 
fast  or  slow,  be  driven  by  wind  or  steam, — these  are 
secondary  matters ;  the  ship  itself,  stanch  enough  to 
resist  the  waves,  is  the  primary  condition  of  the 
voyage.  So  in  this  enterprise  and  voyage  of  life,  a 
body  sound  enough  to  hold  together  till  the  port  of 
three-score  and  ten  is  gained  comes  first  in  all  wise 
and  logical  consideration.  Talent,  learning,  aptitude, 
good  chances,  energy, — these,  according  to  the  degree, 
affect  the  voyage,  and  make  it  smooth  or  rough,  quick 
or  slow,  but  they  do  not  determine  whether  or  not 
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there  shall  be  a  voyage.  I  do  not  say  that  these  are 
to  be  regarded  lightly,  or  rather  than  as  large  factors, 
but  I  affirm  that  without  bodily  health  they  are  in 
vain  so  far  as  achievement  is  concerned.  Energy, 
purpose,  culture,  enthusiavsm,  thrift, — these  are  the  * 
engine  that  propels  the  man  ;  but  an  engine  requires 
first  of  all  proper  bearings,  a  frame  stout  enough  to 
endure  the  strain  of  its  vibrations,  and  to  convert  its 
energy  into  steady  motion.  Professor  Huxley  goes 
too  far,  however,  as  he  is  prone  to  do,  when  he  says,  *® 
'*Give  a  man  a  good  deep  chest  and  a  stomach  of 
which  he  never  knew  the  existence,  and  he  must 
succeed  in  any  practical  career."  For  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  vast  number  of  very  worthless  beings  fulfill  these 
conditions;  '*  animated  patent  digesters,"  Carlyle  "^ 
calls  them,  whose  only  achievements  are  the  consump- 
tion of  food  and  oxygen.  Race  and  brain  and 
training  have  something  to  do  with  success  in  prac- 
tical careers.  The  captain  on  the  bridge,  the  pilot  at 
the  wheel,  and  the  engineer  at  the  lever  are  conditions  20 
of  the  successful  voyage,  though  the  stanchness  of 
the  ship  is  the  primary  condition. 

It  needs  but  a  glance,  however,  at  the  men  who 
have  succeeded  in  any  department  to  perceive  that,  as 
a  rule,  they  have  good  bodies.  I  do  not  say  that  all  ^ 
men  who  have  achieved  success  have  lived  long,  or 
been  free  from  disease,  but  I  assert  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  name  a  man  great  in  any  department  of  life 
who  did  not  possess  what  a  physician  would  call  a 
strong  vitality.     Many  great  men  have  died  early  and  ** 
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endured  life-long  disease,  but  a  close  physiological 
examination  would  show  that  they  were  largely  en- 
dowed with  nervous  energy  and  usually  with  a  good 
muscular  system.     I  grant  the  rare  exception,  as  a 

^  skiff  may  by  good  luck  cross  the  Atlantic.  Nature  is 
not  blind.  She  does  not  put  great  engines  into  weak 
ships.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  the  common  remark  that 
the  mind  is  too  great  for  the  body.  A  gi'eat  mind  may 
overwork  and  tear  in  pieces  even  a  good  body,  but,  for 

^®  the  most  part,  any  body  properly  used  and  superin- 
tended is  strong  enough  to  uphold  and  do  the  work  of  the 
mind  lodged  in  it.  Man  is  one  ;  no  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  working  functions  of  body  and  mind. 
A  part  of  all  mental  action  is  also  physical  action. 

^  Will  is  also  a  matter  of  nerves,  energy  is  graduated 
by  the  blood,  and  the  finest  thought  stands  with  one 
foot  upon  tissue  of  brain.  By  its  very  definition  high 
thought  and  large  achievement  imply  a  strong  phys- 
ical basis.     Burns  died  at  thirty-seven,  and  Byron  at 

^  thirty-six,  both  of  dissipation,  but  they  had  superb 
bodies,  and,  at  first,  exuberant  health.  Raphael  and 
Robertson  died  at  the  same  age  with  Burns, — ohe  of 
malarial  fever,  and  the  other  from  overwork  and 
worry, — neither  from  physical  necessity.     Dr.  Bush- 

®  nell  early  induced  consumption  by  excessive  toil,  but 
lived  toiling  on  to  seventy.  When  great  men  die 
early,  it  is  almost  always  due  either  to  abuse,  or  to 
something  like  an  accident,  for  some  diseases  bear  no 
relation  to  physical  constitution.     But  great  men  do 

^  not  die  early.     Dr.  Dunglison  says  that  the  average 
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longevity  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  natural- 
ists, artists,  jurists,  physicians,  musical  composers, 
scholars,  and  authors,  including  poets,  who  are  not 
thought  to  be  long-lived,  is  sixty-six  years,  more  than 
double  the  average  length  of  human  life.  Such  facts  ^ 
are  usually  regarded  as  showing  that  intellectual  pur- 
suits are  favorable  to  longevity,  but  they  rather  show 
that  gi'eat  men  have  good  bodies.  A  fine  engine  is 
favorable  to  the  speed  and  safety  of  the  voyage,  but 
quite  as  much  depends  upon  the  build  of  the  vessel,  *® 
and  even  more  upon  how  both  are  handled. 

If  we  look  over  the  men  who  are  considered  suc- 
cessful in  their  departments, — ^professional,  manufac- 
turing,  commercial,   financial, — we    shall   find  Avith 
rare    exception    that     they    have     certain     physical  *^ 
characteristics  which  are  the  primary  conditions  of  a 
strong  body  and  sound  health.     They  measure  large 
around  the  chest ;  they  have  deptli  of  lung  and  good 
stomachs  ;  their  muscular  system  is  large  and  strong, 
or,  if  small,  it  is  fine  in  fibre  and  well  knit ;  they  have  ^ 
a  larger  brain  surface  than  the  average,  and  are  with- 
out hereditary  disease  that  early  impairs   tlie   chief 
functions.     I  do  not  say  that  every  man  who  has  these 
characteristics  achieves  distinction,  but  that  no  man 
achieves   any   considerable    success   who    is  without  ^ 
them.     There  will  always  be  found  a  certain*  propor- 
tion of  Carlyle's  ''animated  patent  digesters"  with  a 
perfect  physical  make-up,  but  lacking  in  ways  that  do 
not  concern  us  here. 

You  will  also  find  that  the  measure  of  success  is  ^ 
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usually  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  owner 
of  this  well-endowed  body  treats  it.  If  the  functional 
power  of  lungs,  or  stomach,  or  nerves,  is  broken 
down— often  one  and  the  same  process — he  ceases  in 
^  exact  ratio  to  be  an  achiever.  His  plans  may  go 
on  of  themselves,  but  the  fresh  creative  energy  is 
graduated  by  his  bodily  condition.  Force  no  longer 
goes  into  his  schemes,  if  it  has  passed  out  of  his 
body. 

^"  Your  physically  weak  man  may  get  through  life 
decently  and  honorably,  but  he  seldom  gets  to  be  the 
head  of  anything,  foreman,  or  superintendent,  or 
agent,  or  president ;  he  never  climbs,  he  never  gets 
out  of  the  crowd. 

**  I  do  not  expect  any  denial  or  doubt  on  these 
points,  and  have  set  them  down  only  to  get  you  to 
thinking  on  the  subject.  I  fear,  however,  lest  a  nearly 
universal  illusion  may  break  its  force.  The  first 
boast  of  childhood  reaches  a  long  way  into  manhood. 

^  However  thin  of  limb  and  narrow  of  chest,  the  young 
man  is  .always  strong.  The  glory  that  men  have  ever 
put  upon  physical  strength,  and  our  instinctive  sense 
of  its  excellence,  so  press  upon  us  that  we  hate  to  con- 
fess our  lack  of  it.     Hence  my  readers  may  be  saying, 

^  '*  This  is  not  for  me,  but  for  the  weakly  ones,"  who 
are  not  anywhere  to  be  found.  Disenchantment  is 
painful,  but,  in  truth,  -not  every  young  man  is  a  Her- 
cules. The  practical  harm  of  this  illusion  is  that  we 
presume  upon  it,  and  infer  that  we  can  endure  any 

^  strain  we  may  lay  upon  ourselves. 
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But  what  of  athleticism?     Mr.  Hughes,  its  early 
apostle,  tells  us  that  it  has  come  to  be  overpraised  and 
overvalued.      It  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  thing,  but  it 
has  led  to  an  oversight  of  the  wiser  side  of  the  matter, 
namely,  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  health,  which    ^ 
is  not  entirely  the  same  thing  as  physical  strength.    It 
has  also  reached  a  phase  where  the  element  of  sport 
and  natural  exhilaration  is  taken  out  of  it.     They  tell 
us  that  our  national  vice  is  excess, — that  we  lack  the 
sense  of  proportion.     Baseball  is  no  longer  a  minister  *® 
of  health  when  a  reporter  sits  by,  and  the  cheers  or 
jeers  of  stakeholders  follow  the   player   around  the 
field.     It  is  unfortunate  that  this  game,  which  Robert 
Collyer  calls  '*  the  healthiest  and  handsomest  ever 
played,"  has  been  pushed  to  such  a  feverish  and  wild  "^ 
excess  by  fierce  competition  and  accessories  of  gam- 
bling.    A  game   loses  its  value  to  health  when  its 
excitement  is  drawn  from  any  other  source  than  from 
the  game  itself.    Competitive  walking  and  rowing  are 
even  more   objectionable.     They  not   only  engender  ^ 
positive  disease,  but  the  whole  atmosphere,  moral  and 
social,  is  adverse  to  health.    Hygeia  does  not  welcome 
to  her  shrine  the  heroes  of  the  bat  and  oar  and  ring. 
These  sports  may  be  used  healthwise,  but  as  soon  as 
they  involve  the  exertion  called  out  by  great  public  ^ 
competition  and  the  excitement   of  wager,  they  no 
longer  minister  to  health.     Unfortunately  the  temper 
of  the  age  does  not  favor  moderation.     The  element  of. 
play  seems  lost,  and  a  hard  vulgar  pride  of  superiority 
has   taken   its    place.     The   self-sparkling   water    of  ^ 
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natural  play  is  not  enough,  but  needs  some  devil's 
powder  of  wager  and  newspaper  report. 

The  votaries  of  athleticism  run  into  auotlier  mis- 
take by  giving  their  interest  to  one  thing ;  they  can 
^  strike  so  heavy  a  blow,  lift  such  a  weight,  walk  so 
far ;  they  are  strongest  in  wrist,  or  leg,  or  loins. 

But  special  superiority  does  not  constitute  health. 
Nothing  seems  finer  physically  than  the  trained  pugil- 
ist, but  it  is  well  understood  that  he  dies  early,  and 

*°  commonly  of  consumption.  Health  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  strength  :  it  is  universal  good  condition  ; 
it  is  general  vigor ;  it  is  that  state  of  body  in  which 
every  function  works  well. 

Going   a  little  further  in.  the   way  of  criticism, 

^  too  much  value  is  attached  to  muscular  strength, 
and  too  little  to  nervous  energy.  In  some  respects 
identical,  they  still  represent  distinct  bodily  forces. 
One  is  the  power  that  does^  the  other  endures;  one 
strikes  a  single  titanic  blow,  the  other  never  tires ; 

^  one  wins  a  wager,  the  other  wins  the  prizes  of  life. 
Physical  strength  does  not  imply  nervous  energy,  and 
though  nervous  energy  implies  a  good  body,  it  does 
not  require  great  physical  strength.  Mr.  Evarts  is 
slender  to  frailness,  but  he  has  a  nervous  system  that 

^  enables  him  to  endure  a  harder  and  longer  mental 
strain  than  any  other  lawyer  at  the  bar  of  New  York. 
The  gymnasiums  at  Yale  and  Amherst  and  Wil- 
liams are  quite  necessary,  and  are  justified  by  their 
results,  but  West  Rock  and  Holyoke  and  Grey  lock 

^  are  better.      Climbing   a  ladder    develops    physical 
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strength,  climbing  a  mountain  feeds  nervous  energy. 
Take  two  students ;  one  can  out-jump,  out-climb,  out- 
lift  his  class ;  the  other,  having  slight  ambitions  of 
this  sort,  gets  upon  the  hills  at  every  chance,  "cut- 
ting" a  recitation  now  and  then  in  the  ardor  of  his  ^ 
long  rambles ;  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  will  be 
found  that  the  latter  is  the  healthier  man. 

In  looking  at  men  of  marked  attainment,  we 
almost  invariably  find  certain  physical  traits,  but  a 
closer  look  reveals  also  this  subtler  quality  of  nerve  *® 
force  or  vitality.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  man  what 
he  is  as  a  working  power.  Vitality  is  the  measure  of 
success.  What  vitality  is  we  do  not  know.  We  only 
know  that  its  medium  is  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
it  is  fed  and  measured  by  the  assimilation  of  food  and  *® 
air.  It  has  a  mysterious  side,  turned  away  from  all 
possibility  of  analysis,  like  the  other  side  of  the 
moon.  We  only  know  that  while  it  is  not  nerve,  nor 
oxygen,  nor  food,  it  is  a  force  that  works  through 
them.  It  may  be  a  spiritual  thing,  yet  something  ^ 
that  is  graduated  by  its  material  relations.  But, 
whatever  it  is,  its  degree  or  amount  is  determined  by 
the  physical  and  nervous  condition,  as  the  power  of  a 
telescope  is  determined  by  the  size  of  its  aperture. 
Nourish  and  strengthen  your  muscles  and  nerves  and  * 
you  increase  your  vitality,  but  it  is  the  vitality  that 
does  the  work,  not  the  muscles  or  nerves.  The 
greatest  amount  of  vitality, — this  is  your  requirement, 
young  men  !  It  is  a  trifling  matter  whether  or  not  you 
can  row,  or  bat,  or  jump  to  the  admiration  of  a  crowd  ^ 
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and  of  yourself;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment  that  you  so  use  your  body  and  regulate  your 
life  that  you  shall  have  your  largest  possible  allowance 
of  this  mysterious  thing  called  nerve-force,  or  vitality. 
I  am  eager,  however,  to  get  the  subject  into  a  finer 
region  of  appeal.  The  possession  of  health  should 
be  a  matter  of  hearty,  honest  pride.  I  would  have 
one  hold  himself  ashamed  who  has  not  a  man's  share 
of  manly  vitality.  If  Providence  denies  it,  it  must 
be  patiently  endured.  If  one  has  inherited  feebleness, 
let  him  blush  for  his  ancestors.  If  one  lacks  it 
through  personal  fault,  he  must  confess  himself  not 
only  a  guilty  sinner,  but  guilty  of  a  shameful  sin. 
Bodily  wea.kness  minimizes  a  man  ;  it  is  a  subtraction, 

^^  a  derogation,  a  maiming.  It  puts  one  below  the 
average,  makes  one  fractional,  not  a  full  counter  in 
the  game  of  life,  small  change  to  be  disregarded  in 
social  estimates. 

Despite  the  revival  of  athleticism  and  the  spread  of 

^  hygienic  knowledge,  the  feeble  young  man  is  still  to 
be  seen,  and  not  rarely ; — languid,  listless,  hesitating, 
forceless ,  thin-limbed  i  narrow-chested ,  uncertain , 
tremulous,  the  very  thought  of  his  conducting  a  busi- 
ness a  jest,  though  often  he  can  drink  and  smoke  and 
sit  up  nights  most  admirably.  I  would  like  to  repro- 
duce on  these  pages  Lockhart's  picture  of  Christopher 
North,  simply  to  show  what  a  superb  thing  a  full 
vitality  is  ;  the  grandest  physique  of  any  man  of  his 
century,  robust,  athletic,  broad  across  the  back,  firm 
set  upon  his  limbs ;  in  complexion  a  genuine  Goth, 
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with  hair  of  true  Sicambrian  yellow  falling  about  liis 
shoulders  in  waving  locks,  his  eyes  of  the  lightest  yet 
clearest  blue,  and  blood  flowing  in  his  cheek  with   as 
firm  a  fervor  as  it  did  in  his  ancestral  Teutons,  wlio 
rushed  to  battle  with  laughter.     De  Quincey  saj^s  that   * 
when  Wilson  was  spending  a  vacation  in  the  High- 
lands, he  would  often  run  for  hours  over  the  hills, 
bareheaded,  his  long  yellow  hair  streaming  behind 
him,  stretching  out  his  hands  and  shouting  aloud  in 
simple  exultation  of  life.     There  is  a  man  for  you —  '° 
healthy,  strong,  vital ! 

To  possess  health  in  this  fashion,  to  stand  under 
the  orderly  heavens  and  amidst  the  harmonies  of 
nature,  light,  air,  earth,  water,  and  growing  things 
all  working  in  perfect  unison,  and  feel  that  the  har-  '^ 
mony  reaches  to  you ;  to  feel  that  nature's  laws  are 
fulfilled  in  you  as  well  as  in  tree,  and  planet,  and 
ocean, — this  is  to  share  in  the  joy  that  underlies 
nature  and  is  heard  in  her  unvoiced  hymn.  Nor  is  it 
a  lesser  joy  to  stand  before  life  with  a  consciousness  ^ 
of  strength  equal  to  its  emergencies.  The  most  exqui- 
site feeling  possible  to  man  is  the  sense  of  ability  to 
overcome  obstacles  ;  to  face  a  wall  and  know  that  you 
can  beat  your  way  tJirough  it ;  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise "  of  pith  and  moment "  and  know  that  you  can  ® 
carry  it  through  to  success  ;  to  come  under  an  inevit- 
able burden  and  know  that  you  can  stand  erect. 
Facing  life  in  this  way  is  often  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  spirit ;  but  woe  be  to  the  man  of  spirit 
who  undertakes  great  things  without  a  well-dowered  ^ 
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body ;  a  dash,  a  flutter  of  unstrung  nerves,  ending  in 
collapse,  is  all  there  is  to  relate. 

Carly^le,  in  that  wondrous  wise  talk  of  his  to  the 
students  at  Edinburgh,  said :  ''Finally,  I  have   one 

®  advice  to  give  you,  which  is  practically  of  great 
importance.  You  are  to  consider  throughout,  much 
more  than  is  done  at  present,  and  what  would  have 
been  a  very  great  thing  for  me  if  I  had  been  able  to 
consider,  that  health  is  a  thing  to  be  attended  to  con- 

*®  tinually ;  that  you  are  to  regard  tliat  as  the  very 
highest  of  all  temporal  things  for  you.  There  is  np 
kind  of  achievement  you  could  make  in  the  world  that 
is  equal  to  perfect  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets  or 
millions?"     Carlyle  here  voices  the  common  feeling 

^^  of  overwhelming,  irreparable  mistake  that  vast  num- 
bers are  called  to  undergo.  Other  mistakes  may  be 
overcome.  Mind  and  moral  nature  are  subject  to  the 
will,  but  a  weakened  body,  who  can  correct  that? 
There  are  for  it  no  repentances  and  forgivings,  but 

^  only  the  stern  order  of  the  material  world,  reaping 
after  the  sowing.  No  pangs  of  physical  suffering 
would  have  wrung  such  woyds  from  Carlyle,  but  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  crippled  in  his  work,  that  the 
clearness  of  his  vision  had  been  dimmed,  and  that  a 

25  hue  not  natural  to  himself — a  hue  partial,  distempered, 
morose — was  spread  over  all  that  he  had  done.  It  is 
late  before  we  learn  that  the  whole  of  man  goes  into 
his  work.  Poet,  or  orator,  or  philosopher,  or  man  of 
business,  his  body  follows  him,  and  holds  the  pen, 

^  and  shapes  the  thought,  and  imparts  its  quality  to  aU 
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that  he  does  or  says.  An  impaired  vitality  of  body 
implies  an  element  of  weakness  in  the  undertaking  to 
the  end,  and  no  heroism  of  spirit,  or  strength  of  will, 
or  industry  can  eliminate  it. 

If  this  discussion  has  had  sufficient  force  to  excite  ^ 
an  interest,  it  may  lead  to  the  definite  question.  How 
shall  we  nourish  this  vitality  and  health  which  Car- 
lyle  calls  ''the  highest  of  all  temporal  things"?     I 
hesitate  to  enter  this  field,  since  no  writer  or  speaker 
likes  to  antagonize  his  audience.     Besides,  the  way  is  *° 
somewhat  worn,  and  you  have  been  driven  or  dragged 
over  it  so  often,  and  sometimes  in  so  repulsive  ways, 
that  I  hesitate  to  class  myself  with  your  Mentors  on 
this  subject.     Still,  trusting  to  a  good  understanding 
hitherto,  I  push  on.  ^ 

I  think  the  best  observers  agree  that  bodily  vigor 
is  a  matter  of  preservation  and  steady  care,  rather 
than  of  special  training.  That  is,  God  has  given  most 
of  us  health  ;  the  main  thing  is  not  to  waste  it.  It  is 
not  something  to  be  achieved,  but  something  to  be  ^ 
retained.  If  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  matter  were 
put  into  one  phrase,  I  think  it  would  be  something 
like  this  :  Avoid  whatever  tends  to  lessen  vitality. 

What  are  the  things  which  do  this? 

1.  It  would  be  an   unscientific  treatment  of  the  ^ 
subject,  if  I  did  not  lay  heavy  emphasis  upon  tobacco 
as  it  is  commonly  used. 

I  speak  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  single  light  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  There  seem  to  me  three  main 
objections  to  its  use.     It  is  an  unthrifty  habit ;  it  is  ^ 
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tyrannical,  and  so  spreads  out  into  the  field  of  morals, 
where  we  will  not  follow  it ;  and  it  is  injurious  to 
health.  If  these  three  points  seem  to  you  to  cover 
nearly  the  whole  sphere,  I  shall  not  deny  it.     Thrift, 

^  morals,  health, — they  are  indeed  somewhat  broad. 

Persons  of  certain  temperament,  and  of  rough  out- 
of-door  employment,  may  be  exceptions  to  the  extent 
that  the  injury  is  not  perceptible.  But  taking  life  as 
we  have  it,  with  a  lessening  of  the  phlegmatic  temper- 

*®  ament  and  a  steady  increase  of  the  nervous  tem- 
perament induced  by  city  life  and  indoor  occupation, 
— the  tobacco  habit  must  be  set  down  as  injurious. 
It  might  not  be  so  to  any  great  degree  if  its  use  did 
not  call  into  play  that  subtle  law  of  increase  whicli 

^^  renders  moderation  a  difficult  thing  to  secure.  Logic- 
ally, there  can  hardly  be  any  moderation  in  a  habit 
so  related  to  the  will,  for  the  habit  itself  is  one  of 
indulgence,  a  field  from  which  the  will  is  shut  out ; 
hence  the  only  limit,  ordinarily,  is  that  imposed  by 

^  satiety ;  the  smoker  stops  when  he  does  not  care  to 
smoke  longer. 

But  there  are  physiological  reasons  why  tobacco 
creates  an  increasing  appetite.  It  is  a  nerve-stimu- 
lant ;  stimulated  nerves  mean  at  last  irritated  nerves, 

^  and  irritated  nerves  clamor  forever.  And  being  un- 
naturally irritated  and  stung  into  undue  action  they 
lose  their  force,  which  is  a  loss  of  vitality.  Any 
physician  will  tell  you  that  tobacco  is  a  debilitant ; 
that  it  weakens   the   nerve   centers ;    that  it  lessens 

^  vitality  ;  that  it  subtracts  from  energy  ;  that  it  renders 
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one  thus  weakened  more  liable  to  disease ;  that  it 
engenders  certain  ailments,  and  tends  to  induce  a 
certain  condition  the  most  remote  from  that  which 
any  man  could  wish. 

2.  The  drinking  habit  is  to  be  set  down  as  a  great  ' 
waster  of  vitality.     The  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  a 
cheat.    It  is  opposed  in  its  very  nature  to  moderation  ; 
morally  and  physiologically  it  is  keyed  to  the  opposite. 
The  exceptions  are  the  decoys  without  which  the  evil 
would  bag  no  game.    But  the  physiologists  are  practi-  ^° 
cally   agreed   that  the    habitual   use    of    alcohol    is 
injurious   to  vitality.     Dr.   Richardson,  of    London, 
says  :     "Among  the  chief  sources  of  the  reduction  of 
vitality  to  the  low  figure  at  which  it  stands,  alcohol 
stands  first ;   it  kills  in  the  present,  it  impairs  the  ^ 
vital   powers   in   the  succeeding  generations."     "If 
England  were  redeemed  from  its  use,"  he  says,  "the 
vitality  of    the   nation  would   rise   one   third  in  its 
value."     But  the  drinking  habit  in  this  dry,  nerve- 
exciting  climate  of  ours  is  far  more  injurious  than  it  ^ 
is  in  England.     If  it  there  reduces  vitality  a  third  in 
value,  what  must  it  do  here?    Tlie  simple  fact  for  a 
rational  being  to  consider  and  govern  himself  by  is 
that  the  habitual  use  of  liquor,  whatever  its  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  lessens  his  vitality ;  he  has  just  so  much  ^ 
less    power    to   work   with,  less    ability  to    endure, 
less  nervous  force  for  fine  efi'orts,  less  toughness  to 
put  against  difficulties,  less  time  to  live. 

Does  any  one  sing  the  praises  of  wine?     Every 
generous  heart  has  a  chord  that  vibrates  to  that  note  ;  * 
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but,  after  all,  the  wne  of  life  is  better  and  more 
musical.  Does  any  one  speak  of  usage?  I  protest  by- 
all  the  glories  of  humanity  against  a  fashion  that 
overrides  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
^  3.1  come  to  points  less  emphatic,  also  less  familiar 
as  yet,  but  soon  to  engage  practical  attention.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Priestly  dis- 
covered oxygen,  and  so  ran  upon  the  fact  that  air 
robbed  of  it  by  breathing  contains  dangerous  proper- 
^^  ties,  a  truth  that  has  not  yet  reached  general  recogni- 
tion. Sextons  and  mill-builders,  and  the  entire  indoor 
world,  practically  hold  that  one  can  live  equally  well 
anywhere  outside  of  a  vacuum.  Oxygen  is  life,  the 
gas  it  liberates  is  death.  When  you  breathe  air  defi- 
es cient  in  one  and  overladen  with  the  other  you  reduce 
vitality,  and  pave  the  way  for  disease.  The  melan- 
choly feature  of  mill  life — now  coming  almost  into 
supremacy  in  numbers — is  not  low  wages,  but  scant 
oxygen.  An  English  physician  says  that  ^'health  is  a 
^  thing  absolutely  unknown  among  English  factory  oper- 
atives." 

In  this  respect  many  are  shut  off  from  any  choice. 
I  can  only  say,  value  every  breath  of  pure  air  you  can 
get,  work  in  it  if  possible,  sleep  in  it  without  fail, 
^  hesitate  to  stay  where  it  is  not,  and  whenever  it  is 
possible  drink  it  in  as  it  blows  over  summits  of  hills, 
and  through  cool  woods. 

4.  Lack  of  sleep  is  a  great  waster  of  vitality. 
Carlyle  quotes  the  French  financier  with  a  sigh  : 
30  t  ^wiiy  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  sold  ?    Sleep  was  not  in  the 
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market  at  any  price."  Its  lack  is  the  tragical  feature 
of  broken  health.  M  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast," 
the  omniscient  poet  calls  it.  Never  except  for  the 
most  imperative  reason  should  one  break  in  upon  that 
sacred  process  for  which  the  sun  withdraws  itself  and 
silence  broods  over  the  hemisphere.  Its  hours  cannot 
be  safely  changed.  Two  young  men,  equally  strong, 
work  side  by  side  ;  one  sleeps  early  and  long,  the  other 
retires  late  and  irregularly.  Apparently  they  get  on 
equally  well,  but  the  physician  will  tell  you  that  one  is 
drawing  on  his  stock  of  vitality,  while  the  other  keeps 
it  full ;  in  time  one  is  bankrupt  in  health,  the  other  rich. 
Sleep  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  thing ;  it  is 
akin  to  creation.  One  should  never  pass  into  it  with- 
out adoration  ;  it  is  a  return  into  tlie  hands  of  God  to  ^ 
be  new-made,  the  tire  and  age  of  the  day  to  be  taken 
out,  and  freshness  and  youth  wrought  in. 

"  Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day  ; 

Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health !  " 

Or,  with  Allingham  : —  ^ 

**  Sleep  is  like  death,  and  after  sleep 

The  world  seems  new  begun ; 
While  thoughts  stand  luminous  and  firm. 

Like  statues  in  the  sun ; 
Refreshed  from  supersensuous  founts,  ^ 

The  soul  to  clearer  vision  mounts." 

The  physiologist  cannot  explain  it ;  all  he  knows 
is  that,  in  some  way,  it  renews  vitality.  To  tamper 
with  it,  lo  defraud  it,  to  take  it  fitfully,  is  to  throw 
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away  life  itself.  It  is  a  mistake  to  devote  the  hours 
up  to  midnight  to  work,  or  pleasure,  or  books.  It 
may  be  an  innocent  thing  to  dance  at  the  I'ight  time 
and  place,  and  in  the  right  way  and  company,  but  to 

^  dance  all  night  is  to  rob  j^^ourself  of  your  richest 
treasure.  Compare  in  any  matter  requiring  nerve  and 
head  one  who  has  slept  all  night  witli  one  who  has 
spent  a  sleepless  night,  and  you  will  get  an  illuminat- 
ing verdict  on  the  value  of  sleep. 

^^  Business  men  who  are  bearing  the  heavy  cares  of 
the  day  will  assent  wheu  I  say  that  the  whole  life, 
Iiygienically,  should  be  ordered  with  regard  to  sleep. 
If  one  can  sleep  he  can  endure  anything,  he. is  every 
day  a  new  man.     Food,  exercise,  pleasures,  hours, 

^^  everything  should  be  subordinated  to  securing  sleep. 
No  revival  of  troubles,  no  vexing  questions  should 
precede  it.  It  should  be  as  regular  as  the  stars,  and 
like  the  night  itself  in  its  solernn  peacefulness. 

5.  I  will  only  name  sound  digestion  as  a  funda- 
^  mental  element  in  vitality,  it  being  so  well  understood. 

The  deadly  effects  of  frying-pan  and  pastry  are  no 
longer  secrets.  The  hygienists  are  steadily  telling  us 
in  the  newspapers  that  we  eat  too  much  and  too  fast, 
that  the  national  cooking  is  bad,  that  narcotics  and 
^  stimulants  and  foul  air  and  indolence  and  hurry  and 
anxiety  are  foes  of  digestion.  Professor  Huxley 
encounters  no  denial  when  he  makes  a  good  stomach 
a  condition  of  success  in  any  practical  career. 

6.  Nor  will  you   expect  me  to   more  than  name 
^  those  requirements  of   health  and  of   self-respect  as 
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well, — the  frequent  bath,  and  that  scrupulous  care  of 
the  body  which  is  next  to  godliness. 

7.  There  are  hindrances  to  a  strong  vitality  that 
are  inseparable  from  life  as  it  comes  to  most  of  us. 
Our  working  classes  labor  harder  and  longer  than  any  ^ 
other  in  the  world,  our  business  men  have  longer 
hours,  our  professional  men  give  themselves  less  rest. 
There  is  a  danger  from  over-work  not  to  be  forgotten ; 
it  is  already  being  felt  in  a  rapid  increase  of  nervous 
diseases  with  their  irresistible  tendency  to  the  use  of  *® 
narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  a  ready  susceptibility  to 
malarial  influences.     Our  climate  does  not  admit  of 
so  hard  labor  as  that  of  England,  but  the  English 
opera.tive  works  but  five  and  a  half  days  to  our  six, 
and  the  professional  and  business  man  begins  late  and  ^ 
stops  early,  making  a  sort  of  Sabbath  of  his  evening. 
8.  Nothing  more  surely  cuts  away  and  undermines 
the  vital   forces   than   worry   and   anxiety,  however 
caused.     Happily,  trouble  is  not  native  nor  lasting  to 
youth — touching  it  but  lightly  : —  * 

*'As  night  to  him  that  sitting  on  a  hill 
Sees  the  midsummer,  midnight,  Norway  sun 
Set  into  sunrise." 
But   as  we   descend    from    its   glorious    heights   we 
encounter  the  inevitable  cares  and  anxieties  that  are  ® 
involved  in  the  increased  relations  of   life.     It  is  a 
large  part  of  what  Sir   Thomas   Browne  calls   *'the 
militia  of  life"  to  see  to  it  that  these  cares  do  not 
break  up  the  order  either  of  soul  or  body.     The  prac- 
tical lesson  here  is  both  religious  and  prudential.     It  ^ 
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says,  live  carefully,  avoid  neeedless  entanglements, 
don't  compromise  yourself,  keep  a  good  conscience, 
have  nothing  in  your  life  that  requires  concealment. 
Burdens  and  cares  a  man  must  have,  but  a  true  and 
5  simple  habit  of  life,  held  to  loftily  and  devoutly,  will 
keep  them  from  harming  body  or  soul. 

My  last  suggestion  will,  perhaps,  have  more  nov- 
elty than  any  other  before  named.  The  passions  of 
anger,  hatred,  grief,  and  fear  are  usually  considered 
w  as  belonging  to  morals,  but  they  belong  also  to  the 
realm  of  health.  Shakespeare,  whom  nothing  escapes, 
speaks  of  envy  as  "  lean-faced." 

' '  Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foes  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself. ' ' 

^  When  these  great  passions  burn,  the  oil  of  life  is 
rapidly  spent.  Hence  divine  wisdom  forbids  hatred 
and  anger,  and  divine  love  heals  our  griefs  and  fears 
as  hurtful  alike  to  body  and  soul. 

I  cannot  better  end  these  suggestions  than  by  quot- 

^  ing  some  words  of  Bacon,  whose  wisdom  seems  to 
cover  every  subject  he  touches.  As  if  speaking  to 
young  men,  he  says  :  "  It  is  a  safer  conclusion  to  say, 
*  This  agreeth  not  well  with  me,  therefore  I  will  not 
continue  it,'  than  this  :  *I  find  no  offense  (or  hurt)  of 

^  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it.'  "  That  is,  don't  wait  till 
you  are  hurt  by  a  habit  before  giving  it  up,  but  find 
out  its  ordinary  tendency,  and  act  accordingly. 

Eev.  T.  T.  Mungkr. 
From  "  On  the  Threshold.*' 

Permission  of  Hfrnghton^  Mifflin  A  Co. 
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ROME.    THE  COLISEUM.    ST.  PETER'S. 

Oh  Rome  !  i«y  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?    Come  and  see      ^ 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples.  Ye  ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands,  w 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe  ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb" contains  no  ashes  now; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless  ^ 

Of  their  heroic  dwellers  :  dost  thou  flow. 
Old  Tiber  !  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time, War,  Flood,  and  Fire. 

Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled  city's  pride  ;  -^ 

She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire. 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride. 

Where  the  car  climbed  the  Capitol ;  far  and  wide 

Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site  : 

Chaos  of  ruins  !  who  shall  trace  the  void,         ^  25 
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O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say,  "  here  was,  or  is  "  where  all  is  doubly  night? 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her. 

Night's   daughter,    Ignorance,    hath   wrapped  and 

^  wrap 

All  round  us  ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 

*°       Stumbling  o'er  recollections  ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  ''  Eureka  !''  it  is  clear — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near, 

Alas  !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas  ! 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs  !  and  the  day 

*^      When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away  I 
Alas,  for  TuUy's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay. 
And  Livy's  pictured  page  ! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection  ;  all  beside — decay. 

20      Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 

That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free ! 


And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roared  applause, 
^      As  man  was  slaughtered  by  liis  fellow-man. 
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And  wherefore  slaughtered?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot?  ^ 

Both  are  but  theaters  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low —  *® 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceases  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  ^ 
who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 

He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay,  ^o 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire. 

Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 

All  this  rushed  with  his  blood — Shall  he  expire 

And  unavenged?    Arise  I  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  I  26 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam  ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways, 
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And  roared  or  murmured  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd, 
^     My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crushed — walls  bowed — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

A  ruin — ^yet  what  ruin  !  from  its  mass 
^^     Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  reared  ; 

Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass. 

And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeared. 

Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared? 

Alas  !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
15     When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  neared  : 

It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 
away. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
^     Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there  ; 

When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time. 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head ; 
25     When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare. 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  trod  this   spot — 't  is  on   their  dust  ye 
tread. 
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''  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Home  shall  stand  ; 

When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 

And   when    Rome    falls — the  World."     From    our 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall  ' 

In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unaltered  all ; 
Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill, 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den — of  thieves,  or   what  ^® 

ye  will. 


But  lo  !  the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome. 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell : — 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb  ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle  ; —  *^ 

Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyena  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade  ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Tlieir  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  survayed 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  prayed  ;    ''^ 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Standest  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee — 

Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 

Forsook  His  former  city,  what  could  be,  '-* 

Of  earthly  structures,  in  His  honor  piled, 
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Of  a  sublimer  aspect?     Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Sti'ength,  and  Beauty  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

Enter  :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why?     It  is  not  lessened  ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  His  bro\V. 

Thou  movest,  but  increasing  with  the  advance, 

Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise. 

Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance  ; 

Vastness  which  grows,  but  grows  to  harmonize — 

All  musical  in  its  immensities  ; 

Rich  marbles,  richer  painting — shrines  where  flame 

The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  whicJx  vies 

In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their 

frame 
Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground,  and  this  the  clouds  must 

claim. 

Thou  seeet  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole  ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
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To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Tliy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart. 

Not  by  its  fault — ^but  thine  :  Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression  ;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness, 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

George  Gordon  Byron. 
From  "  ChUde  Harold,*'  Canto  IV. 


DEATH  OF  DE  MONTFORT. 

If  the  great  barons  were  weary  of  Simon,  he  had  *^ 
full  confidence  in  himself,  and  he  determined  to  show 
that  he  could  do  without  them.  When  the  Parlia- 
ment which  contained  for  the  first  time  representatives 
of  the  towns  met,  very  few  of  the  great  men  had  been 
asked  to  attend.  Simon  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  ^ 
could  not  trust  many  of  them.  He  attempted  to  do 
everything  himself,  and  to  rule  the  kingdom  as  if  all 
men  in  it  were  his  subjects.  His  sons  were  more 
arrogant  and  more  unwise  than  he  was.     Even  while 
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Parliament  was  sitting  news  was  brought  that  the 
young  men  and  their  friends  had  arranged  to  engage 
in  a  tournament  against  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
his  supporters.     A  tournament  was  intended  to  be  an 

^  imitation  of  a  fight,  in  which  knights  rode  at  one 
another  and  attempted  to  thrust  one  another  off  their 
horses.  But  it  might  easily  lead  to  a  real  fight,  and 
Simon  sent  orders  to  stop  it.  Gloucester  was  angry 
with  Simon  for  interfering  with  his  amusement ;  and 

^°  he  was  still  more  angry  with  him  for  keeping  the 
king's  castles  in  his  hands.  Gloucester  was  himself 
one  of  the  three  electors,  and  he  may  very  well  have 
thought  himself  aggrieved  when  he  was  treated  as  a 
man  of  little  importance.     Before  long  he  was  pre- 

^^  paring  to  attack  Simon,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a 
favorable  opportunity. 

Gloucester  was  not  likely  to  have  any  lack  of  fol- 
lowers. Before  the  end  of  May  he  obtained  help  in 
an  unexpected  way.     Prince  Edward  had  been  kept 

^  as  a  prisoner  ever  since  the  battle  of  Lewes.  One 
evening  he  went  out  with  his  guards,  and  invited 
them  to  try  which  of  them  had  the  swiftest  horse.  As 
soon  as  they  had  tired  their  horses  by  galloping  them 
one  against  another,  he  rode  off,  and  was  once  more  at 

^  liberty. 

At  once  Prince  Edward  summoned  to  his  aid  all 
Simon's  enemies.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.  Gloucester  and  his  friends,  who  had  fought  by 
Simon's   side   at  Lewes,   now  followed    the  prince. 

^  Simon's  supporters  were  but  few,  and  he  had  little  to 
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trust  to  but  his  own  skill.     If  Edward  behaved  as  he 
had  behaved  at  Lewes,  a  victory  might  yet  be  won. 
Edward,  however,  had  learned  much  since  the  day 
wlien  in  hot  haste  he  galloped  after  the  Londoners, 
and  left  his  father  a  prey  to  the  enemy.     He  vv^as  one  ^ 
of  those  wlio  was  made  wiser  and  better  by  adversity, 
and  he  was  now  as  skillful  a  general  as  Simon  him- 
self.    In  the  meanwhile   Simon  had  been  gathering 
forces  in  Wales,  and  was  still  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Severn  when  he  summoned  one  of    his  sons,  a  ^" 
younger  Simon,  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  collect  in  London  and  the  South.     The  young 
man  after  some  delay  arrived  at  his  father's  strong 
castle  of  Kenil worth.     He  and  his  men  took  no  pre- 
cautions against  surprise,  and  even  slept  outside  the  ^ 
castle  walls.     Early  in   the   morning  of  August  1, 
Prince  Edward  and  his  men  were  upon  them  while 
they  were  still  asleep.   Young  Simon  and  a  few  others 
escaped  into  the  castle,  which  was  too  well  fortified  to 
be  easily  taken,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  ^ 
were  obliged  to  surrender.    The  elder  Simon  would 
hardly  have  had  a  sufficient  force  if  his  son's  army 
had  joined  him  ;  he  was  now  terribly  outnumbered. 

Of  this  disaster  he  knew  nothing  when,  on  the 
following  morning,  he  crossed  the  Severn,  and  marched  ^ 
toward  Kenilworth,  where  he  expected  to  find  his  son. 
On  the  fourth  he  arrived  at  Eversham,  bringing  King 
Henry  with  him  under  guard.  Before  long  he  was 
told  that  a  body  of  armed  men  was  coming  toward 
him.     He  heard  the  news  witli  joy,  as  he  believed  the  * 
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soldiers  to  bo  his  son's  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  tlie 
truth,  he  sent  his  bai'ber,  who  was  a  long-sighted  man, 
to  the  top  of  the  abbey  tower.  The  barber's  intelli- 
gence was  encouraging.     He  saw  young  Simon's  ban- 

^  ners  floating  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  troops.  As 
they  drew  nearer  Simon  learjied  that  he  had  been  bit- 
terly deceived,  Tlie  banners  were  indeed  his  son's, 
but  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  enemy 
was  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  even  flight  was 

*°  impossible  for  a  whole-  army,  Evorsham  lies  within 
a  loop  of  the  winding  river  Avon,  some  miles  below 
tlie  town  of  Stratford,  where  the  great  Shakespeare 
was  afterward  born.  Edward  had  men  enough  to 
spare,  and  he  had  sent  a  detachment  round  to  block 

^^  the  way  of  retreat  over  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  the 
loop.  He  himself  bore  down  upon  the  town  across 
the  fields. 

No  one  knew  better  than  the  old  warrior  that  he 
had  no  hope  of  escape.     "  May  the  Lord  have  mercy 

^  on  our  souls,"  he  prayed,  "  for  our  bodies  are  un- 
done!" He  himself  would  stand  and  perish  where 
he  was  ;  but  a  few  might  fly,  and  keep  themselves  for 
better  times.  One  and  all  refused  to  live  when  their 
captain  and  their  leader  was  dead.     "  Come,  then," 

^  said  Simon,  ''  and  let  us  die  like  men ;  for  we  have 
fasted  here,  and  we  shall  breakfast  in  heaven. "  Simon 
and  his  faithful  band  knelt  down  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
their  sins,  and,  in  God's  name,  the  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter declared  them  to  be  absolved.     Then  Simon  rose, 

^  and  with  his  whole  force  dashed  forward  to  meet  the 
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foe.  *'  By  the  arm  of  St.  James  !"  he  said,  as  he  saw 
the  orderly  advance  of  the  enemy,  "they  come  on 
well ;  they  learned  that  not  of  themselves,  but  of  me." 

The  battle,  if  indeed  it  deserves  the  name,  could 
not  be  of  long  duration.     Prince  Edward  bore  down  ^ 
upon  Simon's  little  army  in  front,  Gloucester  charged 
upon  its  flank,  a  third  force  which  had  been  sent  to 
watch  the  bridge  charged  it  in  the  rear.     Simon's 
band  of  heroes  was   surrounded  and   outnumbered. 
Henry  de  Montfort,  Simon's  eldest  son,  was  one  of  the  *" 
first  to  be  struck  down.     **  Is  it  so?  "  said  the  father, 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  him.     *'  Then,  indeed, 
it  is  time  for  me  to  die."    He  rushed  into  the  thickest 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  slashing,  as  he  went,  with  his 
sword.     Prince  Edward's   men   pressed   round   him,  ^^ 
and  one,  coming  behind  him,  lifted  his  coat  of  mail, 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a  mortal  wound. 

The  noblest  heart  in  England  had  ceased  to  beat. 
Edward,  barbarous  in  his  triumph,  allowed  the  body 
of  the  great  leader  to  be  brutally  mutilated  in  scorn,  ^ 
and  his  comrades  to  be  pitilessly  slaughtered.  The 
common  people  indeed  reverenced  him  as  a  martyr 
and  a  saint,  and  believed  that  miracles  were  wrought 
at  his  tomb.  Poets  sang  how  the  precious  flower  of 
warriors  had  faded  away,  and  how  the  land  wept  for  ^ 
the  loss  of  him  who  had  been  victorious  even  in  death. 

It  seems  a  strange  thing  to  speak  of  him  whose 
torn  and  bleeding  corpse  had  lain  upon  the  field  at 
Eversham  as  victorious  in  his  death.  Yet  no  words 
could  be  more  true.     In  the  pages  of  history,  as  in  ^ 
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our  own  experience,  we  sometimes  meet  with  men  who 
accomplish  some  great  work  which  they  have  under- 
taken, and  who  die  full  of  years  and  honors  amid  the 
grateful  thanks  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  fruit 

^  of  their  labors.  But  there  q^e  others  who  specially 
call  for  our  gratitude,  whose  whole  life  seems  at  the 
time  to  have  been  thrown  away,  who  have  aimed  at 
that  which  they  could  not  win,  and  who  have  strug- 
gled always  against  the  stream,  to  be  swept  away  in 

^^  the  end  in  some  dark  day  of  storm.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  heroes  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  what  a  man 
accomplishes,  but  what  he  aims  at,  which  is  the 
measure  of  his  greatness,  for  it  is  the  noble  aim  which 
makes  him  great  and  good. 

^^  **  That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it ; 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it." 

Simon  had  sought  to  accomplish  no  less  a  thing  than 
^  to  make  England  self-governing,  that  it  might  no 
longer  be  the  prey  of  a  spendthrift  king,  and  of  his 
foreign  hangers-on  who  flocked  across  the  Channel, 
like  vultures  to  the  carcass.  When  he  died  he  left  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  that  king  who  had  done  the 
25  wrong,  and  who  seemed  likely  to  return  to  his  evil 
ways.  Yet  it  was  not  so.  By  the  side  of  Henry  was 
now  his  son  Edward,  firm  of  will,  and  victorious  in 
war.  Edward  had  learned  other  things  from  Simon 
than  the  military  art.     He  had  learned  to  do  justice, 
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and  to  seek  for  justice  by  seeking  to  know  the  oj^inions 
of  every  class  of  the  people.  During  the  remainder 
of  Henry's  reign,  Edward  took  care  that  wise  laAvs 
should  be  made,  and  that  Englishmen  should  have 
the  mastery  in  England.  When  he  himself  came  to  ^ 
be  king,  he  upheld  the  principle  that  what  was  for  tlie 
good  of  all  should  be  consulted  on  by  all.  He  gathered 
round  him  Parliaments  even  more  complete  than  that 
which  Simon  had  summoned,  and  there  he  strove  to 
do  justice  to  all.  The  spirit  of  the  slain  leader  seemed  *® 
to  have  passed  into  his  conqueror. 

It  is  given  to  no  man,  not  even  to  Simon  or  to 
Edward,  to  make  a  free  country.  England  is  free, 
because  for  centuries  before  Simon  was  born  English- 
men had  been  in  the  habit  of  discussing  their  own  '* 
concerns,  at  least  in  their  local  assemblies,  in  meet- 
ings in  town  and  country.  But  Simon  is  none  the  less 
worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance  because  he  found 
followers  ready  to  support  him.  His  immediate  fail- 
ure may,  in  part  indeed,  be  attributed  to  his  own  '^ 
faults,  his  quick  temper,  and  his  contempt  of  men 
who  were  less  in  earnest  than  himself ;  but  it  was  far 
more  to  be  attributed  to  the  jealousies  of  the  great  men, 
and  to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  middle  class  to  com- 
bine permanently  in  his  support.  He  needs  no  monu-  ^ 
ment  of  marble  to  be  remembered  by.  Wherever  a 
free  Parliament  meets  and  gives  laws  in  the  English 
tongue,  there  is  Earl  Simon's  monument. 

Samukl  Rawson  Gahdixkk. 
From  *•  Shetchet*  of  Englinh  Hiatory.'' 
PcrmiHsUm  of  Eaton  &  Mains. 
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There  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth, 

Some  thousand  years  ago, 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  Avorth, 
Whether  to  plow,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

^  Upon  an  empty  tortoise-shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 
Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with  dew. 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 
^®  Pure  taste  by  right  divine. 

Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 
To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine : 

And  so,  well  pleased  with  being  soothed 
Into  a  sweet  half-sleep, 
^^  Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed. 

And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough. 

And  yet  he  used  them  so. 
That  what  in  other  mouths  was  rough 
^  In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 
In  whom  no  good  they 'saw  ; 
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And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth, 

They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all, 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour. 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Did  teach  him  all  their  use. 
For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and  springs, 
He  found  a  liealing  power  profuse. 

Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise. 

But,  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes, 
They  laughed,  and  called  him  good-for-n aught. 

Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone, 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim, 
Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon. 
More  full  of  love,  because  of  him. 

And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 

Each  spot  where  he  had  trod, 
Till  after-poets  only  knew 
Their  first-born  brother  as  a  god. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 
PermUisiau  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 
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At  a  signal  the  fleet  rested  upon  its  oars.  When 
the  movement  was  resumed,  Arrius  led  a  division  of 
fifty  of  the  galleys,  intending  to  take  them  up  the 
channel,  while  another  division,  equally  strong,  turned 

^  their  prows  to  the  outer  or  seaward  side  of  the  island, 
with  orders  to  make  all  haste  to  the  upper  inlet,  and 
descend  sweeping  the  waters. 

To  be  sure,  neither  division  was  equal  in  number 
to  the  pirates ;  but  each  had  advantages  in  compen- 

*°  sation,  among  them,  by  no  means  least,  a  discipline 
impossible  to  a  lawless  horde,  however  brave. 
Besides,  it  was  a  shrewd  count  on  the  tribune's  side, 
if,  peradventure,  one  should  be  defeated,  the  other 
would  find  the  enemy  shattered  by  his  victory,  and  in 

^  condition  to  be  easily  overwhelmed. 

Meantime  Ben-Hur  kept  his  bench,  relieved  every 
six  hours.  The  rest  in  the  Bay  of  Antemona  had 
freshened  him,  so  that  the  oar  was  not  troublesome, 
and  the  chief  on  the  platform  found  no  fault. 

'**  People,  generally,  are  not  aware  of  the  ease  of 
mind  there  is  in  knowing  where  they  are,  and  where 
they  are  going.  The  sensation  of  being  lost  is  a  keen 
distress ;  still  worse  is  the  feeling  one  has  in  driving 
blindly  into  unknown  places.     Custom  had  dulled  the 

^  feeling  with  Ben-Hur,  but  only  measurably.  Pulling 
away  hour  after  hour,  sometimes  days  and  nights 
together,  sensible  all   the  time   that   the  galley  was 
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gliding  swiftly  along  some  of  the  many  tracks  of  the 
broad  sea,  the  longing  to  know  where  he  was,  and 
whither  going,  was  alwaj- s  present  with  him  ;  but  now 
it  seemed  quickened  by  the  hope  which  had  come  to 
new  life  in  Jiis  breast  since  the  interview  with  the  ^ 
tribune.  The  narrower  the  abiding-place  happens  to 
be,  the  more  intense  the  longing;  and  so  he  found. 
He  seemed  to  hear  every  sound  of  the  ship  in  labor, 
and  listened  to  each  one  as  if  it  were  a  voice  come  to 
tell  him  something ;  he  looked  to  the  grating  over-  ^^ 
head,  and  through  it  into  the  light  of  wliich  so  small 
a  portion  was  his,  expecting,  he  knew  not  what ;  and 
many  times  he  CTiught  himself  on  the  point  of  yielding 
to  the  impulse  to  speak  to  the  chief  on  the  platform, 
than  which  no  circumstance  of  battle  would  have  ^^ 
astonished  that  dignitary  more. 

In  his  long  service,  by  watching  the  shifting  of  the 
meager  sunbeams  upon  the  cabin  floor  when  the  ship 
was  under  way,  he  had  come  to  know,  generally,  the 
quarter  into  which  she  was  sailing.  This,  of  course,  ^ 
was  only  of  clear  days  like  those  good-fortune  was 
sending  the  tribune.  The  experience  had  not  failed 
him  in  the  period  succeeding  the  departure  from  Cy- 
thera.  Thinking  they  were  tending  towards  the  old 
Judean  country,  he  was  sensitive  to  every  variation  ^ 
from  the  course.  With  a  pang,  he  had  observed  the 
sudden  change  northward  which,  as  has  been  noticed, 
took  place  near  Naxos :  the  cause,  however,  he  could 
not  even  conjecture  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
in  common  with  his  fellow-slaves,  he  knew  nothing  of  * 
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the  situation,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  voyage.  His 
place  was  at  the  oar,  and  he  was  held  tliere  inexora- 
bly, whether  at  anchor  or  under  sail.  Once  only  in 
three  years  had  he  been  permitted  an  outlook  from  the 
^  deck.  The  occasion  we  have  seen.  He  had  no  idea 
that,  following  the  vessel  he  was  helping  drive,  there 
was  a  great  squadron  close  at  hand  and  in  beautiful 
order ;  no  more  did  he  know  the  object  of  which  it 
was  in  pursuit. 

^°  When  the  sun,  going  down,  withdrew  his  last  ray 
from  the  cabin,  the  galley  still  held  northward.  Night 
fell,  yet  Ben-Hur  could  discern  no  change.  About 
that  time  the  smell  of  incense  floated  down. the  gang- 
ways from  the  deck. 

^        ''The  tribune  is  at  the  altar,"  he  thought.     ''  Can 
it  bo  we  are  going  into  battle?" 
He  became  observant. 

Now  he  had  been  in  many  battles  without  having 
seen  one.     From  his  bench  he  had  heard  them  above 

^  and  about  him,  until  he  was  familiar  with  all  their 
notes,  almost  as  a  singer  with  a  song.  So,  too,  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  prelimina- 
ries of  an  engagement,  of  which,  with  a  Roman  as 
well  as  a  Greek,  the  most  invariable  was  the  sacrifice 

^  to  the  gods.  The  rites  were  the  same  as  those  per- 
formed at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage,  and  to  him, 
when  noticed,  they  were  always  an  admonition. 

A  battle,  it  should  be  obseif  ed,  possessed  for  him 
and  his  fellow-slaves  of  the  oar  an  interest  unlike  tli.1t 

^  of  the  sailor  and  marine ;  it  came,  not  of  tlie  danaei* 
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encountered  but  of  the  fact  that  defeat,  if  survived, 
]night  bring  an  alteration  of  condition — possibly  free- 
dom— at  least  a  change  of  masters,  which  might  be 
for  the  better. 

In  good  time  the  lanterns  were  lighted  and  hung  ® 
l)y  the  stairs,  and  the  tribune  came  down  from  the 
deck.     At  his  word  the  marines  put  on  their  armor. 
At  his  word  again,  the  machines  were  looked  to,  and 
spears,  javelins,  and  arrows  in  great  sheaves,  brought 
and  laid  upon  the  floor,  together  with  jars  of  inflam-  ^° 
mable  oil,  and  baskets  of  cotton  balls  wound  loose  like 
the  wicking  of  candles.     And  when,  finally,  Ben-Hur 
saw  the  tribune  mount  his  platform  and  don  his  armor, 
and  get  his  helmet  and  shield  out,  the  meaning  of  tlie 
preparations  might  not  be  any  longer  doubted,  and.  he  *^ 
made  ready  for  the  last  ignominy  of  his  service. 

To  every  bench,  as  a  fixture,  there  was  a  chain  with 
heavy  anklets.     These  the  hortator  proceeded  to  lock 
upon   the  oarsmen,  going  from  number  to  number, 
leaving  no  choice  but  to  obey,  and,  in  event  of  disas-  ^ 
ter,  no  possibility  of  escape. 

In  the  cabin,  then,  a  silence  fell,  broken,  at  first, 
only  by  tlie  sough  of  the  oars  turning  in  the 
leathern  cases.  Every  man  upon  the  benches  felt  the 
shame,  Ben-Hur  more  keenly  than  his  companions.  ^ 
He  would  have  put  it  away  at  any  piice.  Soon  the 
clanking  of  the  fetters  notified  him  of  the  progress  the 
chief  was  making  in  his  round.  'He  would  come  to 
him  in  turn ;  but  would  not  the  tribune  interpose  for 
him?  30 
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The  thought  may  be  set  down  to  vanity  or  selfish- 
ness, as  the  reader  pleases  ;  it  certainly,  at  that  mo- 
ment, took  possession  of  Ben-Hur.  He  believed  that 
the   Roman   would  interpose ;    anyhow,  the   circum- 

^  stance  would  test  the  man's  feelings.  If,  intent  upon 
the  battle,  he, would  but  think  of  him,  it  would  be 
j)roof  of  his  opinion  formed — proof  that  he  had  been 
tacitly  promoted  above  his  associates  in  misery — such 
proof  as  would  justify  hope. 

^°  Ben-Hur  waited  anxiously.  The  interval  seemed 
like  an  age.  At  every  turn  of  the  oar  he  looked  to- 
wards the  tribune,  who,  his  simple  preparations  made, 
lay  down  upon  the  couch  and  composed,  himself  to  rest ; 
whereupon  number  sixty  chid  himself,  and  laughed 

^  grimly,  and  resolved  not  to  look  that  way*  again. 

The  liortator  approached.  Now  he  was  at  number 
one — :the  rattle  of  the  iron  links  sounded  horribly.  At 
last  number  sixty  !  Calm  from  despair,  Ben-Hur  held 
his  oar  at  poise,  and  gave  his  foot  to  the  officer.    Then 

^  the  tribune  stirred — sat  up — beckoned  to  the  chief. 

A  strong  revulsion  seized  the  Jew.  From  the  lior- 
tator, the  great  man  glanced  at  him ;  and  when  he 
dropped  his  oar  all  the  section  of  the  ship  on  his  side 
seemed  aglow.     He  heard  nothing  of  what  was  said  ; 

^  enough  that  the  chain  hung  idly  from  its  staple  in  the 
bench,  and  that  the  chief,  going  to  his  seat,  began  to 
beat  the  sounding-board.  The  notes  of  the  gavel  were 
never  so  like  music.  With  his  breast  against  the 
leaded  handle,  he  pushed  with  all  his  might — ^pushed 

^  until  the  shaft  bent  as  if  about  to  break. 
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The    chief    went    to    the    tribune,  and,  smiling, 
pointed  to  number  sixty. 

*'  Wliat  strength  !"  he  said. 

"And  what  spirit !"  the  tribune  answered.    '*  Per- 
pol !     He  is  better  without  the  irons.     Put  them  on  ^ 
him  no  more." 

So  saying,  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  coucli 
again. 

The  ship  sailed  on  hour  after  hour  under  the  oars 
in  water  scarcely  rippled  by  the  wind.     And  the  peo-  *® 
pie  not  on  duty  slept,  Arrius  in  his  place,  the  marines 
on  the  floor. 

Once — twice — Ben-Hur  was  relieved  ;  but  he  could 
not  sleep.  Three  years  of  night,  and  through  the 
darkness  a  sunbeam  at  last !  At  sea  adrift  and  lost,  ^ 
and  now  land !  Dead  so  long,  and  lo  !  the  thrill  and 
stir  of  resurrection.  Sleep  was  not  for  such  an  hour. 
Hope  deals  with  the  future  ;  now  and  the  past  are  but 
servants  that  wait  on  her  with  impulse  and  suggestive 
circumstance.  Starting  from  the  favor  of  the  tribune,  * 
she  carried  him  forward  indefinitely.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  things  so  purely  imaginative  as  the  results 
she  points  us  to  can  make  us  so  happy,  but  that  we 
can  receive  them  as  so  real.  They  must  be  as  gor- 
geous poppies  imder  the  influence  of  which,  under  the  ^ 
crimson  and  purple  and  gold,  reason  lies  down  the 
while,  and  is  not."  Sorrows  assuaged;  home  and  the 
fortunes  of  his  house  restored ;  mother  and  sister  in 
his  arms  once  more — such  were  the  central  ideas 
which  made  liira  happier  that  moment  than  he  liad  ^ 
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ever  been.  That  he  was  rushing,  as  on  wings,  into 
horrible  battle  had,  for  the  time,  nothing  to  do  with 
his  thoughts.  The  things  thus  in  hope  were  unmixed 
with  doubts — they  were.     Hence  his  joy  so  full,  so 

^  perfect,  there  was  no  room  in  his  heart  for  revenge. 
Messala,  Gratus,  Rome,  and  all  the  bitter  passionate 
memories  connected  with  them,  were  as  dead  plagues 
— miasma  of  the  earth  above  which  he  floated,  far  and 
safe,  listening  to  singing  stars. 

^°  The  deeper  darkness  before  the  dawn  was  upon  the 
waters,  and  all  things  going  on  well  with  the  Astraea, 
when  a  man,  descending  from  the  deck,  walked  swiftly 
to  the  platform  where  the  tribune  slept,  and  awoke 
him.     Arrius  arose,  put  on  his  helmet,  sword,  and 

^^  shield,  and  went  to  the  commander  of  the  marines. 

'*The  pirates  are  close  by.  Up  and  ready  !"  he 
said,  and  passed  to  the  stairs,  calm,  confident,  inso- 
much that  one  might  have  thought,  "  Happy  fellow  I 
Apicius  has  set  a  feast  for  him." 

^  Every  soul  aboard,  even  the  ship,  awoke.  Offi- 
cers went  to  their  quarters.  The  marines  took  arms, 
and  were  led  out,  looking  in  all  respects  like  legion- 
aries. Sheaves  of  arrows  and  armfuls  of  javelins 
were  carried  on  deck.     By  the  central  stairs  the  oil- 

^  tanks  and  fire-balls  were  set  ready  for  use.  Additional 
lanterns  were  lighted.  Buckets  were  filled  with  water. 
The  rowers  in  relief  assembled  under  guard  in  front 
of  the  chief.  As  Providence  would  have  it,  Ben-Hur 
was  one  of  the  latter.    Overhead  he  heard  the  mufiied 

^  noise  of  the  final  preparations — of  the  sailors  furling 
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sail,  spreading  the  nettings,  unslinging  the  machines, 
and  hanging  the  armor  of  bull-hide  over  the  side. 
Presently  quiet  settled  about  the  galley  again  ;  quite 
full  of  vague  dread  and  expectation,  which,  inter- 
preted, means  ready.  ^ 

At  a  signal  passed  down  from  the  deck,  and  com- 
municated to  the  hortator  by  a  petty  officer  stationed 
on  the  stairs,  all  at  once  the  oars  stopped. 

What  did  it  mean? 

Of  tlie  hundred  and  twenty  slaves  chained  to  the  *® 
benches,  not  one  but  asked  himself  the  question.  They 
were  without  incentive.  Patriotism,  love  of  honor, 
sense  of  duty,  brought  them  no  inspiration.  They 
felt  the  thrill  common  to  men  rushed  helpless  and 
blind  into  danger.  It  may  be  supposed  the  dullest  of  *^ 
them,  poising  his  oar,  thought  of  all  that  might  hap- 
pen, yet  could  promise  himself  nothing;  for  victory 
would  but  rivet  his  chains  the  firmer,  while  the 
chances  of  the  ship  were  his ;  sinking  or  on  fire,  he 
was  doomed  to  her  fate.  * 

Of  the  situation  without  they  might  not  ask.  And 
who  were  the  enemy?  And  what  if  they  were  friends, 
brethren,  countrymen?  The  reader,  carrying  the  sug- 
gestion forward,  will  see  the  necessity  which  governed 
tlie  Roman  when,  in  such  emergencies,  he  locked  the  ^ 
hapless  wretches  to  their  seats. 

There  was  little  time,  however,  for  such  thought 
with  them.  A  sound  like  the  rowing  of  galleys  astern 
attracted  Ben-Hur,  and  the  Astrsea  rocked  as  if  in  the 
midst  of   countering  waves.     The  idea  of  a  fleet  at  ^ 
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hand  broke  upon  him — a  fleet  in  maneuver — form- 
ing probably  for  attack.  His  blood  started  with  the 
fancy. 

Another  signal  order  came  down  from  deck.     The 

^  oars  dipped,  and  the  galley  started  imperceptibly.  No 
sound  from  without,  none  from  within,  yet  each  man 
in  the  cabin  instinptively  poised  himself  for  a  shock  ; 
the  very  ship  seemed  to  catch  the  sense,  and  hold  its 
breath,  and  go  crouched  tiger-like. 

*®  In  such  a  situation  time  is  inappreciable  ;  so  that 
Ben-Hur  could  form  no  judgment  of  distance  gone. 
At  last  there  was  a  sound  of  trumpets  on  deck,  full, 
clear,  long  blown.  The  chief  beat  the  sounding-board 
until  it  rang  ;-the  rowers  reached  forward  full  length, 

*^  and,  deepening  the  dip  of  their  oars,  pulled  suddenly 
with  all  their  united  force.  The  galley,  quivering  in 
every  timber,  answered  with  a  leap.  Other  trumpets 
joined  in  the  clamor — all  from  the  rear,  none  for- 
ward— from  the  latter  quarter  only  a  rising  sound  of 

^  voices  in  tumult  heard  briefly.  There  was  a  mighty 
blow ;  the  rowers  in  front  of  the  chief's  platform 
reeled,  some  of  them  fell ;  the  ship  bounded  back, 
recovered,  and  rushed  on  more  irresistibly  than  be- 
fore.    Shrill  and  high  arose  the  shrieks  of   men  in 

^  terror ;  over  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the  grind  and 
crash  of  tlie  collision,  they  arose  ;  then  under  his  feet, 
under  the  keel,  pounding,  rumbling,  breaking  to 
pieces,  drowning,  Ben-Hur  felt  something  overridden. 
The  men  about  him  looked  at  each  other  afraid.     A 

^  shout  of  triumph  from  the  deck — the  beak  of  the  Ro- 
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man  had  won  !  But  who  were  they  whom  the  sea 
had  drunk?  Of  what  tongue,  from  what  land  were 
they? 

No  pause,  no  stay  !  Forward  rushed  the  Astra3a  ; 
and,  as  it  went,  some  sailors  ran  down,  and,  plunging 
the  cotton  balls  into  the  oil-tanks,  tossed  them  drip- 
ping to  comrades  at  the  heads  of  the  stairs :  fire  was 
to  be  added  to  other  horrors  of  the  combat. 

Pirectly  the  galley  heeled  over  so  far  that  the 
oarsmen  on  the  uppermost  side  with  difficulty  kept 
their  benches.  Again  the  hearty  Roman  cheer,  and 
with  it  despairing  shrieks.  An  opposing  vessel, 
caught  by  the  grappling-hobks  of  the  great  crane 
swinging  from  the  prow,  was  being  lifted  into  the  air 
that  it  might  be  dropped  and  sunk. 

The  shouting  increased  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left ;  before,  behind,  swelled  an  indescribable 
clamor.  Occasionally  there  was  a  crash,  followed  by 
sudden  peals  of  fright,  telling  of  other  ships  ridden 
down,  and  their  crews  drowned  in  the  vortexes.  ^ 

Nor  was  the  fight  all  on  one  side.  Now  and  then 
a  Roman  in  armor  was  borne  down  the  hatchway, 
and  laid  bleeding,  sometimes  dying  on  the  floor. 

Sometimes,  also,  puffs  of  smoke,  blended  with 
steam,  and  foul  with  the  scent  of  roasting  human  ^ 
flesh,  poured  into  the  cabin,  turning-  the  dimming 
light  into  yellow  murk.  Gasping  for  breath  tlie 
while,  Ben-Hur  knew  they  were  passing  through  tlie 
cloud  of  a  ship  on  fire,  and  burning  up  with  the 
rowers  chained  to  the  benches,  ^ 
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The  Astraea  all  this  time  was  in  motion.  Sud- 
denly she  stopped.  The  oars  forward  were  dashed 
from  the  hands  of  the  rowers,  and  the  rowers  from 
their  benches.     On  deck,  then,  a  furious  trampling, 

®  and  on  the  sides  a  grinding  of  ships  afoul  of  eacli 
other.  For  the  first  time  the  beating  of  the  gavel 
was  lost  in  the  uproar.  Men  sank  on  the  floor  in  fear 
or  looked  about  seeking  a  hiding-place.  In  the  midst 
of  the  panic  a  body  plunged  or  was  pitched  headlong 

*®  down  the  hatchway,  falling  near  Ben-Hur.  He  beheld 
the  half -naked  carcass,  a  mass  of  hair  blackening  the 
face,  and  under  it  a  shield  of  bull-hide  and  wicker- 
work — a  barbarian  from  the  white-skinned  nations  of 
the  North  whom  death  had  robbed  of  plunder  and 

*^  revenge.  How  came  he  there?  An  iron  hand  had 
snatched  him  from  the  opposing  deck — no,  the  Astrsea 
had  been  boarded  I  The  Romans  were  fighting  on 
their  own  deck?  A  chill  smote  the  young  Jew: 
Arrius  was  hard  pressed — ^lie  might  be  defending  his 

^  own  life.  If  ho  should  be  slain  I  God  of  Abraham 
forefend !  The  hopes  and  dreams  so  lately  come, 
were  they  only  hopes  and  dreams?  Mother  and  sister 
— ^liouse — home — Holy  Land — was  he  not  to  see  them, 
after  all?  The  tumult  thundered  above  him  ;  he  looked 

^  around  ;  in  the  cabin  all  was  confusion — tlie  rowers  on 
the  benches  paralyzed  ;  men  running  blindly  hither 
and  thither  ;  only  the  chief  on  his  seat  imperturbable, 
vainly  beating  the  sounding-board,  and  waiting  the 
order  of   the  tribune — in  the  red  murk  illustrating  the 

^  matchless  discipline  which  had  won  the  world. 
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The  example  had  a  good  effect  upon  Ben-Hur. 
He  controlled  himself  enough  to  think.  Honor  and 
duty  bound  the  Roman  to  the  platform ;  but  what 
had  he  to  do  with  such  motives  then?  The  bench 
was  a  thing  to  run  from ;  while,  if  he  were  to  die  a  ^ 
slave,  who  would  be  the  better  of  the  sacrifice?  With 
him  living  was  duty,  if  not  honor.  His  life  belonged 
to  his  people.  They  arose  before  him  never  more 
real :  he  saw  them,  their  arms  outstretched ;  he 
heard  them  imploring  him.  And  he  would  go  to  ^" 
them.  He  started — stopped.  Alas  I  a  Roman  judg- 
ment held  him  in  doom.  While  it  endured,  escape 
would  be  profitless.  In  the  wide,  wide  earth  there 
was  no  place  in  which  he  would  be  safe  from  the 
imperial  demand ;  upon  the  land  none,  nor  upon  the  ^ 
sea.  Whereas  he  required  freedom  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  so  only  could  he  abide  in  Judea  and 
execute  the  filial  purpose  to  which  he  would  devote 
himself :  in  other  lands  he  would  not  live.  Dear 
God  !  How  he  had  waited  and  watched  and  prayed  ^ 
for  such  a  release  !  And  how  had  it  been  delayed  ! 
But  at  last  he  had  seen  it  in  the  promise  of  the 
tribune.  What  else  the  great  man's  meaning?  And 
if  the  benefactor  so  belated  should  now  be  slain  ! 
The  dead  come  not  back  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  ® 
the  living.  It  should  not  be — Arrius  should  not  die. 
At  least,  better  perish  with  him  than  survive  a  galley- 
slave. 

Once   more   Ben-Hur  looked   around.     Upon   the 
roof  of  the  cabin  the  battle  yet  beat ;  against  the  sides  * 
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the  hostile  vessels  yet  crushed  and  grided.  On  the 
benches,  -the  slaves  struggled  to  tear  loose  from  their 
chains,  and,  finding  their  efforts  vain,  howled  like 
madmen ;  the  guards  had  gone  upstairs ;  discipline 

^  was  out,  panic  in.  No,  the  chief  kept  his  chair,  un- 
changed, calm  as  ever — except  the  gavel,  weaponless. 
Vainly  with  his  clangor  he  filled  the  lulls  in  the  din. 
Ben-Hur  gave  him  a  last  look,  then  broke  away — not 
in  flight,  but  to  seek  the  tribune. 

*®  A  very  short  space  lay  between  him  and  the  stairs 
of  the  hatchway  aft.  He  took  it  with  a  leap,  and 
was  half-way  up  the  steps — up  far  enough  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky  blood-red  with  fire,  of  the  ships 
alongside,  of  the  sea  covered  with  ships  and  wrecks, 

^  of  the  fight  closed  in  about  the  pilot's  quarter,  the 
assailants  many,  the  defenders  few — when  suddenly 
his  foothold  was  knocked  away,  and  he  pitched  back- 
ward. The  floor,  when  he  reached  it,  seemed  to  be 
lifting  itself  and  breaking  to  pieces  ;  then,  in  a  twink- 

^  ling,  the  whole  after-part  of  the  hull  broke  asunder, 
and,  as  if  it  had  all  the  time  been  lying  in  wait,  the 
sea,  hissing  and  foaming,  leaped  in,  and  all  became 
darkness  and  surging  water  to  Ben-Hur. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  young  Jew  helped  him- 

^  self  in  this  stress.  Besides  his  usual  strength,  he 
had  the  indefinite  extra  force  which  nature  keeps  in 
reserve  for  just  such  perils  to  life ;  yet  the  darkness, 
and  the  whirl  and  roar  of  water,  stupefied  him.  Even 
the  holding  his  breath  was  involuntary. 

^        The  impulse  of  the  flood  tossed  him  like  a  log  for- 
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ward  into  the  cabin,  where  he  would  have  drowned 
but  for  the  refluence  of  the  sinking  motion.  As  it 
was,  fathoms  under  the  surface  the  hollow  mass  vom- 
ited him  forth,  and  he  arose  along  with  the  loosed 
debris.  In  the  act  of  rising,  he  clutched  something, 
and  held  to  it.  The  time  he  was  under  seemed  an 
age  longer  than  it  really  was ;  at  last  he  gained  the 
top  ;  with  a  great  gasp  he  filled  his  lungs  afresh,  and, 
tossing  the  water  from  his  hair  and  eyes,  climbed 
higher  upon  the  plank  he  held,  and  looked  about  him. 

Death  had  pursued  him  closely  under  the  waves ; 
he  found  it  waiting  for  him  when  he  was  risen — wait- 
ing multiform. 

Smoke  lay  upon  the  sea  like  a  semitransparent 
fog,  through  which  here  and  there  shone  cores  of 
intense  brilliance.  A  quick  intelligence  told  him  that 
they  were  ships  on  fire.  The  battle  was  yet  on  ;  nor 
could  he  say  who  was  victor.  Within  the  radius  of  his 
vision  now  and  then  ships  passed,  shooting  shadows 
atliwart  lights.  Out  of  the  dun  clouds  farther  on 
lie  caught  the  crash  of  other  ships  colliding.  The 
danger,  however,  was  closer  at  hand.  When  the 
Astrsea  went  down,  her  deck,  it  will  be  recollected, 
held  her  own  crew,  and  the  crews  of  the  two  galleys 
which  had  attacked  her  at  the  same  time,  all  of 
whom  were  engulfed.  Many  of  them  came  to  the 
surface  together,  and  on  the  same  plank  or  support 
of  whatever  kind  continued  the  combat,  begun  pos- 
sibly in  the  vortex  fathoms  down.  Writhing  and 
twisting  in  deadly  embrace,  sometimes  striking  with 
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sword  or  javelin,  they  kept  the  sea  around  them  in 
agitation,  at  one  place  inky-black,  at  another  aflame 
with  fiery  reflections.  With  tlieir  struggles  he  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  they  were  all  his  enemies  :  not  one  of 

'  tliem  but  would  kill  him  for  the  plank  upon  which  he 
floated.     He  made  haste  to  get  away. 

About  that  time  he  heard  oars  in  quickest  move- 
ment, and  beheld  a  galley  coming  down  upon  him. 
The  tall  prow  seemed  doubly  tall,  and  the  red  light 

*°  playing  upon  its  gilt  and  carving  gave  it  an  appear- 
ance of  snaky  life.  Under  its  foot  the  water  churned 
to  flying  foam. 

He  struck  out,  pushing  the  plank,  which  was  very 
broad  and  unmanageable.     Seconds  were  precious — 

*^  half  a  second  might  save  or  lose  him.  In  the  crisis 
of  the  effort,  up  from  the  sea,  within  arm's  reach,  a 
helmet  shot  like  a  gleam  of  gold.  Next  came  two 
hands  with  fingers  extended — large  hands  were  they, 
and  strong — their  hold  once  fixed,  might  not  be  loosed. 

2®  Ben-Hur  swerved  from  tliem  appalled.  Up  rose  the 
helmet  and  the  head  it  encased — then  two  arms, 
which  began  to  beat  the  water  wildly — the  head 
turned  back,  and  gave  the  face  to  the  light.  Tlie 
mouth   gaping  wide ;    the  eyes  open,   but   sightless, 

25  and  the  bloodless  pallor  of  a  drowning  man — never 
anything  more  ghastly  I  Yet  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy  at 
the  sight,  and  as  the  face  was  going  under  again,  he 
caught  the  suff'erer  by  the  chain  which  passed  from  the 
helmet  beneath  the  chin,  and  drew  him  to  the  plank. 

^        The  man  was  Arrius,  the  tribune. 
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For  a  while  the  water  foamed  and  eddied  violently 
about  Ben-Hur,  taxing  all  his  strength  to  hold  to  the 
support  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  Roman's  head 
above  the  surface.  The  galley  had  passed,  leaving 
the  two  barely  outside  the  stroke  of  its  oars.  Right 
through  the  floating  men,  over  heads  behelmeted  as 
well  as  heads  bare,  she  drove,  in  her  wake  nothing 
but  tlie  sea  sparkling  with  fire.  A  muffled  crash, 
succeeded  by  a  great  outcry,  made  the  rescuer  look 
again  from  his  charge.  A  certain  savage  pleasure 
touched  his  heart — the  Astrsea  was  avenged. 

After  that  the  battle  moved  on.  Resistance  turned 
to  flight.  But  who  were  the  victors?  Ben-Hur  was 
sensible  how  much  his  freedom  and  the  life  of  the 
tribune  depended  upon  that  event.  He  pushed  the 
plank  under  the  latter  until  it  floated  him,  after  which 
all  his  care  was  to  keep  him  there.  The  dawn  came 
slowly.  He  watched  its  growing  hopefully,  yet  some- 
times afraid.  Would  it  bring  the  Romans  or  the 
pirates?     If  the  pirates,  his  charge  was  lost. 

At  last  morning  broke  in  full,  tlie  air  without  a 
breath.  Off  to  the  left  he  saw  the  land,  too  far  to 
think  of  attempting  to  make  it.  Here  and  there  men 
were  adrift  like  himself.  In  spots  the  sea  was  black- 
ened by  charred  and  sometimes  'smoking  fragments. 
A  galley  up  a  long  way  was  lying  to  with  a  torn  sail 
lianging  from  the  tilted  yard,  and  the  oars  all  idle. 
Still  farther  away  he  could  discern  moving  specks, 
which  he  thought  might  be  ships  in  flight  or  pursuit, 
or  they  miglit  be  white  birds  a-wing. 
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An  hour  passed  thus.  His  anxiety  increased.  If 
relief  came  not  speedily,  Arrius  would  die.  Some- 
times he  seemed  already  dead,  he  lay  so  still.  He 
took  the  helmet  off,  and  then,  witli  greater  difficulty, 
the  cuirass ;  the  heart  he  found  fluttering.  He  took 
hope  at  tlie  sign,  and  held  on.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  wait,  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  people,  pray. 

Lew  Wallace. 
From  **nen-Hur.'' 
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TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

Act  III.,  Scene  III— (An  Extract). 

Achilles.  .  Here  is  Ulysses  ; 

I'll  interrupt  his  reading. — 
10  How  now,  Ulysses  ! 

Ulysses,  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ! 

[Looking  up  from  his  book.) 
Achil.     What  are  you  reading? 
Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 

15  Writes  me,  that  man — how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath^ 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
20  Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Achil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here,  in  the  face, 
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The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 

To  others'  eyes  :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 

That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself, 

Not  going  from  itself ;  but  eye  to  eye  opposed 

Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form  :  ^ 

For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 

Till  it  hath  traveled,  and  is  mirrored  there 

Where  it  may  see  itself.     Tins  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Ulyss.     I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  familiar,  but  at  the  author's  drift ;  *® 

Who  in  his  circumstance  expressly  proves, 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing 
Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting. 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught  *^ 

Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  tlie  applause 
Where  they  are  extended ;  which,  like  an  arcli,  rever- 
berates 
The  voice  again  ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel. 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back  again         '^ 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  mucli  wrapped  in  this  ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  horse  ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.     Nature  !  what  things  '^ 

there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use  : 
Wliat  things,  again,  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth.     Now,  shall  we  see  to-morrow, 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him,  ^ 
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Ajax  renowned.     0  heavens  I  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do. 
IIow  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
While  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes  I 

^  IIow  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness  ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords  ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder. 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 

^^  And  great  Troy  shrieking. 

AchiL     I  do  believe  it ;  for  they  passed  by  me. 
As  misers  do  by  beggars,  neither  gave  to  me, 
Good  word,  nor  look.     What !  are  my  deeds  forgot? 
Uljjss.     Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 

*°  Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion ; 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done.     Perse verance^  dear  my  lord, 

^  Keeps  honor  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way  ; 
For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow; 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep,  then,  the  path, 

^  For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue  :  if  you  give  way, 
Or  edge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; 

^  Or  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
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Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 

O'errun  and   trampled  on.     Then,  what  they  do  in 

present, 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours  ; 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 
And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer  :  welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     Let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ;  for  beauty,  wit. 
High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds,       ^ 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past. 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt. 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then,  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man,  ^ 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax, 
Since  things  in  motion  quicklier  catch  the  eye, 
Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee. 
And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive,  ^ 

Ahd  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves. 
And  di-ave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

William  Shakkspkabe. 
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HUMAN   LIFE. 

About  this  human  life  that  is  to  be,  or  that  is,  the 
wise  religious  men  tell  us  nothing  that  we  can.  trust ; 
and  the  wise  contemplative  men,  nothing  that  can 
give  us  peace.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  class  to  whom 
^  we  can  turn — the  wise  practical  men.  We  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  poets  who  sang  of  heaven,  and  they 
have  told  us  their  dreams.  We  have  listened  to  the 
poets  who  sang  of  earth,  and  they  have  chanted  to 
us  dirges  and  words  of  despair.  But  there  is  one 
*®  class  of  men  more  : — men,  not  capable  of  vision,  nor 
sensitive  to  sorrow,  but  firm  of  purpose — practiced  in 
business ;  learned  in  all  that  can  be,  (by  handling, 
— )  known.  Men,  whose  hearts  and  hopes  are  wholly 
in  this  present  world,  from  whom,  therefore,  we  may 
surely  learn,  at  least,  how,  at  present,  conveniently 
to  live  in  it.  What  will  they  say  to  us,  or  show  us  by 
example  ?  These  kings  —  these  councilors  —  these 
statesmen  and  builders  of  kingdoms — these  capitalists 
and  men  of  business,  who  weigh  the  earth,  and  the 
dust  of  it,  in  a  balance.  They  know  the  world,  surely  ; 
and  what  is  the  mystery  of  life  to  us,  is  none  to  them. 
They  can  surely  show  us  how  to  live,  and  to  gather 
out  of  the  present  world  what  is  best. 

I  think  I  can  best  tell  you  their  answer,  by  telling 
you  a  dream  I  had  once.  For  though  I  am  no  poet,  I 
have  dreams  sometimes : — I  dreamed  I  was  at  a 
child's  May-day  party,  in  which  every  means  of  enter- 
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tninniont  had  been  provided  for  them,  by  a  wise  and 
kind  host.  It  Wtas  in  a  stately  liouse,  with  beautiful 
jjardens  attached  to  it ;  and  the  children  had  been  set 
free  in  the  rooms  and  gardens,  with  no  care  whatever 
but  how  to  pass  their  afternoon  rejoicingly.  They  did  ^ 
not,  indeed,  know  much  about  what  was  to  happen 
next  daj^ ;  and  some  of  them,  I  thought,  were  a  little 
frightened,  because  there  was  a  chance  of  their  being 
sent  to  a  new  school  w^here  there  were  examinations  ; 
but  they  kept  the  tlioughts  of  that  out  of  their  heads  *^ 
as  well  as  they  could,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  house,  I  said,  was  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  in 
the  garden  were  all  kinds  of  flowers ;  sweet  grassy 
banks  for  rest ;  and  smooth  lawns  for  play ;  and 
pleasant  streams  and  woods ;  and  rocky  places  for  *^ 
climbing.  And  the  children  were  happy  for  a  little 
while,  but  presently  they  separated  themselves  into 
parties ;  and  then  each  party  declared,  it  would  have 
a  i)iece  of  the  garden  for  its  own,  and  that  none  of 
the  others  should  have  anything  to  do  Avith  thati)iece.  ^ 
Next,  they  quarreled  violently,  which  pieces  they 
would  have  ;  and  at  last  the  boys  took  up  the  thing, 
as  boys  should  do,  '*  practically,"  and  fought  in  the 
flower-beds  till  there  was  hardly  a  flower  left  standing  ; 
then  they  trampled  down  each  other's  bits  of  the  ^ 
garden  out  of  spite  ;  and  the  girls  cried  till  they  could 
cry  no  more  ;  and  so  they  all  lay  down  at  last  breath- 
less in  the  ruin,  and  waited  for  the  time  when  they 
were  to  be  taken  home  in  the  evening. 

Meanwhile,  the  children  in  the  house  had  been  ^ 
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making  themselves  happy  also  in  their  manner.  For 
them,  there  had  been  provided  every  kind  of  in-doors 
pleasure  :  there  was  music  for  them  to  dance  to  ;  and 
the  library  was  open,  with  all  manner  of  amusing 

^  books ;  and  there  was  a  museum,  full  of  the  most 
curious  shells,  and  animals,  and  birds ;  and  there 
was  a  workshop,  with  lathes  and  carpenter's  tools, 
for  the  ingenious  boys  ;  and  there  were  pretty  fantastic 
dresses,  for  the  girls  to  dress  in ;  and  there  were  mi- 

^®  croscopes,'  and  kaleidoscopes ;  and  whatever  toys  a 
child  could  fancy ;  and  a  table,  in  the  dining-room, 
loaded  with  everything  nice  to  eat. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  it  struck  two  or  three 
of  the  more  "practical"  children,  that  they  would 

^^  like  some  of  the  brass-headed  nails  that  studded  the 
chairs ;  and  so  they  set  to  work  to  pull  them  out. 
Presently,  the  others,  who  were  reading,  or  looking 
at  shells,  took  a  fancy  to  do  the  like  ;  and,  in  a  little 
while,  all  tlie  children,  nearly,  were  spraining  their 

^  fingers,  in  pulling  out  brass-headed  nails.  With  all 
that  they  could  pull  out,  they  were  not  satisfied  ;  and 
then,  everybody  wanted  some  of  somebody  else's. 
And  at  last,  the  really  practical  and  sensible  ones 
declared,  that  nothing  was  of  any  real  consequence, 

^  that  afternoon,  except  to  get  plenty  of  brass-headed 
nails ;  and  that  the  books,  and  the  cakes,  and  the 
microscopes,  were  of  no  use  at  all  in  themselves,  but 
only,  if  they  could  be  exchanged  for  nail-heads.  And, 
at  last,   they  began  to  fight   for   nail-heads,   as  tlie 

^  others  fought  for  the  bits  of  garden.     Only  here  and 
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there,  a  despised  one  shrank  away  into  a  corner,  and 
tried  to  get  a  little  quiet  with  a  book,  in  the  midst  of 
the  noise  ;  but  all  the  practical  ones  thought  of  noth- 
ing else  but  counting  nail-heads  all  the  afternoon — 
even  though  they  knew  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  ° 
carry  so  much  as  one  brass  knob  away  with  them. 
But  no— it  was — "who  has  most  nails?  I  have  a 
hundred,  and  you  have  fifty;  or,  I  have  a  thousand 
and  you  have  two.  I  must  have  as  many  as.  you 
before  I  leave  the  house  or  I  cannot  possibly  go  home  '" 
in  peace. •"  At  last,  they  made  so  much  noise  that  I 
awoke,  and  thought  to  myself,  "  What  a  false  dream 
that  is,  of  children."  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 
and  wiser.  Children  never  do  such  foolish  things. 
Only  men  do.  .    ^^ 

But  there  is  yet  one  last  class  of  persons  to  be 
interrogated.  The  wise  religious  men  we  have  asked 
in  vain ;  the  wise  contemplative  men,  in  vain ;  the 
wise  worldly  men,  in  vain.  But  there  is  anotlier 
group  yet.  In  the  midst  of  this  vanity  of  empty  ^ 
religion^-of  tragic  contemplation^-of  wrathful  and 
wretched  ambition,  and  dispute  for  dust,  there  is  yet 
one  great  group  of  persons,  by  whom  these  dispute rs 
live — the  persons  who  have  determined,  or  have  had 
it  by  a  beneficent  Providence  determined  for  them,  ^ 
that  they  will  do  something  useful ;  that  whatever 
may  be  prepared  for  them  hereafter,  or  happen  to 
them  here,  they  will,  at  least,  deserve  the  food  that 
God  gives  them  by  winning  it  honorably ;  and  that, 
however  fallen  from  the  purity,  or  far  from  the  peace,  ^ 
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of  Eden,  they  will  carry  out  the  duty  of  human 
dominion,  though  they  have  lost  its  felicity  ;  and  dress 
and  keep  the  wilderness,  though  they  no  more  can 
dress  or  keep  the  garden. 

^  These, — hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water — 
tliese  bent  under  burdens,  or  torn  of  scourges — these, 
that  dig  and  weave — that  plant  and  build  ;  workers  in 
wood,  and  in  marble,  and  in  iron— by  whom  all  food, 
clothing,  habitation,  furniture,  and  means  of  delight 

^®  are  produced,  for  themselves,  and  for  all  men  beside ; 
men,  whose  deeds  are  good,  though  their  words 
may  be  few ;  men,  whose  lives  are  serviceable,  be 
they  never  so  short,  and  worthy  of  honor,  be  they 
never  so  humble ; — from  these,   surely  at  least,  we 

*^  may  receive  some  clear  message  of  teaching :  and 
pierce,  for  an  instant,  into  the  mystery  of  life,  and  of 
its  arts. 

Yes ;  from  these,  at  last,  we  do  receive  a  lesson. 
But  I  grieve  to  say,  or  rather — for  that  is  the  deeper 

^  truth  of  the  matter — I  rejoice  to  say — this  message  of 

.  theirs  can  only  be  received  by  joining  them — not  by 

thinking  about  them 

And  now,  returning  to  the  broader  question,  what 
these  arts  and  labors  of  life  have  to  teach  us  of  its 

^  mystery,  tliis  is  the  first  of  their  lessons — that  the 
more  beautiful  the  art,  the  more  it  is  essentially  the 
work  of  people  who  feel  themselves  wrong  ; — who  are 
striving  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  law,  and  the  grasp  of 
a  loveliness,  which  they  have  not  yet  attained,  which 

^  they  feel  even  farther  and  farther  from  attaining,  the 
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more  they  strive  for  it.  And  yet,  in  still  deeper 
sense,  it  is  the  work  of  people  who  know  also  that 
they  are  right.  The  very  sense  of  inevitable  error 
from  their  purpose  marks  tlie  perfectness  of  that  pur- 
pose, and  tlie  continued  sense  of  failure  arises  from 
the  continued  opening  of  the  eyes  more  clearly  to  all 
the  sacredest  laws  of  truth. 

This  is  one  lesson.  The  second  is  a  very  plain, 
and  greatly  precious  one,  namely : — tliat  whenever 
the  arts  and  labors  of  life  are  fulfilled  in  this  spirit  of 
striving  against  misrule,  and  doing  whatever  we  have 
to  do,  honorably  and  perfectly,  they  invariably  bring 
happiness,  as  much  as  seems  possible  to  the  nature 
of  man.  In  all  otlier  paths,  by  wliicli  that  happiness 
is  pursued,  there  is  disappointment,  or  destruction : 
for  ambition  and  for  passion  there  is  no  rest — no  frui- 
tion— the  fairest  pleasures  of  youth  perish  in  a  dark- 
ness greater  than  their  past  light;  and  the  loftiest 
and  purest  love  too  often  does  but  inflame  the  cloud 
of  life  with  endless  fire  of  pain.  But,  ascending  from 
lowest  to  highest,  through  every  scale  of  human  in- 
dustry, that  industry  worthily  followed,  gives  peace. 
Ask  the  laborer  in  the  field,  at  the  forge,  or  in  the 
mine ;  ask  the  patient,  delicate-fingered  artisan,  or 
the  strong-armed,  fiery-hearted  worker  in  bronze,  and  ^ 
in  marble,  and  with  the  colors  of  light ;  and  none  of 
these,  who  are  true  workmen,  will  ever  tell  you,  that 
they  have  found  the  law  of  heaven  an  unkind  one 
— that  in  the  sweat  of  their  face  they  should  eat 
bread,  till  they  return  to  the  ground ;  nor  that  they  ^ 
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ever  found  it  an  unrewarded  obedience,  if,  indeed,  it 
was  rendered  faithfully  to  the  command — ''What- 
soever   thy   hand    findeth    to    do — do    it   with   thy 

might." 

John  Ruskin. 
From  **  Sesame  and  IMie«." 
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I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils  ; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced  ;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  i)oet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company  : 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought : 
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For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

William  Wordsworth. 
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As  for  Jolinson,  I  have  always  considered  him  to 
be,  by  nature,  one   of   our   great   English   souls.     A 
strong  and  noble  man  ;  so  much  left  undeveloped  in 
him  to  the  last :  in  a  kindlier  element  wliat  might  he  i® 
not   have   been, — Poet,  Priest,  sovereign  Ruler  I     On 
the  whole,  a  man  must  not  complain  of  his  "  element," 
of  his  "  time  "  or  the  like  ;  it  is  thriftless  work  doing 
so.     His  time  is  bad  ;  well  then,  he  is  there  to  make 
it  better  ! — Johnson's  youth  was  poor,  isolated,  hope-  ^5 
less,  very  miserable.    Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that,  in  any  the  favorablest  outward  circumstances, 
Johnson's  life  could  have  been  other  than  a  painful 
one.     The  world  might  have  had  more  of  profitable 
work  out  of  him,  or  less;   but  his  effort  against  the  20 
world's  work   could   never   have   been   a   light   one. 
Nature  in  return  for  his  nobleness,  had  said  to  him. 
Live  in  an  element  of  diseased  sorrow.     Nay  perhaps 
the  sorrow  and  the  nobleness  were  intimately  and  even 
inseparably  connected  with  each  other.    At  all  events,  25 
poor  Johnson  had  to  go    about  girt  with  continual 
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hypochondria,  physical  and  spiritual  pain.  Like  a 
Hercules  with  the  burning  Ness  us'  shirt  on  him,  which 
shoots  in  on  him  dull  incurable  misery :  the  Nessus' 
shirt  not  to  be  stripped  off,  which  is  his  own  natural 

^  skin  I     In  this  manner,  he  had  to  live. 

Figure  him  there,  with  his  scrofulous  diseases, 
with  his  great  greedy  heart,  and  unspeakable  chaos 
of  thoughts  ;  stalking  mournful  as  a  stranger  in  this 
Earth ;    eagerly  devouring   what   spiritual   thing  he 

*®  could  come  at :  school  languages  and  other  merely 
grammatical  stuff,  if  there  were  nothing  better  !  The 
largest  soul  that  was  in  all  England ;  and  provision 
made  for  it  of  ''  fourpence-halfpenny  a  day."  Yet  a 
giant  invincible  soul ;  a  true  man's.     One  remembers 

^°  always  that  story  of  the  shoes  at  Oxford  :  the  rough, 
seamy-faced,  raw-boned  College  Servitor  stalking 
about,  in  winter-season,  with  his  shoes  worn  out ; 
how  the  charitable  Gentleman  Commoner  secretly 
places  a  new  pair  at  his  door;  and  the  raw-boned 

^  Servitor,  lifting  them,  looking  at  them  near,  with  his 
dim  eyes,  with  what  tlioughts, — pitches  them  out  of 
window !  Wet  feet,  mud,  frost,  hunger  or  what  you 
will ;  but  not  beggary :  w^e  cannot  stand  beggary ! 
Rude    stubborn    self-heli)    liere ;    a   whole   world   of 

25  squalor,  rudeness,  confused  misery  and  want,  yet  of 
nobleness  and  manfulness  withal.  It  is  a  type  of  the 
man's  life,  this  pitching  away  of  the  shoes.  An  orig- 
inal man  ; — not  a  second-hand,  borrowing  or  begging 
man.     Let  us  stand  on  our  own  basis,  at  any  rate ! 

^  On  such  shoes  as  we  ourselves  can  get.     On  frost  and 
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mud,  if  you  will,  but  honestly  on  that ;  on  the  reality 
and  substance  which  Nature  gives  us,  not  on  the  sem- 
blance, on  the  thing  she  has  given  another  than  us  ! 

And  yet  with  all  this  rugged  pride  of  manhood 
and  self-help,  was  there  ever  soul  more  tenderly 
affectionate,  loyally  submissive  to  what  was  really 
higher  than  he?  Great  souls  are  always  loyally  sub- 
missive, reverent  to  what  is  over  them ;  only  small 
mean  souls  are  otherwise.  I  could  not  find  a  better 
proof  of  what  I  said  the  other  day,  that  the  sincere 
man  was  by  nature  the  obedient  man  ;  that  only  in  a 
World  of  Heroes  was  there  loyal  Obedience  to  the 
Heroic.  The  essence  of  originality  is  not  that  it  be 
new :  Johnson  believed  altogether  in  the  old ;  he 
found  the  old  opinions  credible  for  him,  fit  for  him  ; 
and  in  a  right  heroic  manner,  lived  under  them.  He 
is  well  worth  study  in  regard  to  that.  For  we  are  to 
say  that  Johnson  was  far  other  than  a  mere  man  of 
words  and  formulas ;  he  was  a  man  of  truths  and 
facts.  He  stood  by  the  old  formulas ;  the  happier 
was  it  for  him  that  he  could  so  stand :  but  in  all 
formulas  that  he  could  stand  by,  there  needed  to  be  a 
most  genuine  substance.  Very  curious  how,  in  that 
poor  Paper-age,  so  barren,  artificial,  thick-quilted 
with  Pedantries,  Hearsays,  the  great  Fact  of  this 
Universe  glared  in  for  ever,  wonderful,  indubitable, 
unspeakable,  divine-infernal,  upon  this  man  too  !  How 
he  harmonized  his  Formulas  with  it,  how  he  managed 
at  all  under  such  circumstances  :  that  is  a  thing  worth 
seeing.     A  tiling  **to   be  looked   at  with  reverence,  ^ 
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with  pity,  with  awe."  That  Church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  where  Johnson  still  worshiped  in  the  era  of 
Voltaire,  is  to  be  a  venerable  place. 

It  was  in  virtue  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  speaking 

^  still  in  some  sort  from  the  heart  of  Nature,  though 
in  the  current  artificial  dialect,  that  Johnson  was  a 
Prophet.  Are  not  all  dialects  '*  artificial"?  Arti- 
ficial things  are  not  all  false  ;-^nay,  every  true  pro- 
duct of  Nature  will  infallibly  shape  itself ;  we  may 

*°  say  all  artificial  things  are,  at  the  starting  of  them, 
true.  What  we  call  *' Formulas"  are  not  in  their 
origin  bad ;  they  are  indispensably  good.  Formula 
is  method,  habitude ;  found  wherever  man  is  found. 
Formulas  fashion  themselves  as  Paths  do,  as  beaten 

^*  Highways,  leading  towards  some  sacred  or  high 
object,  whither  many  men  are  bent.  Consider  it. 
One  man,  full  of  heartfelt  earnest  impulse,  finds  out 
a  way  of  doing  somewhat, — were  it  of  uttering  his 
soul's  reverence  for  the  Highest,  were  it  but  of  fitly 

^  saluting  his  fellow-man. — An  inventor  was  needed  to 
do  that,  a  poet ;  he  has  articulated  the  dim  struggling 
thought  that  dwelt  in  his  own  and  many  hearts. 
This  is  his  way  of  doing  that ;  these  are  his  footsteps, 
the  beginning  of  a  '*Path."     And  now  see :  the  sec- 

^  ond  man  travels  naturally  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fore- 
goer,  it  is  the  easiest  method.  In  the  footsteps  of  his 
foregoer ;  yet  with  improvements,  changes  where 
such  seem  good ;  at  all  events  with  enlargements, 
the  Path  ever  widening  itself  as  more  travel  it ; — till 

^  at  last  tliere  is  a  broad  Highway  whereon  the  whole 
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world  may  travel  and  drive.  While  there  remains 
a  City  or  Shrine,  or  any  Reality  to  drive  to,  at  the 
farther  end,  the  Highway  shall  be  right  welcome! 
When  the  City  is  gone,  we  will  forsake  the  Highway. 
In  this  manner  all  Institutions,  Practices,  Regulated  ^ 
Things  in  the  world  have  come  into  existence,  and 
gone  out  of  existence.  Formulas  all  begin  by  being 
full  of  substance ;  you  may  call  them  the  skin,  the 
articulation  into  shape,  into  limbs  and  skin,  of  a  sub- 
stance that  is  already  there  ;  they  had  not  been  there  ^® 
otherwise.  Idols,  as  we  said,  are  not  idolatrous  till 
they  become  doubtful,  empty  for  the  worshiper's 
heart.  Much  as  we  talk  against  formulas,  I  hope  no 
one  of  us  is  ignorant  withal  of  the  high  significance  of 
true  Formulas  ;  that  they  were,  and -will  ever  be,  the  " 
indispensablest  furniture  of  our  habitation  in  this 
world. 

Mark,  too,  how  little  Johnson  boasts  of  his  ''  sin- 
cerity." He  has  no  suspicion  of  his  being  particu- 
larly sincere, — of  his  being  particularly  anything  I  A  ^ 
hard-struggling,  weary-hearted  man,  or  *' scholar"  as 
he  calls  himself,  trying  hard  to  get  some  honest  liveli- 
hood in  the  world,  not  to  starve,  but  to  live — without 
stealing!  A  noble  unconsciousness  is  in  him.  He 
does  not  ''  engrave  Truth  on  his  watch-seal ;"  no,  but  ^ 
he  stands  by  truth,  speaks  by  it,  works  and  lives  by  it. 
Thus  it  ever  is.  Think  of  it  once  more.  The  man 
whom  nature  has  appointed  to  do  great  things  is,  first 
of  all,  furnished  with  that  openness  of  Nature  whicli 
renders  him  incapable  of    being  insincere  !     To  liis  ^ 
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large,  open,  deep-feeling  heart  Nature  is  a  Fact :  all 
hearsay  is  hearsay  ;  tlie  unspeakable  greatness  of  this 
Mystery  of  Life,  let  him  acknowledge  it  or  not,  nay, 
even  though  he  seem  to  forget  it  or  deny  it,  is  ever 

^  loresent  to  him, — fearful  and  wonderful,  on  this  hand 
and  on  that.  He  has  a  basis  of  sincerity ;  unrecog- 
nized, because  never  questioned  or  capable  of  ques- 
tion. Mirabeau,  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  Napoleon :  all 
the  Great  Men  I  ever  heard  of  have  this  as  the  pri- 

*^  mary  material  of  them.  Innumerable  coramoni^lace 
men  are  debating,  are  talking  every  where  their  com- 
monplace doctrines,  which  they  have  learned  by  logic, 
by  rote,  at  second-hand :  to  that  kind  of  man  all  this 
is  still  nothing.     He  must  have  truth ;  truth  which 

^^  he  feels  to  be  true.  How  shall  he  stand  otherwise? 
His  whole  soul,  at  all  moments,  in  all 'ways,  tells  him 
that  there  is  no  standing.  He  is  under  the  noble 
necessity  of  being  true.  Johnson's  way  of  think- 
ing  about   this   world   is   not  mine,  any  more  than 

'^  Mahomet's  was :  but  I  recognize  the  everlasting  ele- 
ment of  heart-sincerity  in  both  ;  and  see  with  pleasure 
how  neither  of  them  remains  ineffectual.  Neither  of 
them  is  as  chaff  sown ;  in  both  of  them  is  something 
which  the  seed-field  will  grow. 

^  Johnson  was  a  Prophet  to  his  people  ;  preached  a 
Gospel  to  them, — as  like  him  always  do.  The  highest 
Gospel  he  preached  we  may  describe  as  a  kind  of 
Moral  Prudence :  "  in  a  world  where  much  is  to  be 
done  and  little  is  to  be  known,"  see  how  you  will  do 

*^  it  I     A  thing  well  worth  preaching.     '*A  world  where 
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much  is  to  be  done  and  little  is  to  be  known  : "  do  not 
sink  yourselves  in  boundless,  bottomless  abysses  of 
Doubt,  of  wretched  God-forgetting  Unbelief ; — ^you 
were  miserable  then,  powerless,  mad :  how  could  you 
do  or  work  at  all?  Such  Gospel  Johnson  preached  ^ 
and  taught ;— -coupled,  theoretically  and  practically, 
with  this  other  great  Gospel,  "Clear  your  mind  of 
Cant !"  Have  no  trade  with  Cant :  stand  on  the  cold 
mud  in  the  frosty  weather,  but  let  it  be  in  your  own 
real  torn  shoes:  "  that  will  be  better  for  you,"  as  ^^ 
Mahomet  says  !  I  call  this,  call  these  two  things 
joined  together,  a  great  Gospel,  the  greatest  perhaps 
that  was  possible  at  that  time. 

Johnson's  Writings,  which  once  had  such  currency 
and  celebrity,  are  now  as  it  were  disowned  by  the  ^ 
young  generation.  It  is  not  wonderful ;  Johnson's 
opinions  are  fast  becoming  obsolete :  but  his  style  of 
thinking  and  of  living,  we  may  hope,  will  never 
become  obsolete.  I  find  in  Johnson's  Books  the 
indisputable  traces  of  a  great  intellect  and  great  heart ;  ^ 
— ever  welcome,  under  what  obstructions  and  perver- 
sions soever.  They  are  sincere  words,  those  of  his ; 
he  means  things  by  them.  A  wondrous  buckram 
style, — the  best  he  could  get  to  then ;  a  measured 
grandiloquence,  stepping  or  rather  stalking  along  in  a  ^s 
very  solemn  way,  grown  obsolete  now ;  sometimes  a 
tumid  size  of  phraseology,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
contents  of  it :  all  this  you  will  put  up  with.  For  the 
pliraseology,  tumid  or  not,  has  always  something 
within  it.     So  many  beautiful  styles,  and  books,  with  * 
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nothing  in  them  ; — a  man  is  a  malefactor  to  the  world 
who  writes  such  !  They  are  the  avoidable  kind? — 
Had  Johnson  left  notliing  but  his  Dictionary,  one 
might  have  traced  there  a  great  intellect,  a  genuine 
man.  Looking  to  its  clearness  of  definition,  its  general 
solidity,  honesty,  insight  and  successful  method,  it 
may  be  called  the  best  of  all  Dictionaries.  There  is 
in  ic  a  kind  of  architectural  nobleness  ;  it  stands  there 
like  a  great  solid  square-built  edifice,  finished  symmet- 
rically complete  :  you  judge  that  a  true  builder  did  it. 
One  word,  in  spite  of  our  haste,  must  be  granted 
to  poor  Bozzy.  He  passes  for  a  mean,  inflated,  glut- 
tonous creature  ;  and  was  so  in  many  senses.  Yet  the 
fact  of  his  reverence  for  Johnson  will  ever  remain 
noteworthy.  The  foolish,  conceited  Scotch  Laird,  the 
most  conceited  man  of  his  time,  approaching  in  such 
awe-struck  attitude  the  great  dusty  irascible  Pedagogue 
in  his  mean  garret  there  :  it  is  a  genuine  reverence  for 
Excellence ;  a  worship  for  Heroes,  at  a  time  when 
neither  Heroes  nor  worship  were  surmised  to  exist. 
Heroes,  it  would  seem,  exist  always,  and  a  certain 
worship  of  them !  We  will  also  take  the  liberty  to 
deny  altogether  that  of  the  witty  Frenchman,  That 
no  man  is  a  Hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre.  Or  if  so, 
it  is  not  the  Hero's  blame,  but  the  Valet's :  that  his 
soul,  namely,  is  a  mean  valet-soul !  He  expects  his 
Hero  to  advance  in  royal  stage-trappings,  with  meas- 
ured step,  trains  borne  behind  him,  trumpets  sound- 
ing before  him.  It  should  stand  rather.  No  man  can 
h^.  a  Grand-Monarque  to  his  valet-de-charabre. 
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On  the  whole,  shall  we  not  say,  that  Boswell's 
admiration  was  well  bestowed ;  that  he  could  have 
found  no  soul  in  all  England  so  worthy  of  bending 
down  before  ?  Shall  we  not  say,  of  this  great  mourn- 
ful Johnson,  too,  that  he  guided  his  difficult  confused 
existence  wisely  ;  led  it  well,  like  a  right  valiant  man? 
That  waste  chaos  of  Authorship  by  Trade  ;  that  waste 
chaos  of  Skepticism  in  religion  and  politics,  in  life- 
theory  and  life-practice ;  in  his  poverty,  in  his  dust 
and  dimness,  with  the  sick  body  and  the  rusty  coat :  he 
made  it  do  for  him,  liJce  a  brave  man.  Not  wholly 
without  a  loadstar  in  the  Eternal ;  he  had  still  a 
loadstar,  as  the  brave  all  need  to  have :  with  his 
eyes  set  on  that,  he  would  change  his  course  for  noth- 
ing in  these  confused  vortices  of  the  lower  sea  of  time. 
*'To  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  bearing  death  and  lumger,  lie 
would  in  nowise  strike  his  flag."  Brave  old  Samuel : 
ultimus  Romanorvun ! 

Thomas  Carlyi^e. 
From  "  /7ero««  and  Hero  Worship,^' 
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It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  take  care  lest  he 
should  hinder  tlie  efficacy  of  his  own  instructions.  » 
When  he  desires  to  gain  the  belief  of  others,  he  should 
show  that  he  believes  himself ;  and  when  he  teaclies 
the  fitness  of  virtue  by  his  reasonings,  he  should,  bj-^ 
his  example,  prove  its  possibility. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson-    Hamhhr,  No.  u. 
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FOR   THE   USE  OF   TEACHERS   AND   PUPILS. 


\*  In  these  notes,  a  small  flgure  following  a  page  number  indicates  the  line 
of  the  text  in  which  tlie  word  referred  to  will  be  found.  Thus,  page  31  =»  means 
l)age  31,  line  3.   A  table  of  diacritical  marks  follows  these  notes. 


PAGE  13.— A  SERMON  WITHOUT  A  TEXT. 

ALCOTT,  LOUISA  MAY.— Born  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
29,  1832:  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  March  6,  1888.  An  American 
author,  daughter  of  Amos  Bronson  Aicott.  She  was  a  teacher  in 
'  early  life  and  an  army  nurse  in  the  Civil  War.  Among  her  works 
are  "  Little  Women  "  (1868),  "  Old  Fashioned  Girl "  (1869),  "  Little 
Men"  (1871),  "Aunt  Jo's  Scrap  Bag"  (1872-82),'  "Rose  in 
Bloom,"  etc. 


PAGE  16.— THE  UGLY  DUCKLING. 

ANDERSEN,  HANS  CHRISTIAN.— Born  at  Odense,  Den- 
mark, April  2, 1805:  died  at  Copenhagen,  Aug.  4, 1875.  A  Danish 
novelist  and  poet,  best  known  as  a  writer  of  fairy  tales  and  of 
travels.  He  wen«  to  Copenhagen  a  poor  boy,  was  first  an  actor, 
and  then  by  the  generosity  of  friends  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
university.  In  1836  appeared  the  first  of  the  "  Tales  "  which,  with 
the  "Picture-book  Without  Pictures,"  has  principally  established 
his  fame  abroad. 


PAGE  30.— HIAWATHA'S  SAILING. 

LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  WADSWORTH.-Born  at  Port- 
land,  Maine,  Feb.  27,  1807:  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  24, 
1882.    A  distinguished  American  poet.    He  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
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College  in  1825;  traveled  in  Europe  1820-29;  was  professor  of 
modern  languages  at  Bowdoin  1829-  >5;  again  visited  Europe  1835-36; 
and  was  professor  of  modern  language  and  belles-lettres  at  Har- 
vard College,  18  Jf)-54.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge.  His 
poetical  works  include  "Evangeline"  (1847),  "The  Golden  Legend" 
(1851), "The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  (1855),  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish"(1858),  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  (1833), and  many  others. 
His  prose  works  are  "Outre-Mer"  (1835)  and  the  novels  "Hyperion" 
(1839)  and  "Kavanagh"  (1849). 

The  scene  of  Hiawatha  is  among  the  Ojibways,  in  the  region 
between  the  Pictured  liocks  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Grand  Sable  River,  southern  Michigan. 

Page  30.     Hiawatha.— The  Wise  Man,  the  Teacher. 

Page  31.^    Taquamenaw.— The  eastern  end  of  Lake  Superior. 

Page  35.*^    Pauwating.— The  St.  Mary's  River. 

PRONUNCIATION. — Hiawa'tha  ;  Kwa'sind ;  Pauwa'ting ;  Qee'zis ; 
9heemaun';  Taquame'naw;  Ojib'wayB. 

Additional  Reading  Suggested:  The  iM)em  of  "Hiawatha"  complete; 
"  Paul  Re?ere's  Ride ;"  "The  Hanging  of  the  Crane  ;'*  "The  Ladder  of  St.  Augus- 
tine." 


PAGE  35.-  OF  AVOIDING  CURIOUS  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
LIVES  OF  OTHERS. 

THOMAS  X  KEMPIS.— Born  at  Kempen,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
about  1380:  died  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands,  July  25, 1471.  A  Ger- 
man mystic  and  ascetic  writer,  generally  regarded  as  the  author  of 
"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  ( 1486).  He  entered  the  Augustinian  convent, 
Agnetenberg,  near  Zwolle,  in  1407,  and  became  subprior  in  1423, 
and  again  in  1447. 


PAGE  40.-SUNBEAMS. 

FISHER,  MRS.  ARABELLA  BURTON  (maiden  name  Ara- 
bella Buckley),  was  born  at  Brighton,  England,  in  1840.  She  has 
written  a  number  of  books  on  science  designed  for  juvenile  read- 
ers. Works:  "  Fairy  Land  of  Science,"  "  Winners  in  Life's  Race, 
or  the  Great  Backboned  Family,"  "English  History  for  Beginners," 
"  A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science  and  the  Progress  of  Discov- 
ery from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Day," 
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Page  43.»'  Anaxag'oras.— A  Greek  philosopher  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury before  Christ. 

Page43,*s  Peloponne'sus.— The  ancient  name  of  the  penin- 
sula forming  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  area  8,288  square  miles. 

Page  43.*®    Middlesex.— A  county  of  England. 

Page  44.21  Herschel,  Sih  John.— A  celebrated  English  astron- 
omer and  physicist  1792-1871. 


PAGE  4ft.-THE  FINDING  OF  LIVINGSTONE. 

STANLEY,  HENRY  MORTON  (originally  John  Rowland).— 
Born  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  1841.  A  noted  African  explorer.  He 
was  of  obscure  parentage;  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
at  an  early  age;  and,  it  is  said,  worked  his  way  as  a  cabin-boy  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  was  employed  by  a  merchant  named  Stan- 
ley, whose  name  he  adopted.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  later  in  the  United  States  navy;  went  to  Turkey  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent;  was  sent  by  the  New  York  "Herald"  in 
search  of  Livingstone  in  1869;  started  from  Zanzibar  March,  1871; 
found  Livingstone  at  Ujiji  Nov.,  1871,  and  returned  1872;  was  sent 
by  the  "  Herald  "  and  London  "  Telegraph  "  to  Central  Africa,  1874; 
left  the  coast  Nov.,  1874;  circumnavigated  Victoria  Nyanza,  1875; 
explored  Albert  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika;  and  descended'  the 
Lualaba  (Kongo)  1876-77.  Among  his  works  are  "  How  I  Found 
Livingstone"  (1872),  "Through  the  Dark  Continent"  (1878). 

Page  46.®  Ujiji.— The  country  of  the  Jiji  on  the  Northeastern 
shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

PRONUNCIATION.— UjI'ji;  T&ng&nyi'ka;  Lualft'ba. 


PAGE  50.— THE  BRUCE  AND  THE  SPIDER. 

BARTON,  BERNARD.— Born  at  Carlisle,  England,  Jan.  31, 
1784:  died  at  Woodbridge,  Feb.  19, 1849.  An  English  poet,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  surnamed  "  The  Quaker  Poet,"  best 
known  as  a  friend  of  Lamb. 

Page  50.     Bruce,  Robert  I.,  of  Scotland,  1274-1329. 

Page  51.«    Ween.— To  think. 
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PAGE  52.— THE  LITTLE  SICK  SCHOLAR. 

DICKENS,  CHARLES.— Born  at  Landport,  near  Portsmouth, 
England,  Feb.  7, 1812:  died  at  Gadshill,  near  Rochester,  England, 
June  9, 1870.  A  celebrated  English  novelist.  He  received  an  ele- 
mentary education  in  private  sclioolg,  served  for  a  time  as  an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  and  in  1835  became  reporter  for  the  "  London  Morning 
Chronicle."  In  1833  he  published  in  the  "Monthly  Magazine  "  his 
first  story,  entitled  *'  A  Dinner  at  Poplar  Walk,"  which  proved  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  papers  printed  collectively  as 
"Sketches  by  Boz  "  in  1836.  In  1836-37  he  published  the  "  Pickwick 
Papers,"  by  which  his  literary  reputation  was  established.  His 
chief  works  are  "Pickwick  Papers"  (1837),  "Nicholas  Nickleby" 
(1838-39),  "Old  Curiosity  Shop"  (1840  41),  "David  Copperfield" 
(1819-50),  "Bleak  House"  (1852  53 1,  "Tale  of  Two  Cities"  (1859). 

Page  54.^^    Tittlebat.— A  small  fish  (the  stickleback). 


PAGE  61.— THE  DAYS  GONE  BY. 

RILEY,  JAMES  WHITCOMB.— Born  at  Greenfield,  Ind.,  1852. 
An  American  poet  and  dialect  writer, connected  with  the  "Indian- 
apolis Journal."  He  first  published  under  the  pseudonym  "  B.  F. 
Johnson  of  Boone."  Among  his  works  are  "  The  Old  Swimmin' 
Hole"  (1883),  "Pipes  O' Pan"  (1889),  "Green  Fields  and  Running 
Brooks  "  (1893),  "  Rhymes  of  Childhood  "  (1890). 

Page  62.=*  Alad'din. -The  hero  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Tales,  "  Aladdin  and  His  Lamp." 


PAGE  62.-AVASHINGTON  SEA-EAGLE. 

AUDUBON,  JOHN  J  AMES.— Born  near  New  Orleans,  May  4, 
1780:  died  at  New  York,  Jan.  27, 1851.  A  noted  American  orni- 
thologist, of  French  descent,  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  drawings  of 
birds.  His  chief  work,  the  "Birds  of  America,"  was  published, 
1820-39,  by  subscription,  the  price  of  each  copy  being  $1,000.  In 
1831-39  he  published  "Ornithological  Biography  "  (5  volumes),  and 
later  (1846-54),  with  his  sons,  "Quadrupeds  of  America." 

Page  62.^2  Herschel,  Sir  John.— A  celebrated  English  Astron- 
omer and  physicist,  1792-1871. 

Page  62.^^    Patroon.— The  captain  of  the  boat. 


NOTES.  V 

PAGE  BB.-THE  HILL  DIFFICULTY. 
BUNYAN,  JOHK-Born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  England: 
baptized  Nov.  30,  1628:  died  at  London,  Aug.  81,  1688.  A  cele- 
brated English  writer.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tinker;  received  a 
meajrer  education;  adopted  his  father's  trade;  served  as  a  soldier, 
probably  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  from  1644  to  1646.  He  was 
arrested  in  1660  near  Bedford,  under  the  statutes  against  noncon- 
formists, and,  with  a  brief  interval  in  1666,  was  detained  in  prison 
at  Bedford  until  1672,  when  those  statutes  were  suspended  by 
Charles  II.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  crown  May  9, 1672,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  pastor  of  the  nonconformist 
congregation  at  Bedford.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  part 
of  his  celebrated  allegory  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  appeared 
in  1678  (second  part  in  1684).  Other  works  are  "  Grace  Abound- 
ing," "The  Holy  War"  and  "Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman," 


PAGE  72.— THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 
BRYANT,  WILLIAM  CULLEN.— Born  at  Cummington,Mass., 
Nov.  3, 1794:  died  at  New  York,  June  12, 1878.  A  noted  American 
poet  and  journalist.  He  published  "Thanatopsis  "  in  1816;  printed 
a  volume  of  poetry  in  1821;  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  in  1825; 
was  appointed  to  a  place  on  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  in 
1826  and  became  its  editor-in-chief  and  part  proprietor  in  1829. 
As  editor  of  the  "Evening  Post"  he  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  supported  the  Union.  He  published  translations  of 
the  Iliad  (1870),  and  the  Odyssey  (1871);  "  Poetical  Works,"  edited 
by  Parke  Godwin,  (1883);  "Prose  Writings"  (including  letters  of 
travel,  and  orations  and  addresses),  edited  by  Parke  Godwin,  (1884). 


PAGE  75.-PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 

SAINT-PIERRE,  JACQUES    HENRI  BERNARDIN,  de.— 

Born  at  Havre,  France,  Jan.  19, 1737:  died  in  France,  Jan.  21,  1814. 

A  French  autlior.    He  was  an  engineer  in  Russia,  and  in  the  Isle 

of  France,  1767-1771,  and  settled  in  Paris  in  1771.    His  chief  works 

are  "  The  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France"  and  "  Paul  and  Virginia." 

The  scene  of  "Paul  and  Virginia"  is  Mauritius,the"Isle  of  France." 

PRONUNaATlON.— S&int-PIdrtc^,'  d9  Bern&rdin'  (d&n')»  MaHrl'tlOs. 


Vr  NOTES. 

PAGE  8C.-AGINC0URT. 

DRAYTON,  MICHAEL.— Born  at  Hartshill,  Warwickshire, 
England,  1563:  died  at  London,  1631.  A  noted  English  poet.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  chief  works  are  "Eng- 
land's Heroical  Epistles"  (1597),  "Poems,  Lyric  and  Heroic"  (1606, 
containing  "The  Battle  of  Agincourt"),  and  "Poly-Olbion,"  which  is 
a  Chorographical  Description  of  all  the  Tracts,  Rivers  and  Mountains 
of  Great  Britain  (1613-22)  and  is  his  longest  and  most  celebrated 
poem.    It  consists  of  dO  "  songs  "  filled  with  antiquarian  knowledge. 

Page  86.  Agincourt. -A  village  in  France  about  29  miles  s.e. 
of  Boulogne,  noted  for  the  victory  gained  there  Oct.  25, 1415,  by 
the  English  over  the  French. 

Page  86.23    Whereas.— Where. 

Page  87.10    Henry  V*~King  of  England,  1413-22. 

Page  87.12    Amazed.— Confused  with  fear. 

Page  87.18    Rest.— Resolution. 

Page  87.2*  Pqytbrs  (Poitiers)— Scene  of  victory  by  the  Eng- 
lish over  the  French,  Sept.  19, 1356, 

Cressy.— Scene  of  victory  by  the  English  over  the 
French,  Aug.  26, 1346. 

Page  88.1  Grandsirb  (great). -Edward  III.,  King  of  England, 
1327-77. 

Page  88.8    Vaward.— Vanguard. 

Page  89.10  Bilbows.— Swords,  especially  those  from  Bilbao,  in 
Spain,  of  fine  temper. 

Page  89.22    Besprent.— Besprinkled. 

Page  90.18    Crispin  (St.  Crispin's  day)  Oct.  25. 

pronunciation.— A4'  inoourt,  £.t£^.  (i  sh&e  k«>r',  Fr. ) ;  Caux(k6,  Fr, ) ; 
Poitiers  (pwiti  a'. /^r.). 


PAGE  OO.^COWPER'S  TREATMENT  OF  HIS  HARES. 

COWPER,  WILLIAM.—Born  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  Hert- 
fordshire, Nov.  15, 1731 :  died  at  E.  Dereham,  Norfolk,  April  25, 1800. 
A  celebrated  English  poet.  The  most  noted  of  his  works  are  "  The 
Task"  and  "John  Gilpin"  (1785),  "Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey"  (1791\ 

Page  91.3     Leveret.— A  young  hare. 

Page  93.'*    Vestris.— Italian  dancer  and  ballet-master,  1729-1808. 


NOTES.  VII 

PAGE  97.-INCIDENT  OF  THK  FRENCH  CAMP. 

BROWNING,  ROBERT.- Born  at  Camberwell,  near  London, 
May  7,  1812:  died  at  Venice,  Italy,  Dec.  12,  1889.  A  celebrated 
Enj?lisli  poet.  His  chief  works  are  "  Paracelsus"  (1835-36),  "  Bells 
and  Pomegranates"  including  "Pippa  Passes,"  "A  Blot  in  the 
Scutcheon"  (1841-46),  " Balaustion's  Adventure"  (1871),  "Dramatic 
Idyls"  (1879). 

Page  97.'^  Ratisbon.— Capital  of  Bavaria.  [Captured  by  the 
French  1809,  April  23.] 

Page  97.1*  Napoleon  I.-Born  Jan.  7, 1768:  died  May  15, 1821. 
Emperor  of  the  French  180M814. 

Note.— Aug.  15, 1769,  Is  the  commonly  received  date  of  Nupoleon's  birth,  but 
there  Is  good  reason  to  supi)ose  that  the  date  which  we  give  is  the  true  one. 


PAGE  99.-THE  CHILDREN  OF  BLENT ABN  GHYLL. 

YONGE,  CHARLOTTE  MARY.— Born  at  Otterbourne,  Eng- 
land, 1823.  An  English  novelist  and  historical  and  miscellaneous 
writer.  Her  works  include  "Heir  of  Bedclyffe"  (1853),  "Land- 
marks of  History"  (1852-57),  and  a  number  of  volumes  of  stories 
from  the  histories  of  different  countries. 

Page  99.«  Westmoreland  mountains.— In  the  northwestern 
part  of  England. 

Page  99.**  Grasmere.— The  residence  of  the  poet  Wordsworth 
for  eight  years,  and  his  burial  place. 


PAGE  111.— ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

For  biography  of  Charles  Dickens,  see  page  IV. 

Page  111.     Alfred  the  Great.— Saxon  king  from  871  to  90L 

Page  112."'    Etiielwulf.— Saxon  king  from  839  to  858. 


PAGE  119.-THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

HOLMES/ OLIVER  WENDELL.— Born  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Aug.  29^  1809:  died  1894.    An  American  poet,  essayist,  and  novelist. 


VIII  NOTES. 

• 

He  vf&s  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  medical  school 
of  Harvard  University  from  1847  to  1882,  when  he  resigned  and 
was  appointed  professor  emeritus.  He  contributed  to  the  "Atlan- 
tic Monthly"  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table"  (1857-58), 
"Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table"  (1859),  and  "Poet  at  the  Break- 
fast-Table" (1872):  and  wrote  the  novels  "Elsie  Venner"  (1861), 
"The  Guardian  Angel"  (1868)  and  "A  Mortal  Antipathy"  (1885). 
His  poems  have  been  collected  in  "Songs  of  Many  Keys"  (1861), 
"  Humorous  Poems  "  (1865), "  Songs  of  Many  Seasons  "  (1874),  "  Be- 
fore the  Curfew  "  (1888). 

Page  119.  Nautilus.— A  kind  of  moUusk  having  a  spiral 
symmetrical  shell  divided  by  partitions  into  several  chambers. 

Page  119.^^  Siren.— One  of  the  sea  nymphs  said  to  frequent  an 
island  near  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  sing  with  such  sweetness  that 
they  lured  mariners  to  destruction. 

Page  119.^     Sea-maids.— Mermaids. 

Page  119.^5    Irised.— Like  the  rainbow. 

Crypt.— An  underground  vault. 

Page  120.*  Triton.— The  son  and  trumpeter  of  Neptune.  His 
home  was  said  to  be  in  the  deep  sea  and  he  is  represented  as  having 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  like  that  of  a  man  and  the  lower  part 
like  that  of  a  fish. 

PAGE  120.— THE  DEATH  OF  ABSALOM. 

Page  120.  Absalom.— Son  of  David.  He  had  rebelled  against 
his  father  the  king,  who  had  fled  from  Jerusalem  and  had  gathered 
his  forces  together  east  of  the  Jordan.  Find  account  II  Samuel, 
chapters  15, 16  and  17. 

Page  121.^  Shekel.— A  weight— not  a  coin.  A  shekel  of  silver 
was  worth  about  55  cents. 

Pronunciation.— Jo'ab;  Za'dok;  Is^radl;  E'phralm;  dit'Ut^; 
Ou'ihi;  Ahim'a&z;  It'tai;  Abish'ai;  Zdrui'aH- 


PAGE  124.— LITTLE  AT  FIRST -BUT  GREAT  AT  LAST. 

MACKAY,  CHARLES.— Born  at  Perth,  March  27, 1814:  died  at 
London,  Dec.  24,  1889.    A  Scottish  poet.    He  was  editor  of  the 


NOTES.  IX 

"Glasgow  Argus"  1844-1847,  editor  of  the  "Illustrated  London 
News"  1852-1859  and  special  correspondent  of  the  London  "Times" 
at  New  York  during  the  Civil  War.  Among  his  works  are  "Voices 
from  the  Crowd  "  (1846)  and  "  Voices  from  the  Mountains  "  (1847). 

PRONUNCIATION.— M^ekJiy'. 


PAGE  126.— HOW  ROGER  REPAYS  HIS  MASTER. 

TAYLOR,  BAYARD.— Born  at  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  Jan.  11, 1825:  died  at  Berlin,  Dec.  19, 1878.  An  American 
poet,  traveler,  writer  of  travels,  translator,  and  novelist.  He  was 
secretary  of  legation  and  charge'  d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburg  1862- 
63;  resided  afterwards  on  the  continent;  and  was  appointed  United 
States  minister  at  Berlin  1878.  His  principal  works  are  "  Views 
Afoot"  (1846),  "Poems  of  the  Orient"  (1855),  "Hannah  Thurs- 
ton" (1863),  "The  Story  of  Kennett"  (1866),  "Lars,  etc."  (1873), 
and  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust"  in  the  original  meters  (1870-71). 

The  scene  of  "How  Roger  Repays  His  Master  "  is  in  and  near 
Kennett,  a  small  village  of  Chester  Co.,  s.  e.  Pennsylvania. 

Page  131."  Tantalus.— In  Greek  mythology,  a  king,  who  for 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  gods  was  condemned  to  stand  in  the 
lower  world  up  to  his  chin  in  water  under  overhanging  boughs 
laden  with  fruit.  Both  water  and  fruit  fled  away  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  take  them.  Our  word  tantalize  is  derived  from  Tantalus. 
Sisyphus.— A  character  in  Greek  mythology  who, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  was  condemned  in  the  lower  world  to 
constantly  roll  a  stone  up  a  hill  which  always  rolled  down  again 
immediately. 

PAGE  141. -WINTER. 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM.— Born  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
England,  April,  1564  (baptized  April  26):  died  there,  April  23, 1616 
(buried  April  25).  A  famous  English  poet,  the  greatest  of  dramat- 
ists. Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Shakes- 
peare, a  glover,  and  Mary  Arden,  both  children  of  husbandmen. 
His  parents  were  possessed  of  a  little  property,  and  the  father  held 
various  public  offices  in  Stratford:   but  their  prosperity  did  not 


X  NOTES. 

survive  the  poet's  boyhood.  Where  or  when  Shakespeare  was  edo- 
cated  is  not  known.  About  1587  he  went  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  connection  with  the  stage,  and  became  an  actor.  As 
early  as  1589  or  1590  he  was  part  author  or  reviser  of  some  of  the 
plays  acted  by  his  own.company,  but  in  or  about  1593  he  ceased  to 
work  in  this  way  and  began  to  write  plays  himself.  His  best 
known  works  are  the  dramas,  "Romeo and  Juliet"  (1596),  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  (1595),  "Love's  Labor's  Lost"  (1597),  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  (1596),  "  As  You  Like  It"  (1599),  "Julius  Caesar" 
(1600),  "  Hamlet"  (1601),  "Macbeth"  (1601),  "Othello"  (1604\  "King 
Lear"  (1605),  "liichard  III."  (1593),  "Winter's  Tale"  and  the  Son- 
nets (published  1609). 

Page  141.^®    Keel.— To  cool  by  ladling  to  prevent  boiling  over. 

Page  141.2»    Saw.— A  story,  a  long  tale. 

Page  142.»     CRABS.-Wild  apples. 


PAGE  143.— THE  "PONY-RIDER." 

CLEMENS,  SAMUEL  LANGHORNE:  pseudonym  Mark 
Twain.— Born  at  Florida,  Mo.,  Nov.  30, 1835.  A  noted  American 
humorist.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  the  age  of  thirteen; 
became  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  in  1861;  went  to  Nevada  in  1861, 
and  became  city  editor  of  the  "Enterprise"  in  Virginia  City  in 
1862;  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  1866;  visited  the  S.indwich 
Islands  in  1866;  and  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  East  in  1867.  He 
resides  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  1884  Jie  established  at  New 
York  the  publishing-house  of  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.  His  works  in- 
clude "  The  Innocents  Abroad  "  (1869),  "  Roughing  It "  (1872),  "  A 
Tramp  Abroad"  (1880),  "Jumping  Frog,  etc."  (1867),  "  The  Gilded 
Age,"  conjointly  with  C.  D.  Warner  (1873:  this  has  been  success- 
fully dramatized),  "  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer"  (1876),  "  Adven- 
tures of  Huckleberry  Finn"  (1884),  "A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of 
King  Arthur  "(1889),  etc. 


PAGE  146.— THE  WARBLING  OF  BLACKBIRDS. 

INGELOW,  JEAN.— Born  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1830.  An 
English  poet  and  novelist.  Her  works  include  poems  (1863-1886). 
"Off  the  Skelligs"  (1872)  and  a  number  of  children's  books. 


NOTES.  XI 

PAGE  147.-SCOTT  AND  HIS  DOGS. 

IRVING,  WASHINGTON.-Born  at  New  York,  April  3, 1783: 
died  at  Sunnyside,  near  Tarrytown,  K.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1859.  An 
American  historian,  essayist,  and  novelist.  He  entered  a  law  office 
when  quite  young,  and  wrote  literary  squibs  for  the  "Morning 
Chronicle'*  under  the  pseudonym  "Jonathan  Oldstyle."  In  1809  he 
published  his  "  History  of  New  York,  by  Difedrich  Knickerbocker." 
Its  success  established  his  literary  position.  In  1810  he  became  a 
partner  in  a  commercial  house  established  by  two  of  his  brothers. 
In  1815,  however,  he  went  abroad  again  and  lived  there  till  1832. 
In  1826  he  was  attache  of  the  United  States  legation  at  Madrid, 
and  in  1829  was  made  secretary  of  legation  at  London.  He  lived 
principally  at  Sunnyside  (Wolfert's  Roost)  from  1832  till  1842,  when 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain.  He  returned  in  1846  to  Sun- 
nyside, where  he  lived  till  his  death.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  he  wrote  "The  Sketch-Book"  (1820),  "Bracebridge 
Hall"  (1822),  "Tales  of  a  Traveler*' (1824),  "Life  and  Voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus"  (1828),  "  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada "  (1829),  The  "Alhambra**  (1832),  "Oliver  Goldsmith "  (1849), 
"Wolfert's  Roost'*  (1855),  "Life  of  George  Washington"  (1855-59). 

Page  147.®  Melrose  Abbey.— The  famous  ruin  about  30  miles 
s.  e.  of  Edinburgh  and  near  Abbotsford,  Scott's  home. 

Page  150.25    Souters.— Shoemakers  or  cobblers. 

Page  150.27    Precentor.— Leader  of  a  choir. 

Page  151.27  Edie  Ochiltree.— The  beggar  called  "Blue  Gown," 
in  Scott's  novel,  "  The  Antiquary." 


PAGE  162.— THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE. 

AYTOUN,  WILLIAM  EDMONDSTOUNE.— Born  at  Edin- 
burgh, June  21, 1813:  died  near  Elgin,  Scotland,  Aug.  4, 1865.  A 
Scottish  lawyer,  poet,  and  man  of  letters.  He  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  "Blackwood's  Magazine,'*  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  sheriff  of  Orkney.  His 
chief  works  are  "Lays  of  the  Cavaliers"  (1848),  "Firmilian"  (1851), 
"Both well"  (185(5),  "  Ballads  of  Scotland "  (1858). 

Note.— Tlie  ballad  Is  represented  as  being  told  to  Evan  Cameron,  nearly  40 
years  after  the  execution  occurred,  by  his  grandfather,  an  aged  Highlander  wlio 
had  followed  Montrose  throughout  his  campaigns.    The  facts  are  historical. 


XII  NOTES. 

Page  152.  Montrose.— James  Graham,  fifth  earl  and  first  mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  born  in  1612,  executed  May  2l8t,  1650.  He  served 
in  the  Presbyterian  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  king,  Charles  I.,  and  was  made  by  him  lieu- 
tenant-general of  Scotland  in  1644.  He  defeated  the  Covenanters 
in  six  battles,  but  was  at  last  defeated  Sept.  13th,  1645,  and  expelled 
from  Scotland.  In  1650  he  conducted  an  abortive  Royalist  descent 
on  Scotland,  and  was  captured  and  executed. 

Page  152.®     Pibroch.— A  Highland  air  played  on  the  bagpipe. 

Page  152.^8    Claymore.— A  large  two-handed  sword. 

Page  152.«>    Inverloohy.— Battle  fought  Feb.  2nd,  1645. 

Page  153.*  Assynt's  name.— Macleod  of  Assynt.  A  former 
adherent  of  Montrose. 

Page  153.^2    Caitiff.— A  despicable  man. 

Page  154.'     Carles.— Rude  men;  churls. 

Page  155.^     Graeme.— Graham,  Montrose. 

Page  155.*  Argyle. -Archibald  Campbell.  Eighth  earl  and 
first  marquis  of  Argyle.  He  sided  at  first  with  the  Covenanters 
and  was  defeated  by  Montrose  in  1645.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  he  sided  with  Charles  II.,  but  afterward  submitted  to  Cromwell. 
He  was  beheaded  in  Edinburgh,  May  27th,  1661. 

Page  155.^'    Dunedin.— A  poetical  name  for  Edinburgh. 

Page  156.*  Warristoun.— Archibald  Johnston  of  Warristoun. 
The  inveterate  enemy  of  Montrose. 

Page  159.*  Geneva  ministers.— The  Calvinist  Ministers.  Fol- 
lowers of  Calvin  who  died  at  Geneva  1564. 

pronunciation.- Dune' din;  Inverlo'oliy;  Ldelia'bejr;  pi'brdeH. 

PAGE  160.-BEGINN1NG  LIFE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN.— Born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  17, 
1706:  died  at  Philadelphia,  April  17, 1790.  A  celebrated  American 
philosopher,  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  author.  He  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  his  elder  brother,  James,  and  in  1729 
established  himself  at  Philadelphia  as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"Pennsylvania  Gazette."  He  founded  the  Philadelphia  library  in 
1731;  began  the  publication  of  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  in  1732; 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  in  1736;  became 
postmaster  of  Philadelpliia  in  1737;  founded  the  American  Philo- 
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sophical  Society  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1743;  and 
in  1752  demonstrated  by  experiments  made  with  a  kite  during  a 
thunderstorm  that  lightning  is  a  discharge  of  electricity,  a  dis- 
covery for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Copley  medal  by  the  Royal 
Society  in  1753.  He  acted  as  colonial  agent  for  Pennsylvania  in 
England  1757-62  and  1764-75;  was  elected  to  the  second  Continental 
Congress  in  1775;  and  in  1776  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
five  chosen  by  Congress  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  independence. 
He  arrived  at  Paris  Dec.  21, 1776,  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France;  and  in  conjunction  with  Arthur  Lee  and  Silas  Deane  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  France,  Feb.  6, 1778,  by  which  France  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  America.  In  1782,  on  the  advent  of 
Lord  Rockingham's  ministry  to  power,  he  began  a  correspondence 
with  Lord  Shelburne,  secretary  of  state  for  home  and  colonies, 
which  led  to  negotiations  for  peace;  and  in  conjunction  with  Jay 
and  Adams  concluded  with  England  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Sept.  3, 
1783.  He  returned  to  America  in  1785;  was  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1785-88;  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention 
in  1787.  He  left  an  autobiography,  which  was  edited  by  John 
Bigelow  in  1868. 

Page  160."  Dutch  dollar.— The  metal  currency  at  that  time 
was  of  foreign  coinage. 

Page  161.21  Quakers'  meeting-house.— Stood  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Second  and  Market  streets. 

Page  163.23    English.— The  name  of  a  certain  size  of  type. 

Page  164.1®  French  prophets.— Supposed  to  be  a  sect  of 
French  Protestants  called  Camisards. 

Page  168.11    Piece  of  eight.— A  Spanish  dollar  or  piaster. 


PAGE  170.— FOR  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 

BUllNS,  ROBERT.— Born  at  AUoway,  near  Ayr,  Scotland,  Jan. 
25,  1759:  died  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  July  21,  1796.  A  famous 
Scottish  lyric  poet.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1786.  A 
collective  edition  of  his  works  was  edited  by  Currie  in  1800,  and 
another  by  Cunningham  in  1834. 

Page  170."    GowD.— Gold.  Page  171.'     Aboon.— Above. 

Pagel70.T*    GiE'.— Give.  Page  171. «     Maunna.— Must  not. 

Pagel70.»»    BiKK IK.— A  spirited  fellow.       Page  171.*     Fa'.— Lot. 

Pagel70.«a    CooF.— Afool.  Page  171. *•    Gree.— Prize. 
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PAGE  171--AFT0N  WATEK. 

Page  171.  Afton  Water.— A  stream  in  Ayrshire,  Burns'  na- 
tive place. 

Page  171.21  Brae.— The  slope  of  a  hill. 

Page  171.23  Mary.— Highland  Mary  in  all  probability. 

Page  172."  Birk.— Birch. 


PAGE  178.— LEGEND  OF  THE  MOOR'S  LEGACY. 

Page  174.5     GALioiA.—Formerly  a  province  in  N.  W.  Spain. 
Page  176."    Mabavedi.--A  Spanish  coin  worth  |  of  a  cent. 
Page  176.1*    Vega,- A  fruitful  plain. 
Page  176."    Darro.— River  in  the  Valley  of  Grenada. 
Page  HQ:^    PuoiiERO.— a  vegetable. 
Page  179.1*    Alguazil.— A  constable. 
Page  180.7     Quidnunc— A  "  What-now  "?    A  gossip. 
Page  182/^    Alcalde.— A  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
PRONUNOIATIOK.— Oalle'go;Sayo7ftrd';inarave'di;  XmoU'  (hfallO; 
aigrettes  ftleiil'de;  ftlgiuuns';  b61§'rd;  puch§'ra 


PAGE  200.— THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 

For  biography  of  Robert  Browning,  see  page  VII. 
Page  200.23    Nodpy.— A  simpleton. 

Page  201.1*    Guilder.— A  Dutch  silver  coin  worth  about  40  cents. 
Page  203.^     CuAM,-^The  sovereign  prince  of  Tartary,  now  nom- 
inally written  Kuan. 
Page  203.^     Nizam.— A  native  ruler  of  Hyderabad,  India. 
Page  206.12    Stiver.— A  Dutch  coin,  value  about  2  cents. 
Page  210.11    Trepanned.  -Entrapped. 
PRONUNCIATION.  -Ni«ftm' ;  €li&m. 


PAGE  210.— THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

Page  211.23    St.  George.— A  Christian  martyr  about  303,  and 
adopted  patron  saint  of  England  under  Edward  III,    The  legend 
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of  Saint  George  and  the  dragon  Is  well  known.    He  was  the  "Chris 
tian  Hero  "  of  the  middle  ages. 

Page  211.23  St.  Andrew.— One  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Jesus. 
He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  by  crucifixion  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  inclined  cross  X.  He  is  honored  by  Scotland  as  their 
patron  saint  and  by  the  Russians  as  the  founder  of  their  church. 


PAGE  216.— THE  STAR-SPAKGLED  BANNER. 

KEY,  FRANCIS  SCOTT.-Born  in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land,  Aug.  1, 1779;  died  at  Baltimore,  Jan.  11»  1843.  An  American 
poet,  author  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner.*'  His  poems  were 
published  in  1857. 

PAGE2i:.-THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

DRAKE,  JOSEPH  RODMAN.— Born  at  New  York,  Aug.  7, 
1795:  died  at  New  York,  Sept.  21, 1820.  An  American  poet,  author 
of  "  The  Culprit  Fay  "  (1816),  "  The  American  Flag  "  (1819). 

Page  217.»    Baldrio.-A  broad  belt. 

Page  218.»»    Harbinger.— A  forerunner. 


PAGE  220.-SUPPOSED  SPEECH  OF  JOHN  ADAMS. 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL.— Born  at  Salisbury  (Franklin),  N.  H., 
Jan.  18, 1782:  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1852.  A  famous 
American  statesman,  orator,  and  lawyer.  He  studied  at  Exeter 
Academy  and  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire:  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1801:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Boston  in  1805. 
He  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  a  lawyer  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  in  1818;  was  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts 
1823-27;  was  Whig  United  States  senator  from  Massachusetts 
182741;  became  famous  for  his  constitutional  speeches  in  reply 
to  Hayne  in  1830,  and  in  opposition  to  Calhoun  in  1833.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  1841-43;  was  United  States  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 1845-50;  opposed  the  Mexican  war  and  the  annexation  of 
Texas.    His  chief  public  speeches  (aside  from  those  made  in  Con- 
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gress  and  at  the  bar)  are  addresses  delivered  on  the  anniversary  at 
Plymouth  in  1820,  on  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument  in  1825,  on  the  deaths  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  in 
1826,  on  the  dedication  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  1843,  and  on  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  addition  to  the  Capitol  in  1851. 

John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  both  died,  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other,  July  4, 1826.  Webster's  oration — Adams  and 
Jefferson — in  commemoration  of  their  lives  and  services  was  de- 
livered in  Boston,  August  2nd,  1826. 

Not  R.— The  speech,  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  Adams,  was  composed  by 
Mr.  Webster  after  tlie  manner  of  ancient  historians,  Thucydides,  for  example, 
elaborating  the  argument  which  he  had  reason  to  belleye  lay  in  the  mind  of  the 
supposed  speaker.  Mr.  Webster,  after  deliyering  this  oration,  was  called  upon 
often  to  resolve  the  doubt  which  iieople  had  respecting  the  authenticity  of  John 
Adams's  speech.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  twenty  years  later  he  wrote:  - 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  I8th  Instant. 
Its  contents  hardly  surprise  me.  as  I  have  received  very  many  similar  commimi- 
cations.  • 

"  Your  inquiry  is  easily  answered.  The  Congress  of  the  Revolution  sat  with 
closed  doors.  Its  proceedings  were  made  known  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time, 
l)y  printing  its  journal;  but  the  del)ates  were  not  published.  8o  far  as  I  know, 
tliere  is  not  existing,  in  print  or  manuscript,  the  speech,  or  any  part  or  fragment 
of  the  si^eech,  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the  question  of  tlie  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. We  only  know,  from  the  testimony  of  his  auditors,  that  lie  siK>ke 
with  remarkable  ability  and  characteristic  earnestness. 

''The  day  after  ttie  Declaration  was  made,  Mr.  Adams,  in  writing  to  a  friend, 
declared  the  event  to  be  one  that '  ought  to  be  commemorated,  as  the  day  of  de- 
liverance, by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized 
with  pomp  and  parade,  with  sliows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illu- 
minations, from  one  end  of  tliis  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward,  for 
evermore.' 

'*  And  on  the  day  of  his  death,  hearing  the  noise  of  bells  and  cannon,  he  asked 
the  occasion.  On  being  reminded  that  it  was  'Independent  Day,'  he  replied, 
'Independence  forever!'  These  expressions  were  introduced  into  the  speech  t<up- 
posed  to  liave  been  made  by  liim.  For  tlie  rest,  I  must  be  answerable.  Tlie 
speech  was  written  by  me,  in  my  house  in  Boston,  the  day  before  the  delivery  of 
tlie  Discourse  in  Faneuil  Hall;  a  iK)or  substitute,  I  am  sure  it  would  appear  to  be, 
if  we  could  now  see  the  speecli  actually  made  by  Mr.  Adams  on  that  transcen- 
dentally  imiiortant  occasion." 


PAC;E  224.-SPRING. 
NASHE,  THOMAS.— Born  at  Lowestoft,  England,  about  1564: 
died  about  1601.    An  English  satirical  pamphleteer,  poet  and  dra- 
matist. 
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PAGE  225.-THE  GOLDEN  TOUCH. 

HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL.— Born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  July 
4, 1804 :  died  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  May  19, 1864.  A  celebrated  Amer- 
ican novelist.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825;  served 
in  the  custom-house  at  Boston  1838-41;  was  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  Salem  1846-49;  and  was  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool  1853- 
57.  He  wrote  "Twic3-told  Tales"  (1837:  second  series  1842), 
"  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  "  (1816),  "  the  Scarlet  Letter  "  (1850), 
"The  House  of  Saven  Gables"  (1851),  "The  Wonder  Book"  (1851), 
"Snow  Image  and  other  Twice-told  Tales "  (1852),  "Tanglewood 
Tales"  (1853\  "The  Marble  Faun "  (1860). 


PAGE  247.-CORONATION. 

JACKSON,  HELEN  HUNT.— Born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct. 
18, 1831:  died  at  San  Francisco,  Aug.  12, 1885.  An  American  poet, 
novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer.  Among  her  works  are  "  Mercy 
Philbrick's  Choice"  (1876^,  "  Hetty's  Strange  History"  (1877),  "A 
Century  of  Dishonor,  etc."  (1881)  and  "Ramona"  (1884). 


PAGE  249.— THE  TRUANT. 

For  biography  of  AVashington  Irving,  see  page  XI. 

Page  249.'*    Aluambua.— Palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  Granada. 

Page  249."^    Dolo'kes.— The  niece  of  Tia  Antonia. 

Page  250."    Callow.— Not  feathered. 

Page  251.28  Generalife.— Palace  of  Granada,  high  above  the 
Alhambra.    (Read  chapter  "  The  Generalife  "  of  the  "Alhambra.") 

Page  252.7  xiA  Antonia.— The  woman  who  had  charge  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  who  was  Irving's  landlady  while  he  stayed  there. 

Page  252.8     Punctilio.— Exactness  in  ceremony. 


PAGE  253.  -THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  APPLE-TREE. 

For  biography  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  see  page  V. 
Page  255.^    Cintua.— A  town  in  Portugal,  near  Lisbon. 
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PAOE  25e.~A  VOYAGE  TO  LILLIPUT. 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN.-Born  at  Dublin,  Nov.  30,  1667:  died 
there,  Oct.  19, 1745.  A  celebrated  English  satirist  and  man  of  let- 
ters: usually  spoken  of  as  Dean  Swift.  He  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Anne  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1713.  He  devoted  himself 
earnestly  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  Irish  politics,  attaining  a 
popularity  thereby  among v  the 'Irish  people  which  he  never  lost. 
Among  his  works  are  "A  Tale  of  a  Tub"  (1697),  "Gulliver's 
Travels"  (1726),  and  "A  Modest  Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Chil- 
dren of  Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  being  a  Burden  to  their 
Parents."  In  his  later  years  his  brain  became  diseased  and  for  a 
year  or  two  his  intellect  was  almost  wholly  eclipsed  so  that  he  had 
to  be  put  under  restraint  in  1741. 

This  extract  comprises  only  a  part  of  the  opening  chapter  of  "  A 
Voyage  to  Lilliput."    The  whole  satire  ought  to  be  read. 


PAOE  868.-A  VOYAGE  TO  BROBDINGNAG. 

This  extract  comprises  only  a  part  of  the  opening  chapter  of  "A 
Voyage  to  Brobdingnag." 

Page  274.2*    Pistole.— About  four  dollars. 

Page  276.®  Trencher.— A  wooden  plate  for  use  at  table;  orig- 
inally a  square  piece  of  board  used  in  cutting  meat. 


PAGE  281.~-A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ART  OF  FLYING. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL.-Born  at  Lichfield,  England,  Sept.  18, 
1709:  died  at  London,  Dec.  13, 1784.  A  celebrated  English  lexicog- 
rapher, essayist,  and  poet.  His  dictionary  appeared  in  two  vol- 
umes, folio,  April  15, 1755.  His  work  "  Rasselas "  was  written  in 
the  evenings  of  one  week  In  1759.  During  his  last  years  he  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  society  and  conversation,  and  his 
sayings  and  doings  were  carefully  reported  by  Boswell. 

Page  282.*    Rasselas,— Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

"  Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  fancy,  and  pursue  with  eager- 
ness the  phantoms  of  hoi)e;  who  expect  that  age  will  perform  the  promises  of 
youth,  and  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  day  will  be  supplied  by  the  morrow, 
—attend  to  the  history  of  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia."  (The  0[)ening  sentence 
of  "Rasselas"). 
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PAGE  286.-THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 
HOWE,  MRS.  JULIA  WARD.-Born  at  New  York,  May  27, 
1819.  An  American  poet  and  philanthropist.  Her  poems  were 
collected  in  "Passion  Flowers"  (1854),  "Words  for  the  Hour" 
(1856),  "  Later  Lyrics  "  (1866:  including  "  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  which  was  written  during  a  visit  to  the  camps  near 
Washington  in  1861). 

PAGE  287.— BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 
For  biography  of  Daniel  Webster,  see  page  XV. 
This  oration  was  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  June  17, 1825. 


PAGE  280.-TO  A  MOUSE. 

For  biography  of  Robert  Burns,  see  page  XIII. 

Page  289."    Slekkit.— Sleek.  Page290.»«  Foggage.— Moss. 

Page  289.**    Brattle.— A  short  race.  Page  290."  Snell.— Bitter. 

Page289.«=»    Pattle.— A  plow  staff.      Page  291.*  Hald.— Hold. 

Page290.»     Daimen.— Occasional.      Page29i.»  Thole.— Suffer. 

Icker.— Ear  of  corn.         Page  291.*  Cranbeuch.— Hoar  frost. 

Thrave.— A  slieaf.  Page  291. »  Thy  lane.— Thyself  alone. 

Page  290. »»    Lave.— The  remainder.     Page  291."  A-gley.— Wrongly,  aside. 
Page  290.  »•    Big.— Build. 


PAGE  291.— TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY 

Page  291."    Stoube.— Dust.  Page  292.**    Wa's.— Walls. 

Page292.»     Weet.— Wet.  Page  292."    Bield.— Shelter. 

Page292.»     Glinted.— Glanced,  gleamed.    Page  292. »»    Histie.— Dry,  barren. 


PAGE  295.— TO  THE  CUCKOO. 
WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM.— Born  at  Cockermouth,  Cum- 
berland, England,  April  7,  1770:  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  April  23, 
1850.  A  celebrated  English  poet.  He  was  educated  at  Hawkes- 
head  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1791.  He  became  poet  laureate  in  1843.  Among  his  works  are 
"Lyrical  Ballads"  (1798),  "The  Excursion"  (1814),  "The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone"  (1815), "  The  Prelude  "  (1850). 


XX  NOTES.    . 

PAGE  297.--PATRICK  HENRY'S  SPEECH. 

HENRY,  PATRICK.— Born  in  Virginia,  May  29, 1736:  died  in 
Virginia,  June  6, 1799.  A  celebrated  American  orator  and  patriot. 
In  1765  he  entered  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  imme- 
diately became  the  leader  in  Virginia  of  the  political  agitation 
which  preceded  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  1774;  was  governor  of  Virginia  1776-79 
and  1784-86. 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Virginia  convention,  March  23d,  1775.  Though 
its  authenticity  lias  been  doubted,  after  all  the  evidence  has  been  considered  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  Mr.  Henry's  own.  He  had  offered  a  resolution 
that  the  Virginia  colony  be  immediately  put  into  a  posture  of  defense  and  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  for  that  purpose  and  had  supported  the  resolution  in  a  si>eech; 
but  much  opposition  had  developed  against  the  resolution  by  some  of  the  strongest 
men  of  tlie  convention  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  "premature."  The 
speech  here  given  entire  was  in  answer  to  that  opposition. 


PAGE  301.-THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 

WHITTIER,  JOHN  GREENLEAF.— Born  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Dec.  17, 1807:  died  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Sept.  7, 1892.  A  dis- 
tinguished American  poet,  reformer,  and  author:  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends.  He  attended  the  Haverhill  Academy;  worked 
on  a  farm;  taught  school  in  order  to  afford  further  education;  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  edited  the  "  American  Manufacturer  "  at 
Boston.  He  was  a  leading  opponent  of  slavery;  became  secretary 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1836;  and  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  edited  the  "Pennsylvania  Freeman."  Among 
his  works  are  "Legends  of  New  England"  (1831),  "Songs  of  Labor" 
(1850),  "Home  Ballads  and  Poems"  (1860),  "Snow-Bound"  (1866), 
"Maud  Muller"  (1866),  "The  Tent  on  the  Beach"  (1867),  "  Among 
the  Hills  "  (1868),  "  The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim"  (1872),  "  Mabel  Mar- 
tin "  (1875). 

Page  303.28  Hesperides. -Daughters  of  Hesperus,  the  guard- 
ians of  the  golden  apples  which  Earth  made  to  grow  as  a  mar- 
riage-gift to  Juno.  Read  Hawthorne's  "  Three  Golden  Apples  "  in 
"  The  Wonder  Book." 

PRONUNCIATION.— HSspgp'idea. 
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PAGE  805.— A  NIGHT  AMONG  THE  PINES. 

STEVENSON,  EOBERT  LOUIS.— Born  at  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
13, 1850:  died  in  Samoa  in  the  Fall  of  1894.  A  Scottish  poet,  essay- 
ist, and  novelist.  From  1889  until  his  death  he  resided  in  Samoa. 
The  best  of  his  works  are  "Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes" 
(1879),  "  Virginibus  Puerisque  and  other  Papers  "  (1881),  "Treasure 
Island"  (1883),  "The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde" 
(1886),  "Kidnapped"  (1886),  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae"  (1889), 
"David  Balfour"  (1893),  sequel  to  "Kidnapped." 

Page  305.^2  Lqzere.— Mountains  in  the  department  of  Lozere, 
southern  France. 

Page  307.'     Aroana.— Secrets. 

Page  307.8    Montaigne.— A  celebrated  French  essayist,  1533-92. 

Page  307.13    Bastille.— A  celebrated  prison  in  Paris. 

Page  307.2*    Runnel.— A  rivulet,  a  small  brook. 

Page  310.8  ViVARAis.— An  ancient  department  of  France  cor- 
responding very  nearly  to  the  modern  Ardeche. 

Page  311.3  Caravanseral— A  large  square  building  enclosing 
a  spacious  court  for  the  sheltering  and  resting  of  caravans  in 
oriental  countries;  an  inn  or  hostelry. 

PRONUNC3IATION.— laei:^';  VIvftra|^';  Ard$9h)(;  €ftrivSBif6rft'L 


PAGE  813.- CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

For  biography  of.  Washington  Irving,  see  page  XI. 

"  Christmas  Eve  '*  is  one  of  five  sketches  in  "The  Sketch  Book," 
which  together  give  Irving's  picture  of  an  English  Christmas  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Page  313.      Cartwright,William.— An  English  writer,1611-43. 

Page  313.»  Saint  Francis.— 1182-1226.  Founder  of  the  order 
of  Franciscans.    His  day  is  Oct.  4th. 

Saint  Benedigiit    (Benedict).— 480-583.    Founder 
of  the  order  of  Benedictines.    His  day  is  March  Ist. 

Page  313.*     Higiit. -Called. 

Page  313.'*  Chesterfield.— English  orator,  writer,  politician 
and  man  of  fashion,  1694-1773. 

Page  317."    C^iarles  the  Second's  Time.— ^660-1685- 
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Page  318.20  Yule  Clog.— A  great  log  of  wood,  sometimes  the 
root  of  a  tree,  brought  into  the  house  with  great  ceremony  on 
Christmas  eve,  laid  in  the  fireplace  and  lighted  with  the  brand  of 
last  year's  clog. 

Page  318.22  Mistletoe.— An  evergreen  plant,  bearing  white 
berries.  A  bough  of  the  mistletoe  hung  up  at  Christmas  gave  a 
young  man  the  privilege  of  kissing  any  girl  caught  under  it,  pluck- 
ing each  time  a  berry  from  the  bush.  When  the  berries  were  all 
plucked,  the  privilege  ceased. 

Page  321."    Beau'fet  (buffet).— A  sideboard. 

Page  324.2*  Rigadoon.— A  lively  dance  for  one  couple,  charac- 
terized by  a  peculiar  jumping  step. 

Page  326.8     Robert  Herriok.— An  English  lyric  poet.  1591-1674. 

Page  328.*  Wait.— One  of  a  body  of  musicians,  especially  in 
the  17th  century,  in  England.  Originally  the  waits  seem  to  have 
been  watchmen,  who  sounded  horns,  or  in  some  other  noisy  way 
announced  their  being  on  watch.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in 
England  as  applied  to  persons  who  sing  out-of-doors  at  Christmas 
time,  and  seek  gratuities  from  house  to  house. 


PAGE  828.— SANTA  FILOMENA. 

For  biography  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  see  page  I. 

Page  328.  Santa  Filomena.— A  Saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  since  1802.    Filomena  (Latin,  Filomela)  means  nightingale. 

Page  329.»o  ^  Lady  with  a  Lamp.— Florence  Nightingale.  Her 
services  as  hospital  nurse  during  the  Crimean  war  1854-56  are  here 
referred  to.  

PAGE  330.— THE  ENGLISH  ADMIRALS. 

For  biography  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  see  page  XXL 

Page  330.'o  Pym,  John.— English  patriot  and  orator.  1582-1643. 
Habakkuk.— A  prophet  of  Israel,  and  auUior  of 
one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  about  600  B.  C. 

Page  330."  Cromwell,  Oliver.— Lord  Protector  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth.    1599-1658. 

Page  330.^2  isAiAn.— One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 
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Page  330.*»    Duncan,  Adam.— English  Admiral.    173M804. 
Texel.— Island  in  the  North  Sea, 

Page  331,3     Viking.— Pirate  from  among  the  Northmen. 

Page  331.®      Nelson,  Horatio.— The  great  English  AdmiraL  1768-1805. 

Page  331.^     Aboukir.— The  bay  where  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
was  fought,  1798,  in  which  Nelson  destroyed  the  French  fleet. 

Page  331."    Merry  Monarch.— Charles  II.  of  England.  1630-85. 

Page  331.*^    Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.— English  courtier,  historian 
and  poet.    1552-1618. 

Page  332.*     Benbow,  John.— English  Admiral.    1653-1702. 

Page  336.'*    Wacht  am  Khein.— The  German  National  Song. 
The  "Watch  on  the  Rhine." 

Page  335."    Hawke,  Eduard. -English  Admiral.    1705-81. 

Page  336.2*    Caesar,  Julius.— The  great  Caesar.    10044  B.  C. 

Alexander  the  Great. — King  of  Macedon.  866-323 b.c. 

Page  337."    Montaigne,  de,  Michel  Eyquem.— French   phi- 
losopher and  essayist.    1533-92. 


PAGE  888.~THE  FINDING  OF  THE  LYRE. 

LOWELL,  JAMES  RUSSELL.— Born  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Feb.  22, 1819:  died  there,  Aug.  12, 1891.  An  American  poet,  essay- 
ist, scholar,  and  diplomatist.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1838.  In  Jan.,  1855,  on  the  resignation  of  Longfellow,  Lowell  was 
elected  to  his  professorship  at  Harvard.  He  did  not  assume  it  at 
once,  but  went  abroad  and  spent  two  years  in  the  study  of  modern 
languages,  and  in  perfecting  himself  in  Old  French  and  Provencal 
poetry.  On  his  return  he  took  the  chair  of  belles  lettres.  He 
was  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  1857-1862,  and  of  the 
"North  American  Review"  1863-72.  He  was  elected  United 
States  minister  to  Spainl877-80  and  to  Great  Britain  1880-85.  Prin- 
cipal poetical  works,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  (1845),  "A 
Fable  for  Critics"  (1848),  "The  Bigelow  Papers"  (two  series,  1848 
and  1867).  Principal  prose  works, "  Among  my  Books  "  (1870  and 
1876),  "My  Study  Windows"  (1871),  and  "Political  Essays "  (1888). 

Page  339."  Mercury.— In  Roman  mythology  the  herald  and 
ambassador  of  Jupiter  whose  son  he  was.  He  became  the  god  of 
science,  commerce,  and  the  arts  and  graces.  He  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  young  man  wearing  the  winged  hat  and  winged  sandals. 
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PAGE  840.— ANTONY'S  SPEECH. 

Page  340.*  Mark  Antony.— Born  about  83  B.C.  Committed 
suicide  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  August,  30  B.C.  (See  Shakes- 
peare's play  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "). 

Page  340.'  C^sar.  -Was  assassinated  in  the  senate  houSe  at 
Home  March  15,  44  B.C.    (The  Ides  of  March). 

Page  340.*     Brutus.— A  Roman  Senator.   Was  kiUed  at  PWllppi  42  B.C. 

Page  340.2*  Luperoal  (lupercalia).— One  of  the  most  ancient  of 
lioman  festivals,  celebrated  every  year  in  the  middle  of  February. 

Page  342.1      CassiuS.— A  Roman  senator.    Was  killed  at  Philippi  42  B.C. 

Page  342."    Napkins.— Handkerchiefs. 

Page  343.28  Nervii.— A  tribe  of  ancient  Gaul  conquered  by 
Caesar  57  B.C.    (See  second  book  of  Caesar's  "Gallic  War"). 

Page  343.*^    Casoa.— A  Roman  Senator. 

Page  344.*''  Pompby.— A  famous  Boman  general,  born  106  B.C. 
and  murdered  in  Egypt  48  B.C.,  just  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
in  which  he  had  been  totally  defeated  by  Caesar. 

Page  346.^3  Drachma.— A  Greek  coin  worth  about  1S}4  cents. 
The  amount  named  in  the  will  was  300  sesterces  (Eoman  coins),  a 
sesterce  being  worth  a  little  more  than  4  cents.  Plutarch,  from  whom 
Shakespeare  takes  his  story,  gave  75  drachmas  as  the  equivalent. 

Note.— Brutus,  Casslus  and  Casca  were  three  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar. 


PAGE  347.-WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
ADDISON,  JOSEPH.— Born  at  Milston,  Wilts,  May  1, 1672:  died 
at  Holland  House,  London,  June  17, 1719.  A  famous  English  es- 
sayist, poet,  and  statesman.  His  best  known  works  are  "The  Cam- 
paign," a  poem  published  in  1705;  "Cato,"  a  tragedy,  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  April  14, 1713;  forty-one  papers  to  the  "  Tatler  "  from 
1709  till  1711,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  the  "Spectator" 
from  1711  till  1712.  His  most  famous  character  is  that  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  originally  sketched  by  Steele. 


PAGE  351.— THE  DEFENSE  OF  LUCKNOW. 
TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  first  Lord  Tennyson.— Born  at  Som- 
ersby,  Lincolnshire,  Aug.  6,  1809:  died  at  Aldworth  House,  near 
Haslemere,  Surrey,  Oct.  6, 1892.    A  celebrated  English  poet.    He 
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published  with  his  brother  Charles  a  collection  of  juvenile  poems 
("Poems  by  Two  Brothers")  in  1827.  He  succeeded  Wordsworth  as 
poet  laureate  in  1850,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ten- 
nyson in  1884.  He  was  buried  in  the  Poet's  Corner,  near  Chaucer, 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Some  of  his  best  known  poems  'are  "The 
Miller's  Daughter"  (1832),  "The  May  Queen"  (1832),  "The  Garden- 
er's Daughter"  (1842)»  "Locksley  Hall"  (1842),  " The  Princess " 
(1847),  "In  Memoriam"  (1850),  "Maud"  (1855),  "Idyls  of  the 
King  "(1859-85). 

Page  351.  Luoknow.— The  capital  of  Oude,  British  India. 
The  defense  here  sung  was  that  against  the  Sepoys  in  the  Sepoy 
rebellion  against  English  authority  1857-58.  The  defense  was 
under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  first  and  began  in  July.  The  first 
relief  was  by  Sir  Henry  Havelock  Sept.  26.  He  died  Nov.  24.  The 
second  relief  was  by  Colin  Campbell  in  Nov.,  1857.  Lawrence 
died  July  4, 1857,  of  a  wound  received  July  2. 


PAGE  358.-HEALTH. 

MUNGER,  THEODORE  THORNTON,  D.D.:  clergyman  and 
author.— Born  in  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  March  5, 1830.  He  has  pub- 
lished "On  the  Threshold"  (1884),  "Lamps  and  Paths"  (1885),  "The 
Freedom  of  Faith"  (1883),  "The  Appeal  to  Life"  (1887). 

Page  359. 3<*  Aristotle.— The  most  famous  and  influential  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers.   Born  3S4,  died  322  B.C. 

Page3G0.»  Cicero.— The  great  Roman  orator.  106-43  B.C.  His  written  worlds 
comprise  orations  and  philosophical  treatises. 

Page  3G0."    John  Winthrop.— 1588-1649.   A  colonial  governor. 

Page363.«»    Raphael.— A  celebrated  Italian  painter.    1483-1520. 

Page  363.''«  Frederick  Robertson.— A  British  clergyman  and  pulpit  orator. 
1816-1853. 

Page  363.«*  Horace  Bushnell.— A  distinguislied  Congregational  clergyman 
and  tlieologian.    1802-1876. 

Page363.»«>  Dr.  Robley  Dunglison.— A  celebrated  American  physician 
and  medical  writer.    1798-1869. 

Page  365."  Hercules.— In  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  a  mighty  hero,  the 
god  of  physical  strength. 

Page  366.*     Thomas  Hughes.— An  Eng.  author,  reformer  and  politician.  1823. 

Page  366."    Robert  Collyer.— An  American  Unitarian  clergyman.  1828. 

Page  369.««  John  G.  Lockhart.— A  Scottish  author,  biograplier  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.    1794-1854. 

Page369.««  Christopher  North.— The  pen  name  of  .John  Wilson,  a  Scot- 
tisli  essayist  and  novelist.    178MSC4. 
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rage  870.»     Thomas  Dr  Quincey— English  essayist.   1786-1859. 

Page  376.'  Joseph  Priestley.— An  English  clergyman  and  natural  philoso- 
pher.  He  discovered  oxygen  In  1774.    Born  1733,  died  1804. 

Page  376.*o    William  Allingham.— An  Irish  poet.    1828-1889. 

Page  378.«»  Sir  Thomas  Browne.— A  celebrated  English  physician  and  au- 
thor.   1G05-1682. 

Page  379.*°  Francis  Bacon.— A  celebrated  English  philosopher,  jurist  and 
statesman. .  Born  Jan.  22, 1661;  died  April  9, 1626. 


PAGE  380.-11OME.    THE  COLISEUM.    ST.  PETER'S. 

BYBpN,  GEORGE  NOEL  GORDON,  LORD.— Born  at  Lon- 
don, Jan.  22, 1788:  died  at  Missoloughl,  Greece,  April  19, 1824.  A 
celebrated  English  poet.  In  1809-11  he  traveled  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Turkey,  and  Greece,  and  in  1812  published  the  first  two  cantos  of 
"  Childe  Harold,"  the  others  appearing  in  1816  and  1818.  In  1823  he 
joined  the  Greek  insurgents  at  Cephalonia,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  the  commander-in-chief  at  Missoloughi,  where  he 
died  of  a  fever.  Among  his  works  are  "Lara"  (1814),  "Prisoner  of 
Chillon"  (1816),  "  Manfred  "  (1817),  "Cain"  (one  volume,  1821),  "Don 
Juan  "  (1819-24). 

Page  380.i<>  Niobe.— In  Greek  mythology,  wife  of  the  king  of 
Thebes.  Proud  of  the  number  of  her  children  she  provoked  Apollo 
and  Artemis*  by  boasting  over  their  mother  Letot  who  had  only 
those  two.  She  was  punished  by  seeing  all  her  children  die  by  the 
arrows  of  the  two  deities. 

Page  381.*^  Dkoimus  Brutus.— A  Roman  general,  one  of  the 
assassins  of  Csesar.    Executed  43  B.C. 

Page  381."  Tully.— Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  The  great  Roman 
orator,  statesman,  and  philosophical  writer.  Born  106,  assassinated 
43  B.C. 

Page  381."  Virgil.— Publius  Virgilius  Maro.  A  famous  Ro- 
man poet.    70-19  B.C. 

Page  381.18  Livy.— Titus  Livius.  The  greatest  of  Roman  his- 
torians.   59  B.C.-17  A.D. 

Page  384."    Diana's  marvel.— The  great  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Page  384.1®  Sophia's.— The  gilded  dome  of  St.  Sophia's  mosque 
at  Constantinople. 

PRONUNCLA.TION.— Ni'obe;  mlragJ^'  (raah'). 

*  In  Latin  mythology,  Diana,    t  In  Latin  mythology,  Latona. 
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PAGE  886.— DEATH  OF  DE  MONTFORT. 

GARDINER,  SAMUEL  HAWSON.— Born  1829.  An  English 
historian.  His  works  include  a  history  of  the  Stuart  period  "from 
the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  disgrace  of  Chief  Justice  Coke" 
(1863),  "Outlines  of  English  History"  (1881),  etc. 

The  weakness  and  incapacity  of  Henry  III.,  and  his  reliance  upon  foreign  favor- 
ites, led  gradually  to  the  development  of  an  op^iosltion  baronial  party.  The  nobles 
were  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people;  but  they  were  disorganized,  and  power- 
less, without  a  leader,  to  withstand  the  wretched  system  of  government  that  pre- 
vailed. 

At  length  they  found  a  leader  in  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort,  himself  a  foreigner. 
He  became  the  head  of  the  national  party.  Under  his  direction,  the  opposition 
culminated  in  the  Mad  Parliament  (1258),  which  forced  upon  the  king  the  consti- 
tution known  as  the  "  Provisions  of  Oxford."  It  practically  substituted  a  baronial 
oligarchy  for  the  royal  power.  De  Montfort,  however,  was  not  content  with  this, 
for  he  had  wider  plans  of  popular  government.  His  attempt  to  realize  these  led 
to  a  division  of  the  national  party  itself;  recourse  was  had  to  arms,  and  the  com- 
batants met  on  the  field  of  Lewes  in  1264.  Here  the  royalist  party  was  overthrown, 
the  king  and  Prince  Edward  were  taken  prisoners,  and  all  the  power  passed  Into 
De  Montfort's  hands.  His  triumph  led  to  the  famous  Parliament  of  1265,  to  which 
he  summoned  representatives  from  the  towns  as  well  as  from  the  shires,  and  a 
new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  which  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
commonalty  of  the  realm.  A  reaction  followed  against  De  Montfort.  Prince  Ed- 
ward escaped  from  captivity,  gathered  an  army,  destroyed  a  large  force  under  De 
Montfort's  son,  and  defeated  the  earl  himself  in  the  battle  of  Eversham. 


PAGE  393.— THE  SHEPHERD  OF  KING  ADMETUS. 

Page  393.  Admetus.—Iu  Greek  mythology,  a  king  of  Thessaly, 
who  was  delivered  from  death  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his 
wife  Alcestis.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  in  search  of  the 
"Golden  Fleece." 

Note.— Compare  "  The  Finding  of  the  Lyre"  (page  338.) 


PAGE  305.-THE  SEA  FIGHT. 

WALLACE,  LEWIS.— Born  at  Brookville,  Indiana,  April  10, 
1827.  An  American  general,  diplomatist,  lawyer,  and  author.  He 
served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war;  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Indiana  from  1848;  became  a  brigadier-general 
in  Sept.,  1861;  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donel- 
son  in  1862;  became  major-general  of  volunteers  in  March,  1862; 
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served  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  in  1862;  saved 
Cincinnati  from  capture  by  Kirby  Smith  in  1863;  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Middle  Department  and  the  8th  army  corps; 
and  was  defeated  by  Early  at  Monocacy  July  9, 1864.  From  1881 
to  1885  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Turkey.  He  has  writ- 
ten "Ben-Hur:  a  Tale  of  the  Christ"  (1880),  "The  Fair  God" 
(1873),  "The  Boyhood  of  Christ"  (1888),  "Life  of  Benjamin  Harri- 
rison"  (1888),  "The  Prince  of  India"  (1893). 

Page  395.  The  Sea  Fight.— Made  on  the  east  side  of  Greece 
in  the  narrow  passage  which  sepai-ates  the  island  Euboea  from  the 
mainland. 

Page  395."  The  Bay  of  Antemona.— Just  east  of  the  island 
Cerigo  near  the  southern  part  of  Greece. 

Page  396.2'*  Cythera.— Cerigo,  the  southernmost  of  the  larger 
Ionian  islands. 

Page  396.28  Kaxos.— One  of  the  Cyclades  east  of  Cerigo  about 
half  way  between  Greece  and  Asia. 

Page  400.*  Perpol  I— An  exclamation  which  may  be  rendered, 
"by  Pollux  I" 

Page  401.'^     Messala.— A  personal  enemy  of  Ben-Hur. 

Gratus.— The  Roman  governor  of  Judea,  for  acci- 
dentally wounding  whom  Ben-Hur  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Page  401.*^  Apicius.— A  famous  Roman  epicure  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 


PAGE  411.-TR0ILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

Page  411.«  Achilles.  -The  great  warrior  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war,  who  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  Agamemnon,  leader 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  anger  had  withdrawn  from  the  fight. 

Ulysses.— The  wise  counselor,  the  man  of   many 
devices,  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Page  412.2=*    Ajax.— One  of  the  Greek  leaders. 

Page  413.^     Hector.— The  greatest  and  bravest  of  the  Trojans. 

Page  414.15    (Jaavds.— Worthless  finery.    Trinkets. 

Page  414.18    Laud.— Praise. 

Page  414.2^    Drave.— Drove. 

PRONXJNCIATION.--A€Hn'le5. 
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PAGE  415.-HUMAN  LIFE. 
RUSKI;N,  JOHN.— Born  at  London,  Feb.  8, 1819.  An  eminent 
English  art  critic  and  writer.  In  1843  he  published  a  volume  en- 
titled "Modern  Painters,"  which  aimed  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
modern  landscape  painters,  and  especially  of  Turner,  over  the  old 
masters.  This  work  created  a  sensation  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  style 
and  the  startling  originality  of  its  views,  and  established  the  author's 
reputation  as  an  art  critic.  He  has  written  a  number  of  works  of 
a  socialistic  tendency  on  political  economy,  and  in  1871  established 
the  St.  George's  Guild,  an  industrial  society  based  on  his  peculiar 
views  in  reference  to  capital  and  labor.  Among  his  works  are 
"The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  (1849),  "The  Stones  of  Ven- 
ice" (1851-53),  "Sesame  and  Lilies"  (1864),  "The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olives"  (1866)  "The  Eagle's  Nest:  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 
Natural  Science  to  Art"  (1872). 


PAGE  422.-SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

CAllLYLE,  THOMAS.— Born  at  Ecclefechan,  Dumfriesshire, 
Dec.  4, 1795:  died  at  Chelsea,  London,  Feb.  4, 1881.  A  celebrated 
Scottish  essayist  and  historian.  He  was  elected  rector  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  1866;  and  in  1874  he  received  the  Prussian  Order 
of  Merit.  Among  his  works  are  "Sartor  Resartus"  (in  "  Eraser's 
Magazine"  1833-34,  and  separately,  Boston,  1835;  English  ed.  1838), 
"The  French  Revolution"  (1837),  "Heroes  and  Hero-worship"  (1841), 
"Latter-day  Pamphlets"  (1850),  "History  of  Frederick  the  Great" 
(1858-1865). 

Page  423.2  Nessus.— In  Greek  legend,  a  centaur  slain  by  Hercules  with  a 
l)oisoned  arrow.  The  wife  of  Hercules  took  some  of  Iiis  blood  with  her  as  a  charm 
to  preserve  her  husband's  love  and  steeped  in  it  one  of  the  garments  in  which  he 
sacrificed.  This  garment,  because  of  the  poisoned  blood,  climg  to  him  and  could 
be  torn  off  only  with  the  skin. 

Page  425.=  Voltaire.— The  assumed  name  of  Francois  Marie  Arouet,  a  fa- 
mous French  writer.    1694-1778. 

Page  427.«      MiRABEAu— The  greatest  orator  of  the  French  Revolution.  1749-1791. 
Mahomet.— The  founder  of  Mohammedanism.   670-632. 
Cromwell,  Oliver.— Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.    1599-1658. 

Napoleon  I.— Emperor  of  France.    1768-1821. 

Page  429. »«    BozzY.— James  Boswell.    1740-1795.   Johnson's  biographer. 

Page  430. ^«    Ultimus  Romanorum.— Last  of  the  Romans. 

PBONUNCLA.TION.— V61t&ir«^'.  Pranjois'  (sw&O  M&ri^'  Ar^tjer. 


DIACRITICAL  MARKS 

AS  USED  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DIOTIONABY. 
VowEii  Masks. 


THE  MACRON,  oyer  any  vowel  I 


and  over  oo. 


f 


as. 


THE  BREVE,  over  any  vowel  {  ^ 
and  over  oo,  f  "**» 

THE  CIRCUMFLEX,  over  a,  \  «., 
e,  o  and  u.  f  ***» 

THE  TILDE,  OR  WAVE,  over )  « 
e,  i  and  y.  j  "**» 

A  DOT,  over  a  and  o as. 


a 
& 

a 

e 
a 


A  DOT,  under  a,  o  andu as, 

TWO.DOTS,  ovfer  a  and  i. as, 

TWO  DOTS,  under  a,  o  and  u..as, 

A  LINE,  under  e as, 

THE  LONG  OBSCURE,  over »  « 
any  vowel.  j  **• 


Consonant  Marks. 


A  LINE,  over  g as,  g 

A  DOT,  over  g as,  g 

A  LINE,  undern as,  H 

A  LINE,  through  c as,  € 


THE  CEDILLA as, 

THE  SUSPENDED  BAR,  un- 1  -, 
der  8  and  x.  f  "**» 


a 
a 

» 

e 

^. 
a 

9 

9 


A  LINE,  through  t/i as,    ^ 

THE  TILDE,  OR  WAVE,  over  »..as,     fi 


SPECIAL  MARKS  USED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 


A  SLANT  LINE,  through  any  I  , 
letter  to  make  it  silent.        f  * 

A  DOT,  over  e  and  ii as,      6 

A  DOT,  under  c,  8  and  t as,      C 

TWO  DOTS,  under  ew,  8  and  z..as,  eW 
THREE  DOTS,  under  t as,       t 

A  LINE,  over  en;,  x  and  eau as,  6W 

THE  SUSPENDED  BAR,  un- 1  ^^        ^ 
der  c.  f  "*•       X 


A  LINE,  through  a,  o,  u,  d,  /,  t  or      n 
gh  and  ph,  j^  «»i      to 


ALINE,  under  u as,     U 

THE  CIRCUMFLEX,  under  o..as,      § 

THE    INVERTED    BREVE,  j.  a-         f 
over  i.  f  as,       x 

THE  SHORT  OBSCURE,  un-  >  ^s       A 
der  a  and  e.  f  "*•      » 

THE  GLIDE  OBSCURE,  un-  j.  a-    ^j, 
der  any  glide  vowel.  f  "^  Sf 


TABLE  OP  SOUNDS. 

(Arranged  Alphabetically.) 

XXXI 

TOWBLS  AND  VOWEL  EQUIVALENTS. 

&  (short) 

i 

as  in  Tuzt 

%\    =a 

as  in  por^oft 

a   (long) 

as  in  Tiate 

«t    =« 

as  in  said 

a    (Italian) 

aa  in  car 

4t    =ft 

as  in  pair 

a    (short  Italian) 

as  in  ask 

aH   =& 

as  in  aunt 

a   (broad) 

as  in  all 

at^   =a 

as  in  gaxige 

S^   (circumflex) 

as  in  care 

»^   =a 

as  in  AauZ 

^    (short  obscure) 

as  in  final 

»^  =» 

asinaaeo 

a    (long  obscure) 

as  in  surface 

§^^=a 

asinatoe 

1^  (glide  ob8cure)=^  as  in  collar 
a    =6                    asinim^ 

ajf   =a 
S3C   =a 

asinc^a^^ 
as  in  Monday 

ft    =  d                     as  in  any 

in    (must  be  marked  and  sounded  as 
f  1    though  it  were  e  alone. 

^i   =  i                      as  in  certain 
a:^  =a                    as  in  laid 

at    =&i 
aj^^=ai 
a3^^=a 

In  the  word  sous 
in  ay \^r'°^ 

8   (short) 

aAinnet 

3 

ei^    =a 

as  in  break 

e   (long) 

as  in  7716 

§3^    =ft 

as  in  pear 

%    (circumflex)  =  & 

as  in  there 

e^    =e 

as  in  earn 

e    (tilde  or  wave) 

askinher 

^    =« 

as  in  ocean 

g    (short  obscure) 

as  inpa^en^ 

i^    =& 

as  in  heart 

6    (long  obscure) 

as  in  delay 

6au=6 

as  in  &eat£ 

OP  (gUde  obscure) 

9&  in  after 

)^u  =u 

as  in  beauty 

e  =i 

as  inprc% 

e^    =e 

as  in  A:e6p 

«i^=8 

2&\nliead 

e«?    =e 

as  in  coffee 

eii=o 

as  in  near 

eb    =i 

ai&  in  been 

Sounds  (oontinued). 


XXXII  Table  of 

e 

Sl^  =8  asin/ic^er  i^u  =U 

e^  =e  asinzoeird  ew  =6 

BX  =i  aa  in  forfeit  eW  =00 

%\  =&  a3  in  heir  gw  =U 

eV   =a  asinwm        ew);=u 

Sij    =8  as  in  Zeoparc?     ej[    =5 

eij    =e  asin^opZe       e)[    =i 

ijdtj  =  ■&  as  in  gorgeous      ^y^  =  i 

i 

i    (short)  as  in  Tit* 

i    (long)  as  in  kite 

1    (tilde  or  wave)  =  §  as  in  sir 

1    (long  obscure)  as  in  i(jtea 
ijr  (glide  obscure)^  eT  as  in  Tuidir 

1    =  y  (consonant)  as  in  valiant 

1    =6  asinpi'gt^e 

Hft=ft  as  in  social 

\Bi  =  3,  as  in  plagiary 


X^    =9 

itj    =i 
i^    =e 

!^^U  =U 


asin/6ud 

in  the  word  ^et^ 

asincrez£; 

a&mpew 

dAinewe 

as  in  A;;6^ 

as  in  tTiey 

as  in  donkey 

Biameye 

as  in  ancient 
as  in  duties 
as  in  *9*Z6C? 
as  in  */ii^ 
asin6ra0^ 
asinZ^ett 
2i&  in  view 
as  in  nation 
as  in  graciotis 


6  (short)  asinTiop 

6   (long)  as  in  bone 

O   (circumflex)  =  a     as  in /or 
O    (long  obscure)  as  in  ^aro 

OJ'(glldeobscure)=^ras  in  labor 
Oi  (diphthong)  as  in  oil 

OU(diphthong)  ^  as  in  out 


OW(dlphth'g)=oU  as  in  cow 
Oy  (diphth'g)=  oi  as  in  coy 


OO  (short) 
do  (long) 

o=wtl 


as  in  book 

aainmoon 

aa  in  tDord 

as  in  one 

In  the  word  women- 


o  =00 
o  =06 
6   =il 

6J»  =  a 


f^   (must  be  marked  and^^"^^^®^  ^^ 


though  It  were  e  alone. 
0^=60  a^  in  shoe 

5^=0  as  in  toe 

^X  -=  J  as  in  tortoise 


Table  of  Sounds  (continued). 

o 

6^  =u 

6J^  =6 

ot^L  =00 

ot^L  =u 

ot^L  =6 

dt^L  =a 

6-^  =6 

6^  =6 


as  in  who 
as  in  wolf 
as  in  son 
as  in  boat 
as  in  broad 


U  (short) 

U  (long) 

"(i  (circumflex) 

U  (long  obscure) 


as  in  cut 
as  inftise 
as  in  turn 
as  in  unite 


Ur(giideobscure)=era3  in  *  augur 

U  =  W  (consonant)  as  in  gt^een 

U  =60  asinrwc^e 

U  =06  asinjpt^i 

\1  =  e  as  in  bury 

U  =1  asm  busy 

tLSl=  S»  as  in  guarantee 

W  (vowel  only  after  a  vowel) 
j^  (short)  =i  asinTi^mn 

y  (long)  =1  asin6y 

yr(glideobscure)=eras  in  satyr 


U 

t^a  =a 
uay=e 
u^  =60 

t^S  =6 

t|L^  (silent) 

u:^  =00 

vlX   =u 

Hf  =i 

y  (vowel) 


XXXIII 

as  in  blood 
as  in  door 
as  in  route 
as  in  could 
as  in  toi^c^ 
as  in  four 
as  in  cow^'/i 
as  in  blow 
as  in  window 
as  in  ozi^e 

as  in  gvxird 
in  the  word  Quay 
as  in  true 
as  in  due 
as  in  guess 

as  i")p£gt4e 
as  in  fruit 
as  in  juice 
as  in  ^'wiVi 
as  in  Kgwor 
as  in  buy 


y  (tilde  or  wave)  =6  as  in  myrj'h 
y  (long  obscure)  =  1  as  in  hyena 
Y^  =  i  as  in  dye 


*  The  International  Dictionary  marks  u  siiort  in  tlie  unaccented  syllables  of  augur^ 
etc.,  but  wo  prefer  to  use  our  glide  obscure  mark,  which  represents  the  same  sound. 


XXXIV  Table  of  Sounds  (continued) 

CONSONANTS  AND  CONSONANT  EQUIVALENTa 


b  as  in  hat,  hell 

6  (hard)  =k  as  in  cat,  cape 
C  (ceailla)=  S  as  in  cell,  mice 
C     =  Z        as  in  suffice,  discern 
C     =sll     a.8  in  preci(ms,  ocean 
ch.  =  sh     as  in  chute,  cJuirade 
Ch  =  tsh   as  in  cJiip,  much 
d  as  in  dot,  hod 


p  as  in  pin,  ripe 

pb  ==  f  as  in  phrase,prop?iet 

q     =  k  as  inpique^  opaque 

T  (rough)  as  in  rat,  run 

r  (glide)  as  in  tar,  her 

r  (trill)  In  thr  as  in  three,  throw 

8(surd)  as  in  sat,  this 

g  (sonant)  =Z  as  in  has,  rose 


d=t 

as  in  missed,  raced 

8  =  Sll 

as  in  sure,  mansion 

d=j 

in  the  word  soldier 

8==zh 

as  in  vision,  closure 

f 

as  in  fat,  safe 

Sh 

as  in  shut,  dash 

f=v 

in  the  word  of 

t 

as  in  tuh,  hit 

g(hard) 

as  in  gave,  dog 

t  =  sh 

as  in  nation,  partial 

g  (soft)  =  j 

as  in  gem,  gentle 

t  =  ch 

as  in  question 

g    =2h 

in  the  words]  ;:2Xe 

th  (surd) 

as  in  thin,  hath 

f^=t 

as  in  cough,  laugh 

tb  (sonant) 

as  in  that,  hathe 

gh=p 

in  the  word  hiccough 

tt  =  W 

as  in  qusen,  anguish 

h 

as  in  Mt,  hate 

V 

as  in  vex,  live 

5=y(rnT 

)  as  in  valiant 

w 

as  in  v)e,  v)as 

J 

as  in  Jug,  jet 

wh  =  hw 

as  in  what,  when 

j=y 

in  the  word  hallelujah 

X(8urd)=:kS 

as  in  toaj,  vex 

k 

as  in  kind^  cake 

^(sonant)=gZas  in  exa^t,  exist 

1 

as  in  lad^  ail 

i=z 

as  in  xehec,  Xenia 

m 

as  in  map,  cams 

y  (consonant 

)  as  in  yet,  you 

n 

as  in  ran,  not 

Z 

as  in  zeal,  zest 

n  (nasal) 

as  in  rang,  rank 

z=s 

in  the  word  chintz 

n=ny 

z=zh 

as  in  azuret  (nurier 

